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PREFACE. 




The following pages must speak for themselves; they 
will, I trust, be welcome to the student of Comparative 
Mythology, and to the Ethnologist and Anthropologist in 
general. 

The reader will be sometimes disappointed on finding that 
my references to authorities are not always exact enough. 
I had often to quote from memory, and had then to con¬ 
fine myself to mentioning the names of the authors only. 
I may, however, expect that the reader will be lenient 
towards my failings on this point, if he puts himself in my 
position. I live here in a country village, and am entirely 
confined to my own small collection of books. The nearest 
and largest Colonial Library is in Cape Town, where, I 
am sorry to say, the standard works on Comparative 
Philology, Ethnology, and Anthropology, as well as the 
leading Journals and Periodicals of the Societies which 
cultivate these sciences, are still desiderata. With regard 
to Africa, and especially to South Africa, more and better 
selected materials are found in the Libraries of Vienna, 
Berlin, and London, than in the South African Public 
Library in Cape Town. The blame, however, does not 
attach to the Committee of Management, who indeed, 
with the limited means in their hands, have tried to please 
all p niie.'. Colonists have still to le taught to look 0,1 
the South African Public Library as a National Institu¬ 
tion, and with this view , in a true patriotic spirit, to 
contribute voluntarily such books , records, and documents as 
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1 )car specially on our. country. Then, and then only, the 
South African Public Library will thrive as a public 
institution, and soon become the workshop and nursery of 
South African science. With the spread of education, no 
doubt the interest in “ Our Library’’ will increase. The 
name of Dr. Dale, the Superintendent General of Educa¬ 
tion in this Colony, is a guarantee that education will 
continue to advance with daily greater strides ; and thus 
we may hope that, ere long, Colonial youths will aspire to 
distinguish themselves in historical and purely philoso¬ 
phical studies. 

Eor the orthography of the Hottentot and Bantu words,. 
I employed, with slight modifications, the excellent 
Standard Alphabet of Professor Lepsius, which proves, 
after all, the most serviceable, as far as South African 
languages are concerned. 

The words and names quoted from travellers are given 
in their own orthography; in a few instances, however, I 
considered it necessary to substitute for their spelling that 
introduced by Professor Lepsius, in order to render the 
phonetic composition of words more transparent, and, 
consequenily, their etymology more evident. The clicks, 
which are of vital importance for the etymologist, are very 
indiscriminately treated by most travellers, with the 
sole exception of Professor Dr. Gustav Fritscli. 

Travellers and missionaries who wish to serve the cause 
of South African Philology should be well acquainted with 
the principles of Phonology before they venture to write 
down texts of illiterate languages. Ho missionary should be 
sent to the heathens without having acquired as thorough' 
a knowledge of Phonetics as he has of ihe Gospel, and he 
should be taught to respect eveiy vowel, every accent,, 
every consonant; in fact, “ every jot and tittle in any , even 
the most barfarous, dialect he viay hereafter have to analyse”* 
Comparative Philology is entirely based upon phonology, 
and if the laws of phonology for a group of languages are. 



* Max. Muller, “ Li'Ct.” ii. p. 42, ed. lbGS. 
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once correctly established, the natural offshoot will be a 
true scientific etymology. This science is the telescope 
with which, where all other records fail, we can draw pre¬ 
historic times into our immediate view, and which allows 
us a look far back into “ the very dawn of man’s life.” 

It is an urgent want for us here in South Africa that a 
Standard Orthography for the Native Languages should be 
introduced in all official, educational, and public depart¬ 
ments. The task is not as difficult as it may appear at 
first sight, and where there is a will, there is a way. 

In the present Standard Orthography we write the 
•clicks as follows:— 



The Lateral ||, 

Mia, 

2 llna, 

3 llkha, 

4 Uga, 

The Cerebral 

% 

6 |na. 

7 Ikha, 

8 jga, 

The Palatal if, 

9 ta, 

10 ina, 

11 jkha. 

12 £ga. 

The Dental I, 

13 la. 

14 Ina, 

13 |kha. 

16 Iga. 


The importance of the clicks will be best illustrated by 
giving the meanings of these words here at once, thus, 

1 to wash , 2 to drop , 3 to be able, 4 to split , 6 to fall, G to light, 
7 to bore, to perforate , 8 to serve, 9 to wash, 10 to pour, 11 to 
* refuse , 12 to plant, 18 to be sharp , 14 to filter, 15 with , 16 iso¬ 
lated, separated, thin, &'c., dotted. 

Those who wish to inform themselves about the nature 
of these clicks and their bearing on the phonology of the 
Hottentot language, I refer to Henry Tindall’s excellent 
<c Grammar and Vocabulary of the Naraaipia-Hottentot 
Language,” and to my “ Sprache der Naina.” 

In Tindall’s book, however, and in my own no men¬ 
tion is made of a harsh faucal sound peculiar to the old 
Cape Hottentot dialects—of which Witsen afid Leibniz 
have supplied some materials—to the jlvora-Hottentot 
and to the Bushman languages of the |Kham,, lAi. lNuni, 
jKoang, Herfiguis, Matsanakhoi and jGabe. I write 
this consonant, which, most resembles a forcibly produced 
short croaking sound —just as if a person is endeavouring 
to get rid of a bone in the throat—with the Hebrew 
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p (n][ n ). The very fact that this sound is produced ?„ 
expiration and not by inspiration places it among the 
consonants proper, and not among the clicks. 

Most of the materials contained in tins treatise have 
steadily accumulated during the last nine years. Aware 
of the responsibility resting upon me, I have been carefu 
to adduce such facts only as I can with full confidence 
declare to be genuine productions of the Khoikhoi mind. 

The following pages were written down in their present 
shape in the months of August and September last year 
as is known to Professors Max Miillcr, of Oxford, and 
Friedrich Muller, of Vienna, and other friends to whom I 
either wrote or spoke on the subject at the tinie.t 

I mention this the more as to-day a copy of the 
Ausland, February 16, 1880, comes to my hands in 
which an article, Die Religion der sogenan ten Wilden, 
reviewin" Gustav RoskofTs book, “Das Religionswesen 
der rohesten Naturvolker,” Leipzig, 1880, contains views 
and opinions coinciding so strikingly with those expressed 
by me, that the reader could easily be led to believe that 
either I must have perused Professor Roskoff s work, or that 
he had corresponded with me. This, however, is not the 
case, and therefore this peculiar coincidence may serve as 
a striking evidence of what I say, towards the conclusion 
of the third chapter, about the psychical identity op the 
human mind,'. At the same time it is a gTeat satisfaction 
and encouragement to find that one does not stand alone 
with his views, and that there are comrades and felloe- 
labourers in the battle-field, where one least expected 

th T desire to inscribe these leaves to the memory of the 
late Herr Gehcimrath Hans Conon von der Gabelentz, 
and to Professor August Friedrich Tott, of Halle, lliese 
scholars will always he mentioned first in the history ol 

* Vide Theopb. Halm, “Sprache der Kama,” § 2, 

. f The lull manuscript was read over to my friends Profs. Walker 

and Marais of Stellenbosch. 
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South African Philology, as the pioneers who laid the 
foundation-stone of the Comparative Grammar of the Kafir- 
Congo or Bantu Languages * Whatever has been written 
afterwards on Bantu Grammar, is based on the researches 
of these twin-stars in the realm of the Science of Language. 
In availing myself of this opportunity I simply pay a debt 
of gratitude. I was so fortunate as to kve Professor 
Tott as my master and foster-father in the Science of 
Language for nearly four years, while I studied at the 
University of Halle, and my holidays were often spent at 
Poschwitz, the castle of Herr von der Gabelentz, where I 
had free access to his excellent African library. 

Last, but not least, I have to tender my sincere 
obligations to Professor Max Muller for undertaking so- 
kindly to see this treatise through the press. . 


Theophilus Haiin. 


Stellenbosch, Cape of Good Hope, 
March 24, 1880. 


* Pott, Die Spraohen vom Kaffer und Kongostammc, in Zeit- 
schrift der J). M. Gcsellschaft, ii. 5-26, 129-158; and H. C. v. d 
Gabelentz, in the “Proceeding*” of the same Society, i. 241, seq. 
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CHAPTER I. 

The facts of language , however 
small, are historical facts .— 
Max Muller, 


INTRODUCTORY REMARKS ON THE ETHNICAL CONDITION OF 
THE KHOIKHOI IN PREHISTORIC TIMES, BASED ON THE 
EVIDENCE OF LANGUAGE. 

The Khoiklioi form a branch of the most peculiar and, 
doubtless, of the most interesting race of all the repre¬ 
sentatives of mankind on our continent. These Khoi- 
khoi generally go by the name of Hottentots ,, a term to 
which I must object, as up to this moment it has been 
the cause of gross misunderstanding and heartburning, 
especially to ethnologists, when they had in view the 
classification of the South African races and nations. 

In order to introduce to the reader the worshippers of 
'TsiH-llgoab and to lay a secure basis for the study of the 
Science of Religion as regards the s Khoikhoi branch, I 
shall endeavour in a short sketch to delineate their pre¬ 
historic ethnical condition. 

When the first European navigators, especially the 
Hutch, became acquainted with the Cape of Good Hope, 
they found a yellowish race of men, who possessed largo 
herds of 3 cattle, sheep and goats, and were on the wjhole, 
even after they had received a very provoking treatment, 
at the hands of the Europeans, peaceably and 4 hos|)itably 
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inclined towards strangers. On account of their curious 
language abounding in harsh faucal sounds and clicks, 
the^Dutck called them Hottentots. Hottentot or 5 Hutten- 
tiit means in Frisian or Low German a quack, and 
therefore the old Dutchmen, who were so much puzzled 
and did not know what to make of such an unheard-of 
language, more akin to the chat of a parrot than to 
human speech, called it Hottentot i.c., a mere gibberish. 
They very little knew that they had before themselves a 
highly-developed language, so highly, indeed, that the 
ingenious Martin Hang supposes that its higher and more 
refined constituents must have been acquired by contact 
with a civilized people. 

The old Dutch also did not know that their so-called 
Hottentots formed only one branch of a wide-spread 
race, of which the other branch divided into ever so many 
tribes, differing from each other totally in language, and 
having only a phonetic relationship, as regards certain 
peculiar sounds, of which the clicks formed the essential 
part. This other branch differed also entirely in language 
from those the Dutch had met first. While the so-called 
Hottentots called themselves Khoikhoi (men of men, ie., 
men pav excellence), they called those other tribes Sa, 
the Sonqua of the Cape Records. 

This yellow race, consisting of these two branches, 
inhabited in ancient times the greater part of Soutfi 
Africa, at least the territory south of the rivers 6 Kunene 



and Zambesi. 

The appellation Hottentot is now cn vogue , and as, 
Goethe has it:— 


“ Wo die BegrifFe fehlen, 

Da stellt ein Wort zur recliten Zeit sich ein,” 

(For there precisely, where ideas fail, 

A word comes in most opportunely.) 

It is useless therefore to extirpate it, for the custom of 
more than two centuries has sanctioned its use ; and all we 
can do is to define it more accurately. We should apply the 
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term Hottentot to tlie whole race, and call the two families, 
each by the native name, that is the one, the Khoikhoi , 
the so-called Hottentot proper; the other the San (Sa) or 
Bushmen. 

In the Kama language, one of the Khoikhoi idioms, 
the Bushmen are called Sa-n (com. plur). The meaning 
of this term is not quite intelligible, and I frankly con¬ 
fess that, after nine years, of which I have spent nearly 
seven amongst the Khoikhoi, I did not succeed in arriving 
at a quite satisfactory etymology, and I must still adhere 
to the interpretation which I first gave in the Globus , 
1870, where I traced the word Sa-(b) to the root SA, 
to inhabit, to be located, to dwell, to be settled, to be quiet. 
Sa(n) consequently would mean Aborigines or Settlers 
proper. These Sa-n or Sa-gu-a, Sonqua or Sounqua, &c. 
(obj. plur. msc.) as they are styled in the Cape Becords, 
are ofteu called Bushmen—the Bossiesman, Bosjesman, 
Bosmanneken of the Colonial Annals, a name given to 
them to indicate their abode and mode of living. 

The word Sa(b) has also acquired a low meaning, and 
is not considered to be very complimentary. The Khoi¬ 
khoi often speak of \Uri-Sun (white Bushmen) and 
mean the low white vagabonds and runaway sailors who 
visit their country as traders. One also often hears, 
“Khoikhoi tamab , Sab Ice” he is no Khoikhoi, he is a Sa, 
which means to say, “ he is no gentleman , he is of low cx- 
traction , or he is a rascal A Nama will say of a man 
who is very proud and reserved in his manners, who only 
mixes in good society, “ KhoiJchoisen ra aob kef the* man 
rhakcs-a-Khoikhoi-of-himsr/f that is, he stands very much 
upon his dignity , and also, he keeps h/imsdf very much to 
h irnsclf. 

Those who desire to have information on the natural 
and physical condition of the Khoikhoi and Sa-(u), I 
refer to Dr. Gustav Fritsch’s standard work, “ Die Firige- 
boxenen Sud-Africas,” and to three Essays published 
by me, Die Nainas, and Die Busehinanner, in the 
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Globus, 1868 and 1S70, and Beitrage zur Kunde der 
Hottentoten, in JahnsbcricM des Vcreins fur Erdkundc, 
Dresden, 186S; not'to forget the chapter on the Hotten¬ 
tots in Friedr. Muller’s excellent work “Allgemeine 
Ethnographic.” 

It is enough meanwhile to say, that the Bushmen lead 
the life of a Pariah, and that they are hated and chased 
by all other nations of South Africa, having to suffer 
most, however, from the hands of their own nearest kith 
and kin, the Klioikhoi, whom I have, on more than one 
occasion, seen manifesting more charity for a dog than for 
a starving Bushman. 

The Khoikhoi are generally called, as I have already 
said, Hottentots, a term to which I would not object, were 
it not for the confusion it generally brings in its train, as 
far as ethnological, anthropological or linguistic termino¬ 
logy is concerned. Sometimes they are called the Hotten¬ 
tots proper in our Colonial language. But very often, 
again, our Khoikhoi in the Colony, or more particularly 
those remnants of the tribes formerly occupying the 
vicinity of Cape Town, are called Hottentots, Hottentots 
proper or Cape Hottentots, while on the other hand the 
inhabitants of Griqualand West, of the South Kaliliari, 
of Great Xaraaqualand are called by their tribal names, 
Griquas, Nainaquas, jKoras or Koranas, just as it they 
were not Hottentots as much as the Khoikhoi tribes of the 
Cape Colony. It would be as absurd for us to call only 
the Prussians, Germans, and apply to all the other tribes 
of Germany their tribal names, Bavarians, Suabians, 
Hessians, &c., denying to them the attribute German; or tor 
Londoners to claim for themselves the title of Englishmen, 
while excl ud i ng the Northumberland and Sussexmenfrom it. 

This it my' reason for protesting emphatically against 
the indiscriminate and superficial use of the term Hotten¬ 
tot, and therefore I have taken the liberty of taxing the 
patience of my readers by dwelling at some length on 
this subject. 
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While the Bushmen are hunters, the Khoikhoi are 
nomads, cattle and sheep farmers; and while the Bush¬ 
man family lias with the Khoikhoi, linguistically speak¬ 
ing, only the clicks and some harsh sounding faucals and 
a few roots of words in common, the various Bushman 
languages hitherto recorded, differ among themselves, as 
much as they differ from the Khoikhoi idioms. This 
difference and variety in speech is mainly due to their 
wandering habits and unsettled life. The wild inacces¬ 
sible mountain strongholds and the arid deserts of South 
Africa, where nobody can follow them, are their abode; 
constantly on tlie alert, constantly on the move, constantly 
on tlie path of war, either with other tribes, or with the 
wild animals, no inducement is given to them for a settled 
life, the necessary condition of the development of a 
more articulate speech and a higher intellectual culture. 

The Khoikhoi, or Nomadic Hottentots, have all the 
same language, which branches off in as many idioms 
and dialects as there are tribes. The idiomatic peculiari¬ 
ties, however, are not very prominent, indeed not so 
striking, as to hinder a Gei||kliau or jAuni or IlHabobe 
of Great Namaqu aland, and the :|:Nube of Ovamboland, 
or the Qeijnam of the North Western Kalihari, convers¬ 
ing easily with the inhabitants of tlie Khamies Bergen 
(North Western Colony), and with the (Koras and Griquas 
of Griqualand West and the Orange Free State. 

A prominent feature in all tlie Khoikhoi idioms is the 
strict monosyllabism of the root, ending in a vowel, anti 
the use of pronominal elements as suffixes for the purpose, 
of forming derivatives. The Khoikhoi language is entirely 
void of prefixes, nay, our prepositions are postpositions. 
The pronominal elements have in the course of time 
crystallized, and sometimes melted together into one, and 
in this new shape accepted the office of classifiers* and 
registrars of substantives or substantified expressions, so 
that some of our most eminent philologists did not hesi¬ 
tate to consider them homogeneous with the article of 
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other sex-denoting languages, chiefly of the Semitic and 
Hamitic class. But I am convinced that a more careful 
investigation will lead to the result, that the IChoikhoi 
language is not sex-denoting in the sense of Aryan or 
Semitic grammar. The so-called “ article” is not an article 
in the sense of grammar, because the root of the Khoikhoi 
article is not the same throughout the genders, nor through¬ 
out the numbers. The following Table will at once explain 
what I mean: 


Masc. Fern. 

( Subjective b (bi), m (mi) s (si) 

Sin o- | Objective ba, ma sa 

Dual. Subj. and obj. kha ra 

1‘h.r S Subjective gu ti 

[ Objective ga (gua) te (tia) 


Com. 

i 

(ia) e 
ra 
n 
na 


In saying this I do not for a single moment deny that 
the so-called article was cn route to develop into the 
meaning and sense of tlie Aryan article, when by the 
destructive contact with other races—the Bantu from 
the North, and the European from the South—this 
development was suddenly checked. 

We may therefore safely, until a more appropriate 
term for this way of classifying is established, call those 
particles which serve as classifiers of the three classes of 
the substantives, Articles. 

The Bushman languages, as far as I had an opportunity 
of becoming acquainted with them, have no such deriva¬ 
tive and formative elements; at least, if they had, such 
have now entirely disappeared, or are distorted to such a 
degree, that they defy every analysis. Sometimes one is 
tempted to believe that there are embryonic indications of 
such elements; sometimes again one is strongly inclined 
to take such would-be-suffixes, for dilapidated remnants of 
pronominal elements. The present Bushman languages 
hear nearly the same relationship to the Khoikhoi as, 
among the Indo-European languages, English holds to 
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Sanskrit. As to the dictionary of Khoikhoi and Bushman, 
there remains no more doubt as to their primitive relation¬ 
ship. The following list will convince the greatest 
sceptic: — 


Khoikhoi. 

| K ham-Bushman. 

Tooth 

llgub 

Ilgei-Kgel 

Intestines 

Iguin 

Jkhoin-Jkhoin 

Male, man 

f yau (IKora) 

\ an (Nama) 

yau 

Master 

gao-yau-b (IKora) 

gao-yau 

Rope 

jhaub 

jhau 

Elephant 

ijlk^oab 

rjik^oa 

Egg 

jubu-s 

jubu and juiten 

Fish 

| |oub 

!lou 

White 

luri 

Juiten and Ju 

Star 

f Igomrob (jKora) 

\ jgamirob (Kama) 

Ikoaten 

Plain 

loub 

jougen 

Strong 

igeixa 

Sgeiya 

Weak 

:£k^abu 

ifk^oba 

Rich 

Jkxu 

Ik^ou 

Buclm 

silb 

fcsa 

Beads 

Jurin (lyuri) 

lyuri 

Other 

(kliara 

| k^ara 

Selfsame 

llel 

llel 

To walk 

da 

tar 

Clay 

Jgoa-b 

tgoai 

Sea 

liuri-b 

huri 

In terror 

O 

tari 

tari 


Or if we like to glance at the lAi-Bushman on the North¬ 
west Kalihari, we shall come to the same conclusion. 



Khoikhoi . 

\Ai-B minium. 

Man 

klioi-b 

khoe 

Male 

yaore khoi-m 

(JKora) yau-khoe 

Child 

Igoa-L 

Igoa 

Father 

llgu-khoib 

tlgu-khoe 
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Klioikhm. 


Cattle 

go~ma-i 

Calf 

tsau-b 

Sheep 

gu-i 

Goat 

biri-i 

Lion 

^a-mi 

Dog 

ari-b 

Hare 

joa-i' 

Hartebest 

flkhama-i 

Hose 

igui-s 

Mouth 

yam-s ((Kora) 

Tooth 

llgu-b 

Ear 

tgeis 

Arm 

Iloa-b 

Heck 

jyaub (JKora) 

leg 

te-b 

Tree 

liei-i 

Beard 

jnum-s 

Hard 

jgari 

Black 

Jnu 

White 

luri 

To run 

Jgu 

To drink - 

( yii (JKora) 

( a (Hama) 

To eat 


To die 

llo 

To give 

mfk 

To catch 

Jkho 

Cap 

Igaba-s 

Pot 

su-s 

Jackal 

Igiri-b 

Bull 

llgo-b 

Pish 

llou-b 

Snake 

tyau-b (JKora) 

Piain 

tu-s 

Eoad 

dao-b 

Eat 

Ilnui-b 


<SL 

\Ai-Bushman. 
goe 
tsau 
gu 

biri 

X am 

arigu 

joa 

llldmma 

ts ui 

^am 

llgu 

tge 

lloa 

[yau 

te 

hi! 

Inom 

Igacli 

jnu 

Ju 

!gu 

ya 

ta 

llo 

mame 

Jkho 

I gala 

su 

Igiri 

llgo 

llou 

l>*au 

tu 

dao 

llnui 




Kit oil: hoi. M i-Buwnfan. 

Milk bi-s bi . 

Honey dani-s (dini-s) dmi 

Ply lgina-a 

Light subu subu 

To laugh yal (jKora) 

To see mu 11111 

To kiss lloa l|obe , 


It is of vital importance that the roots, especially in 
the first syllables and clicks (Aulaut), should agree ; and 

this is here the case. _ 

A prominent feature in all Kkoikkoi dialects is a 
strict monosyllabic tendency, and all roots end with a 
vowel, and chiefly with a, i, u ; e and o are contractions 
of the three primitive vowels. As regards the roots in 
the Bushman languages, they appear more or less poly¬ 
syllabic, although a great number is monosyllabic. They 
end generally in a vowel, very often also in a very strong 
nasal which I believe is an old crippled suffix, originally 
having a vowel at the end. For instance, jgu, to go, i b y 
some pronounced jgun (jgung) ; this n, as can be proved, 
is contracted from nlge or nl-ge-ni. These vowels, how¬ 
ever, have gradually worn off. Those roots which appear 
to be polysyllabic, very likely after a more careful study 
•will prove to be compounds of radical elements. 

While the Khoikhoi dialects all agree in having the 
same suffixes for the forming of three distinct numbers, 
(sing., dual, plur.) the Bushman languages show great 
irregularities and departures from the rule in this 
respect. In the |Kham language (Northern Colonial 
Border about Kenliardt and Zakrevier )—?nimbi te diclio— 
the words man \liti goal, and woman \hui \aiti , di tier 
even in the root entirely from the plural men, \ogct t mu n> 
and women \ega \yayen. They can therefore not he 
styled plurals in the general sense of the word. 

Then again the plural will be formed simply by 
reduplication; but it also must be said that some iudi- 
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viduals of tlie same tribe do not form a plural at all 


from the same word, where another individual would do 
so. There is also a goodly number of substantives, which 
are not used in the plural, because they are of a collective 
nature. A dual exists only for the first personal pronoun. 

As regards the numerals, it seems that the Bushmen 
languages have not developed them beyond two ; some 
travellers speak of three ; but this is evidently derived 
from the Khoikhoi word jnora or jnona for those. 

The jAi-Bushmen, however, who inhabit the North 
Western lvalihari in the neighbourhood of Xaltses, (west 
from Lake Ngami or N| Igami) count up to twenty, and 
for the sake of completeness I give these numerals here, 
as I have written them down from the mouth of three 
individuals of the }Ai tribe. 


j Ai-Bushman. 

Khoikhoi. 

One 

Iguil 

Igui 

Two 

Igam 

Igam 

Three 

jnona 

jnona 

Four 

geie 

haga 

Five 

Iguim tsoum 
(i.e., one hand) 

gore 

Six 

Iguisa 

Inani 

Seven 

Igamana 

liu (hugu) 

Eight ' 

jnonadi 

llkhaisa 

Nine 

luitai Ilgam 

khoisi 

Ten 

1 lyaiiko 

disi 

Eleven 

tamkhumtsu 

disi Igui jklia 

Twelve 

Igamane 

„ Igam „ 

Thirteen 

jnonane 

„ jnona „ 

Fourteen 

I Ikhelsa 

, l‘^ga „ 

Fifteen 

Sixteen 

Seventeen 

Eighteen 

Nineteen 

Twenty 

tsuba llyae 

Igui nalia ifgana 
Igam naha ijigana 
jnona nalia :£gana 
Igamsaragasara 
tsutsarukeh& 

&c. &c. 
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I was so struck with the novelty of this discovery, in 
finding a Bushman tribe which could count beyond 
three, that I repeatedly cross-examined those individuals 
separately. I however still maintain the suspicion that 
this system of numerals is not genuine Bushman counting, 
but that we have to ascribe it to the influence of the 
neighbouring Bakoba tribes of the Tonga Biver, or to the 
influence of the Mashona of the Lake n||Gami, who often 
used to extend their hunting expeditions westward as far 
as Xaltses (Glianze of Galton) and even to the jungles of 
iKhunobis (Tunobis of Galton and Anderson). 

A remarkable feature of the Khoikhoi language is the 
decimal system of counting; a system not adopted from 
the Europeans, but which was established long before the 
Khoikhoi or Nomadic Hottentot branch split into tribes, 
and spread over the various parts of South Africa, as will 
be seen from the following schedule taken from various 
authors who lived and travelled among the different 
Khoikhoi tribes at different times:— 


Witsen. Cccpe . 

Leibniz . Collect . 

Valentyn , 

1691. 

1717. 

1705. 

I. lv’qui 

— 

kclmi 

II. K’kam 

t ? amma 

k-liam 

ILL K’ouna 

houna 

n liona 

IV. Ilacka 

haka 

hoka 

V. Kro 

koro 

kourou 

VI. Nauni 

nani 

nanni 

VII. Honcko 

honko 

honku 

VIII. K’hyssi 

k ? heissee 

kheyssi 

IX. K’geessi 

guissi 

gliesi 

X. Guissi 

gissi 

gissi 

Kolb. Cape . 

Barrow, Eastern. 

Liechtenstein. 

1719. 

l 797 - 

1805. 

I. (t 5 kui 

quai 

t’koei 

IT. K’kam 

kam 

t'kam 

III. K’ouna 

gona 

t’norra 





Kolb. Cape . Harrow. Eastern. Liechtenstein, [ Kora. 

1719. 

1797 * 

1805. 

IV. Hakka 

liaka 

hakka 

V. Koro 

gose 

kurruh 

VI, Nanni 

— 

t’liani 

VII. Honko 

— 

honko 

VIII. Khyssi 

— 

t’kaissee 

IX. K’hessi 

— 

t’goissee 

X. Gyssi 

— 

diissi 


Alexander . 

Knudsen. 

Schmclen. 

Greed 

Great 

North-west Colony. 

Kccrnaqncdand. 

Namaqualand . 

1814. 

1834. 

1842. 

I. Goei 

’kooe 

•gui 

II. Kam 

’tarn 

‘ganj 

III. Nona 

’oona 

”nona 

IV. Halca 

haka 

haka 

V. Kore 

kore 

gore 

VI. Nauni 

’nanee 

’’nani 

VII. Hu 

lioo 

*hu 

VIII. ’Kysa 

’keisa 

’khaise 

IX. Koisi 

koese 

khoise 

X. Disi 

deesee 

disi 

Vollmcr. 

TindalL 

Th. Hahn. 

Gnat Numaqualand. N.E. NamaquoJand. 

Gage Toicn. 

Red Nation. 

Wesley Vale . 

j Kora Captive 

1856. 

1852. 

1871. 

I. |Gui 

ckui 

IS lli 

II. |Gam 

ckam 

Igarna 

III. tXona 

qnona 

jnona 

IV. Haga 

haka 

haka 

V. Goro 

kore 

koro 

VI. tNani 

qnani 

jnani 

VII. Hu 

hu 

hongu 

VIII. IIKhaisa 

xkhaisi 

llkhaisa 

XL Khoisi 

goisi ' 

k ^oisi 

X. Disi 

disi 

dyisi 
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T/i. Hahn . 
Oudtshoorn, E. Prov. 
i 871. 

I. lKui 
IT. I Karri 

III. (Nona 

IV. Haka 
V. Koro 

VI. [Nani 
VII. ilugu 
VIII. IIKhaisi 
IX. Khoisi 
X. Disi 
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Th. Halm. Bergdamara , 
North Namaqualaud. 
1875. 

Ikui 

|kani 

jnona 

haga 

gore 

Inani 

im 

llkhaisa 

khoise 

disi 


A ^Xilwi-Xamaqua from the Kaoko veldt counted in 
the same way as the Great Namaquas. 

This much we know of the time when the numerals 
were formed, that it must have followed the period when 
the Khoikhoi family had left the isolating stage, and 
their language availed itself of the aid of pronominal 
elements in order to form derivatives |Gui, Iga-m, 
jno-na, ha-ga, go-re, Ina-ni, hu-gu or hu-ni-gu, ||khai-si, 
khoi-si, di-si, all have the derivative-pronominal-suffixes* 
i, m, na, ni, gu, ga, re, si. We also know that the Khoi¬ 
khoi could not have invented the numerals before their 
domestic and social condition made counting .and taxing 
necessary. As long as they were hunters, there was 
nothing worth counting, hut when they had taken 
to breeding cattle and sheep, they had to count (jgda) 
their flocks, and the richest man was * the most honoured 
man. Hence it is that j gda, to count , is also used in the 
meaning, to honour , to respect , and I goal) means not only 
the number , hut also the honour, the respect, the regard. 
“ (Goalie tamata ha/* will a Khoikhoi indignantly say. 
“ I am not counted,” that is, “ I am not looked at/’ if he 
thinks that he is unfairly treated. 

The meanings of some of these numerals are very 
clear. \Gui } one, is the single , the lonely one. lor 
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instance, to know whether a man is by himself, one would 
ask, Iffzuiseb ha ? Is he alone ? 

! Gam, two , I derive from the root |ka, lkha, Iga, or lya, 
which is originally a post-position, meaning with ., “ added ” 
“ contributed” in connection with . 

j Nona, three. , comes from j no-na-s or Vno-ma-s, the 
root , the radix of a tree. In every plant the central root 
is the radical and strongest root. The same, the middle 
finger of every hand being the root-finger , it is obvious 
that this finger should have provided the name for the 
number three, because the natives count with the aid of 
the fingers; and whether they commence with the thumb 
or with the little finger, the central or middle finger always 
will turn out to be the third finger, and thus this finger 
became the symbol of the abstract numl r three . 

Saga, four, I cannot venture to explain. 

More interesting again is the derivation of gore , five , 
which means nothing else than the palm of the hand. 
The word goreb, for palm of the hand, is antiquated but 
still in use. I once told a girl to take a dish of food to 
her mother in return for milk which I had received, and 
told her to be careful and not to break the dish. She 
answered, “ Goreb jna ta ni tani” (I will cany it in the 
palm of my hand). This is the way in which the 
Khoikhoi girls always carry their milk-vessels. 7 Gorcb 
is also the Euphorbia candelabra, and shows at the dis¬ 
tance the profile or appearance of a vertically stretched 
arm with the open hand. It is certain that both the 
number gore and the gore- tree have derived the name 
from goreb (also koreb), the open hand. It is also 
certain that the number gore and the tree kore both are 
of the same age. The bark of this gore- tree has served 
from the earliest times as the chief material for the 
manufacturing of the quiver. Places have received their 
names from the abundance of these trees. There is a 
Koreans in the North-western Cape Colony; a jKora 
told me that he was born at Kore^as in the Free State ; 


another . Kore^as is in the [Gami-:jmus territory in 
Southern Namaqualand, and another Kore^as in the North¬ 
western Kalihari, between Gobabis and Ghanze. It is 
well known that the Euphorbia candelabra shows the most 
beautiful and gigantic forms in the Khalamba Mountains 
and in Sekukunfs country and the Hoogeveldt (High¬ 
lands) of the Eastern Transvaal. . From this we may 
conclude, as the gore -tree does not grow in flats, but 
is, in very few exceptions, almost entirely confined to 
mountainous territories, that the* Khoikhoi before they 
separated lived in a mountainous country. This circum¬ 
stance allows us to account for the higher development 
which they received before their cousins, the Bushmen. 
It also points out to us the primordial “ fatherland” of the 
Khoikhoi. 

We come now to the number \nani y six ., where I am 
not able to give a satisfactory explanation. 

Hu or hugu (originally hunigu ) mean the " mixed 
ones,” the “ amalgamated ones,” from Kurd, to stir, to 
amalgamate. For instance, if milk is thrown into coffee, 
a man says, “ Ilunire eibe ots ni jgaise a ” " Stir at first ” 
(that is, mix the coffee with the milk), “ and you will drink 
nicely.” Whether here the seven colours of the rain¬ 
bow gradually flowing into one another originated the 
idea of the number seven I cannot tell, but 1 think it 
possible. 

WKhaisi or || Jchaisa, eighty is very clear from the root 
|| khai, to turn; thus likhaisi means “ turning number”— ie., 
four is turning back again. 

Mhoisi, nine, is not intelligible. All I can say is, that 
it has with khoib, man, the root khoi in common. 

Disi, ten, from di, to do, would give us the meaning 
“done” “finished” And the Khoikhoi now continued 
eleven, disi-Igui-lkha; twelve, disi-lgam-lkha—that is, 
ten-one-with, ten-two-with, &c. &c., or simply with 
striking off disi, ten, |gam-|kha, two-with, and so forth. 
Twenty is (gam disi, two tens; thirty is Jnona disi, three 
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tens, &c. Hundred, disi disi, ten tens, or gei disi, great 
ten. For thousand, loa gei disi, full-great-ten, is now 
in use, but I am not in the position to decide whether 
it is of very recent date or not. 

If we had nothing else but these numerals, it would be 
enough to excite our admiration for the intellectual achieve¬ 
ments of the pre-historic Khoiklioi. These numerals are 
the oldest records of philosophical thinking among the Red- 
men, and rank their inventors with the ancestors of our 
own Aryan race as far as mental power is concerned . But 
fortunately there are some more fragments and relics 
which open to us a clear view T into the social, domestic, 
and religious daily life of the primitive Khoikhoi. He 
was a Nomad, and possessed large herds of cattle and 
sheep. The cattle ( goman ) and sheep (gun) were his 
riches (\un). A rich man (gou-aob) was a fat man; lie 
could afford to be fat (gousa) } he could anoint himself 
with fat (, gaub ). Therefore the word gou-aob> fat-man , is 
identical with \khu-aob, rich-man , and both have now 
become the words by which rulers, kings, chiefs, masters, 
and lords are addressed; gou-aob, or gao-aub, being 
generally used for chief or king, and jkhu-aob for master 
or lord, sometimes simply Ikliub, in which form it is 
also used for the “ Lord in heaven ! 1 

Naturally the richest man had the largest family, lie 
could afford to buy wives as many as he liked; to love, 
to court, is ||a, originally \\ama, which fuller form is 
still in use for to buy , to barter. This shows that the 
Khoikhoi bought their wives, and there must have been 
a remembrance of that custom still, when they first came 
in contact with the black Bantu races; for the Zulus 
have the same word ||<ima for marrying—viz., buying u 
wife, a word which, from its click, shows the Khoikhoi 
origin. 

It is now clear that the richest man became the most 
influential man, and gradually rose to the station of a 
chief. He could buy as many wives as lie liked, and thus 
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ruled through the number of relations and such admirers 
who had to live on him. It is now still expected that 
a Klioikhoi chief must have an open hand and an open 
house ; and the worst that can be said of a chief is, that 
lie is gei- || a/re — ie. y greatly-lefthanded or stingy. It happens 
sometimes, that another man is made chief, who is 
expected to be more liberal. 

It was a great event in the history of the Hottentot 
language, when \(ruri-Khoisib, the ancestor of the pre¬ 
sent nomadic Hottentots called himself the “ Only-man,” 
or khoikhoib , the man of men— ic., man par excellence ; 
when he formed from the root Jchoi such abstract words 
as khoisi, friendly, human; khoisis, humanity, friendli¬ 
ness, kindness, friendship, or khoiya and khoiyasis , kind 
and kindliness ; khoisigagus, marriage, intimacy, friend¬ 
ship ; kJwiyf.khoib , most intimate friend, or, as we say in 
Gen nan, Herzensfrev/nd. 

There is, indeed, a great and striking difference between 
the feelings and ideas of a Bushman and a Khoiklioi. 

This word Klioikhoi opens to us another page of the 
records of the pre-historic Hottentots. It proves that 
besides the San or Bushmen, there were no other nations 
known to the Khoiklioi. The present Bergdamaras are 
called Dawa, the conquered people, and also j Haukhoi, 
the strange people, or foreigners—i.e,, people of another 
nation or tribe. The very fact that the word Da-ma is 
a derivative, while Khoiklioi and Sa are not, shows us 
that the word Sa and Khoiklioi were formed some con¬ 
siderable time before Dama—that is, before the time the 
Klioikhoi came in contact with black races. For instance, 
all the names of the Klioikhoi tribes are derivatives, as 
can be seen from the following enumeration |Ko-bi-si, 
^Au-ni, ^Hu-be, jKo-ra, jGo-na, jGo-ra-ya, ||Ha-bo-l»o, 
jGa-mi-^nu, Ou-te-ni-, &c. This indicates that these 
tribes came into existence only after the agglutinative 
character of the Khoiklioi language was fully, estab¬ 
lished, and perhaps most of them after the primitive 
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Khoikhoi family had separated. Here I may add that 
the Khoikhoi name for Betyuana is Bri or Biri (Bricjua 
of the Cape Becords), and this appellation is generally 
derived from biri, cjoat; thus the Tyuana are the Goat 
people, But I am more inclined to derive the word 
JJiriq ua from ha -Bcri, or ba-Pedi, or ba-Beli, a Tyuana 
tribe, who formerly lived more to the South, in the pre¬ 
sent Free State, and are of Suto (Basuto) extraction, who 
form again a sub-family of the Tyuana. 

Before the Khoikhoi left their primordial “ Fatherland, 1 ” 
the various degrees of relationship were already estab¬ 
lished. Father as genitor was Wgu-b; as protector i-b; as 
master saub ; as friend ah, tatah, abob and abo-ib. Amongst 
many other names for mother was that suggestive expres¬ 
sion ei-gos, the one who looks upon —viz., the child (from ei 
upon, and go to look, to see). Strange enough, uncle and 
grandfather, or ancestor, were called llnaub ; the son-in-law 
was ||nu-ri-b, and he had to spend his first years like 
Jacob in the sendee of his father-in-law. He was the 
old man's companion in the hunting-field as well as in the 
war. Polygamy was customary, as we can see from the 
appellations gei-ris, the elder wife , the great-wife , and 
\a-ri-s, the younger vnfe. As we shall see in the follow¬ 
ing chapter, Heitsi-eibib, their great-grandfather, had a 
second wife. And the laws of succession and inheritance 
are now-a-days the same among the surviving tribes as 
they were before their separation. Law, ^.hanub means 
what is right, straight, what is in a straight line. A great- 
mans, or, to speak more familiarly, a gentleman's, word was 
a true word {amah), and it wns a disgrace to a “ great - 
man' to speak untruth, or to purni or gam . Boys 
when they became of age were told not to lie, not to steal 
|a, and not to ill-treat the other sex, not to commit rape. 
The vendetta, || liharah, was in practice, which means the - 
doing-in-rrf uni. Sin, guilt, and wickedness was expressed 
by the word ||o-re-b, evidently derived from the word I id, 
to die ; lioreb thus means what makes liable to death, and 
llore^a wicked, sinful. 
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All the Kholkhoi tribes use the expression Taras for 
woman. We have still the name of Tradouw — ic., Tara - 
claob —for a mountain-pass not far from Swellendam. 
Taras is the woman, as ruler of the house, the mistress ; 
it is exactly the Middle-High-German vrouwe. The root da 
or ta means to conquer, to rule, to master, and the suffix ra 
expresses a custom or an intrinsic peculiarity. Taras is also 
a woman of rank, a lady . In every Khoiklioi’s house the 
woman, or taras y is the supreme ruler ; the husband has 
nothing at all to say. While in public the men take the 
prominent part, at home they have not so much power 
even as to take a mouthful of sour milk out of the tub, 
without the wife’s permission. If a man ever should try 
to do it, his nearest female relations will put a fine on 
him, consisting in cows and sheep, which is to be added 
to the stock of the wife. In the house the wife always 
occupies the right side of the husband and the right side 
of the house. 

If a chief died, it often happened that his energetic 
wife became the gau-tas (contracted from gautaras), the 
ruling woman— ix. } the queen of the tribe—in place of the 
son who was not of age. Thus, the name of an old 
queen, Xamjhas, who ruled the Cauquas (iKliauas) at the 
time of Simon van der Stell, in the present Worcester 
district, in the valleys of the Brcede river, has been handed 
down to us, and her descendants now live on the outskirts 
of the Kalihari, where they still rule the tribe, who left 
the Colony seventy years ago. I mean the Xamlhca, or 
so-called Amraal-family, ruling the Gei-lKhauas of 
Gobabis. Here I must mention a peculiar old custom 
common to all Khoikhoi tribes, and which pioves how well 
the conjugal ties were already established before the 
Khoikhoi separation. 8 A11 the daughters are called aft*the 
father and all the sons after the mother. Thus, if the father 
is X.am\ha-b and the mother is ^Arises, the sons are— 

1 . X Ariseb geib— ix., t Arise the big one, or the eldest 
:£Arise. 
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2. Mriseb ijikhami, ijiArise the younger one. 

If there are three sons, then the following appellative 
or cognominal distinctions are made: 

1. ijiAriseb geib. 

2. :j:Ariseb Inaga-mab— i.e., ijiArise the-lower-standing, 
i.e., the second. 

3. £Ariseb ijikhami. ijiAriseb the younger one or 
the youngest. 

If there are four sons, the denomination runs thus : 

1. ijiAriseb geib. 

2. ijiAriseb jnaga-mab. 

3. ijiAriseb ijikhami. 

4. jiAriseb Inaga-ma-ijikhami. 

If there are five sons, the denomination is like the 
preceding, where there are four; the fifth one is called 
jgaob, and if it is a daughter jgaos, which means the 
“°cut off.” And if there are more than five sons, mere cog¬ 
nomina such as jlnub, the dark one, |haib, the fawn-colouied 
one, |awab, the red one, Inubub, the short one, gaxub, the 
tall one, &c., are used. 

In exactly the same way the daughters are called after 
the father; for instance, Xam-lhab being the father, 
the sutfix s of the feminine gender is simply put in 
place of the masculine b and we thus receive:—1. 
Xam-lhas gei.s. 2. Xam |has Inaga-mas. 3. Xam 
|has jlkhams, &c. This custom will guide us, when in 
the sequel we have to explain the relationship of mjtho- 
logical persons. There is, for instance, jbrisib, the son 
ofHeitsi-eibib. Our old storyteller did not give us the 
name • ■ But from knowing her son’s 

name to be jUrisib, we quite correctly infer that her 
name certainly was jUrisi-s. 

The eldest daughter was highly respected ; to her was 
entirely left the milking of the cows. Ihis was in 
accordance with the respect shown to the female sex in 
general. There is a nice charming little song illustrating 
this. 
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Ti yamsc ! My lioness ! 

IGaibisia \aotc ? Art thou afraid that I will bewitch 
thee ? 


Gamma ke \ausi ||gani Jomsai ! 

Thou milkest the cow with a fleshy hand— i.e., with a 
soft hand. 

Natere ! Bite me— i.e., kiss me ! 

\Gabi-\khaterc ! Pour for me (milk) ! 

Ti yamsc ! My lioness. 

Gei Jehoits case ! Great man’s daughter. 

The uncle always ca,lls his niece, the brother’s or 
sister’s daughter,/' Ti yamsc” my lioness. 

The highest oath a man could take and still takes, was 
to swear by his eldest sister, and if he should abuse this 
name, the sister will walk into his flock and take his 
finest cows and sheep, and no law could prevent her 
from doing so. A man never can address his own sister 
personally; he must speak to another person to address 
the sister in his name, or in absence of anybody, he says 
so that his sister cun hear, “ I wish that somebody will 
tell my sister that I wish to have a drink of milk,” &c., 
&c. The eldest sister can inflict even punishment on a 
grown-up brother, if he omits the established traditional 
rules of courtesy and the code of etiquette. 

The art of making mats (Igaru-ti) and of bending poles 
(jhana-gu) for their beehive-shaped matliouses was com¬ 
mon to all Khoikhoi; and pottery, and the manufacture 
of milk vessels (||hoe-ti), and wooden dishes (joreti), and 
wooden basins and bowls (a-^u-ti or Igabi-ti), must also 
have been established before their pre-historic migration 
took place, for the substance of which their pots are 
made is the same, clay and ground-quartz. I have frag¬ 
ments of pots dug from the shores of the Southern Capo 
Colony, and from the outskirts of the Kalahari, which 
in shape and substance show no difference; and 'the 
Kamaquas of the present day still make pots in the old 
style, though traders s>. 11 to them iron pots very cheap 
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(pot su-s, to boil, to cook sai). Food, especially meat, is 
always well boiled, and not underdone, as our gourmands 
prefer it. 

We must also conclude that the process of melting 
ore was known to the Khoiklioi before their general 
separation ; for \urib is the word for iron or any other 
metal used by all clans and tribes, and is derived from |? 7 , to 
separate (intransitive and transitive), German ausschcidcn. 
They also manufactured knives, spears (goagu), and 
metal rings both of copper and iron, as ornaments for 
arms and legs. (Rings jganugu, literally meaning the 
ties, from jgai to bind.) From the invention of iron 
tools, such as knives and axes and spears, it was only a 
short step to the fabrication (llhoe-^oa-lna) of wooden 
vessels in which they could keep their milk and fat. 

But iron and copper tools were, on account of the diffi¬ 
culty of manufacturing them, as yet too valuable ; conse¬ 
quently the stone implements of the more primitive age 
were not entirely abandoned. That a Stone Age must have 
existed among the Hottentots is proved by the fact that 


the priest (!gai-aob) up to this day never uses an iron 
knife, but always a splint of a sharp quartz, when ho has 
to perform the rite of making a boy a man, or if lie has 
to make an operation, or if a sheep or cow is slaughtered 
as an offering to the deceased or to the Supreme Being. 

Oxen were brukeu in for the purpose of carrying and 
riding (jgabi), and men and women both were experts in 
the art of riding, much unlike the Kafir, who will ride 
while his wife and children have to trot alongside of 
him. Van Riebeeke’s journal in the Cape Archives of 
1658 speaks of pack-oxen ; and also Vasco da Gama, when 
he came to Mosselbay, saw * women riding on oxen down 
to the Bay to see the new comer (the ship of da Gama). 

It speaks well for the refined taste of the ancient 
Klioikhoi, that they were fond of perfumes (sa-b or bu^u). 


♦ “Their bride* on slow-paced oxen ride behind.” — Camoehs, The Lusiad. 
Book V. 
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The most costly present lovers could lavish on each other 
was Lu^u, and these sweet aromatic herbs of a certain 
Diosma were also sprinkled on those cairns which 
still are objects of worship, and where they assembled to 
offer prayers to the deceased or to the Supreme Being 
Tsuiljgoab. We know that in the earliest times a large 
trade was carried on (||amab, trade, llaniagu, to trade, to 
exchange, to barter), not only with pottery, dishes, spears, 
and knives, but cliielly with Bu^il And the leaves of 
the Diosma growing on the Khamies Bergen, the Lange 
Zwarte Bergen ftNu-llkhara, a name still remembered 
by the old men of the jAmas tribe), and of the iKhomab 
Mountains in Great Namacjualand, and of ifiXu-lhoas 
opposite Sandwich harbour, were known all over the 
Klioikhoi territory. 

That the eyes of the ancient Klioikhoi were early 
directed towards the sky, we shall see from a myth in the 
following chapter. The stars too were an early object of 
contemplation to them, as is. evident from the number of 
names for the stars. Certain if is that the {Khtisdi (jI\hu¬ 
ll usotij or Pleiades, the Belt of Orion or j gorerju the 
Zebras, a Orionis yami, the Lion, a Tauri (Aide bar anj aob y 
the husband, were known to all the Klioikhoi before the 
separation. There was a star-mythology, and things in 
the blue vault went on in the same way as here on earth. 

The ancient Klioikhoi were a brave and warlike people, 
and it charac terizes their wars that women and children were 
spared. War was torob , from toru } to bore, to perforate; thus 
war means the perforator. Bravery was highly admired, 
and girls used to meet the victorious heroes (jgari-b. Ilgob, 
je-aob) who returned to the kraals laden with booty, sing¬ 
ing their praise. Such heroes had then to undergo a 
ceremony. The priest or Igaiaob cut certain marks on 
the chest of the brave man with a flint stone, and lie 
received then on such an occasion a cognomen as Xama- 
jgamteb, Lion-killer, NOtsatamab, The One who cannot 
die, Aogullob, Destroyer of heroes, &c, Barnes of places 
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and rivers up to this* clay tell us of battles once fought, 
such as \IChami and \Khcvms, Battlefield, \Kho-\\oa-Us ) 

“ You cannot catch me \Klwtoas, the last one caught ; 
\Kyiycts } peace ; \IIu-viki7iias, “ I am not afraid. Otliei 
names again bear testimony to the love for dancing and 
singing, °like \Gal\\nais and \Gtu\\,iai x cu>, “Good, pleasant 
singing,” ^A^als, “ Keed-dance” And even sentimental 
feelings seem to be as characteristic of them as of the 
writers of fashionable novels now-a-days. I \A lias, “ Dying 
from love,” has probably been the .scene of a very tragical 
love affair. 

Prophets (gebo-aogu, ie seers) could tell to new-born 
children as well as to heroes their fate, and this impor¬ 
tant institution was in the hands of the greatest and 
most respected old men of the clan. We shall see here¬ 
after that Heitsieibib, Tsu-Hgoab and the Moon, all 
were endowed with the power of prophecy. 

I have already shown in the forms derived from Jchoi, 
that the Khoikhoi are able to form abstract words. 

This distinguishes them most favourably from all the 
Bushmen tribes, and proves how high their mental de¬ 
velopment must have heen before they emigrated from 
their primitive territory. 

I shall give only a few specimens. to think, from 

ij: ani to cut to pieces, to slaughter, hence, (:£ams), 
the thought ; fei-fel-sen, to consider, to think over again , 
the result of one’s own consideration, idea, 

perception. 

I, to appear, to shine; Isib, form, shape, likeness, ap¬ 
pearance ; Isa and full of form, beautiful, piett}, 
handsome. 

Si, to come, to arrive ; si (from sini), to cause to arm e 
ie., to send ; smn, to send oneself— ic., to work; Gorman, 
sick anschieken . 

A, yes; arruc, true; arnab, truth; amasib, truthfulness, 
love of truth. 

| Nams, love,fondness; nam|namsa. fond, dear; |nam, to 
love. 
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|Amo, eternal, endless, lamosib, eternity. This lamo is 
derived from |fi to he sharp, to be pointed; hence |amo, 
the end, the point o is used as the a privativura in 
Greek, and means without. Thus lamo, what is without 
end. 

iKhom, to have mercy; Ikhoms, mercy. 

|u, to forget; |u, to forgive— i.e. y to forget the hatred. 

£Kha, to refuse; ifkhaba, stubborn, wicked; pcha- 
basib , wickedness, badness. Why missionaries have com¬ 
mitted the absurdity of forming from a Hebrew root the 
word eloyoresa — i.e. } being without eloliim—is to me a 
riddle, when we have a very pregnant Khoiklioi word to 
express wicked and wickedness. 

TsCt, to feel; tstib, the feeling, taste, sentiment; tsa\kha, 
to feel with— ie., to condole ; tsa-lkhasib, condolence 
(German Mitgefiihl). 

\Anu , clean, neat; but amt , sacred, pure,refined,hand¬ 
some, beautiful; also anuya ; anusib, holiness, sacredness, 
purity. 

To show what the Khoiklioi mean by anu and anuya , 
I may give the following conversation 1 once had with 
an old Namaqua. A girl, a niece of his, used to bring 
daily some milk to my camp. Her lovely face and the 
pure expression of the eyes had struck me repeatedly, 
and I could not help being complimentary to the old 
man. It was indeed one of those faces 


“ Which tell of days in goodness spent, 
A mind in peace with all be low* 


A heart whose love is innocent.’ 


I used in my conversation the. word Isa (beautiful), when 
the old man almost indignantly said, “ No, every girl can 
be Isa, hut such an appearance as hers we call anv\a 
(full of purity).” This was amongst Khoiklioi who had 
no missionary yet, and who still lived in national primi¬ 
tive independence. 

Nothing, however, is more convincing of the abstract 
power of the Khoiklioi language than the great nu,mher 
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of names for the various divisions and subdivisions of 
colours. The colour itself is isib — ie. y appearance. It 
must be remembered that the colours named in the fol¬ 
lowing are not all which are known to the Khoikhoi, 
which must surprise the more if we recollect that they 
have been collected in the most barren territory of South 
Africa, in Great Namaqualand. For this reason we need 
not doubt that, among the other tribes, not only the same 
words were in existence, but that also more subdivisions 
were known. Be this however as it may, we are 
told that Demokritus knew only of four colours, and that 
in China the number of colours was originally five, while 
we shall learn from the following that the Khoikhoi dis¬ 
tinguished very strictly between Muri, white, 2 fnii, black, 
3 lam, green, *[awa (|aua, lava), red, 5 :j:hoa, blue, 6 |hai, 
fawn-coloured, 7 Jhuni, yellow, 8 tgama, brown, 9 lkhan, 
grey, 'Inai^u, “Igaru, dotted. Then we have the fol¬ 
lowing subdivisions—^uri-jhuni, whitish-yellow, ‘fiurisi, 
whitish, 3 :{:nu-|ho, black-patched, ^nu-lgaru, black- 
dotted, "ifnu-^iura, black-shining (German, schivarz- 
sc.hillcrnd), G |;tva-^ura, red-shining, 7 |ava-^gani, with white 
and red patches, 8 |awa-|ho or lgi-jho, chestnut-colour, 
9 |avara or lava^a, reddish, “jam-ifiira, green-shining (for 
instance, the colour of the Naja Haje); “ifgama-lho, brown- 
dotted, ‘-^gama-lgaru, the same, 13 ;f:gama-:f:hoa, brownish- 
blue (the colour of Bucephalus Capensis); 14 ^gama-^:ura, 
brown-shining, like the Vipera Cornuta. The colour of 
the rainbow is always jam, green; only in two cases I 
heard that it was considered to be \am, red. The name 
of the rainbow is tsawirub and dabitsirub. In Bible 
translations of missionaries we read \a viAlianab, This 
is very incorrect, and nothing else but a verbal transla¬ 
tion of rain-low. As to tsawirub, the etymology is not 
quite clear; tsawib is the ebony-tree, which much re¬ 
sembles in appearance the weeping willow ; the leaves are 
dark grem , %nu-\am, and tsabaya bile-coloured, from 
tsabab, the bile. Now it is difficult to say whether the 



the green colour of the 
bile, and also whether the rainbow, tsawirub, received its 
name from isabcib. jUri is a derivative from the original 
ju, and certainly lias with j virus, egg, the root ju in com¬ 
mon ; consequently juri means egg-coloured, and the egg 
par excellence, the ostrich egg, is white. The same root 
for white and egg we had in the IAi Bushman language. 
(Am, green, means originally springing up, or shooting 
forth, like in German ausscldagend , used for the fresh 
green leaves ; ja, to hit, ijinou-ja, and ^nou-jan, to beat 
—to hit, German, treffen ; ||nau-ja and llnau-jan to hear 
—to hit, i.e., to understand; mu-la and mu-Jan, to see 
Or to look—to hit, i.e ., to observe, to perceive, to 
acknowledge. |Ava, red, is nothing else but laua, blood- 
coloured, from |au, to bleed, or lau-b, blood. jHuni is 
yellow, that is, the colour of clay or ground, from jhu-b, 
ground, earth, clay. ifGania, brown, is the colour of 
ijigfih, originally ifgamab, the colour of a vlcy; the vley 
is a water-pond, which is dry in the winter, and then the 
bottom shows a brown colour. [Khan, grey, is the 
culour of the jkhani, Bos elaphus. jNai-:|:u is the 
colour of the jnaib, giraffe and also of the zebra.* |Garu 
is dotted like a leopard, hence this animal is called 
Igarub. The other name of Igarub, leopard, however, is 
more significant; lie is also called ^oasaub, the mark 
scratcher, from ^oa to scratch, and sau to mark, to im¬ 
print. 

I cannot conclude this chapter without adding some 
remarks cm Khoikhoi poetry, and on the so-called i( JRccd- 
danre? rjiab, to which in the following chapters repeatedly 
reference will be made. 

The Khoikhoi have two kinds of poetry, sacred and 
profane. The sacred hymns, as well as the profane 
songs, are sung accompanied by the so-called Reed-music 
or Reed-dancers. The sacred hymns are generally 
prayers, invocations, and songs of praise in honour of 
Tsu||goab,Heitsieibib,and the Moon; and such sacred songs, 
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and the performance with dancing is called \geib while 
the general profane songs are called | \nai-tsanali, and to 
perform them with a dance on reed-pipes, or better, bark- 
pipes, is ^.(xbct yjtiire. The profane reed-dances or reed- 
songs are of a very different nature. Either the fate of 
a hero who fell in a battle or lost his life on a hunting 
expedition, is deplored ; and on such an occasion a per¬ 
formance is connected with it. In such a case the per¬ 
formances have much in common with the mediseval 
German “ Singspiel.” We can also compare them 
with our modern operas. If an illustrious stranger visits 
a place, lie is often welcomed with a reed-dance while 
entering the place. Thus the first Moravian missionary, 
George Schmidt, who came to the IlHeisiqua Hottentots 
in the Calodon district, was received witli a reed-dance. 
The Dutch Governor van der Stell, on his journey to the 
Copper Mountains, the present Copper mines, was 
honoured in the same way. Hop, a burgher of Stellen¬ 
bosch, who in Governor Ryk van Tulbagli's time went on 
an expedition to Great Namaqualand, received the congra¬ 
tulations of the ilHabobes at the foot of the IIKharas 
mountain in a grand reed-dance performance. Alexander 
received the same honours from his Nam aqua host, the 
famous Jotiker Afrikaner |Haramub ; and up to this time 
the traveller, if he only understand how to fraternize 
with them, will gladly be admitted to witness their 
simple merry-making. 

If chiefs have become unpopular by some whimsical 
or despotic orders, very soon the tongue of the women— 
of whom a Khoikhoi proverb says “ that they cannot be as 
long quiet as it takes sweet milk to get sour ”■—will lecture 
him in a sarcastic reed-song. Once I saw a chief sitting 
by, when the young girls sung into his face, telling him 
“ that lie was a hungry hyena and a roguish jackal ; that 
he av;is the brown vulture who is not only satisfied with 
tearing the liesh from the bones, but also feasted on 
the intestines.” On auother occasion, a very old 
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man had married a very young girl, and her friends 
sung: 

The geiris (first wife) is dismissed, his only great 
thought is the jaris (second wife); or, as we should say, 
“Age does not prevent a man making a fool of himself” 

Other songs again are of a very simple character : 
“ Don’t, please, kill my antelope, my darling antelope; my 
antelope is so poor; my antelope is an orphan”—and 
are simply an instance of the thrift of poetical produc¬ 
tiveness. Or they are of a comical nature, sympathizing 
with a patient who suffers from gripes : 

Poor young | (Kharis got into a fright, 

She is suffering from gripes, 

And bites the ground like the hyena which ate poison. 

The people run to see the fun I 

They all were very much frightened I 

And still they say — oh, it is nothing ! 

This reminds one very much of the style of Heinrich 
Heine; and even more of the way of the Middle-High-Ger¬ 
man poet, Nithart. I saw this play, “ The Gripes,” per¬ 
formed, and honestly confess that I laughed until the tears 
came. Helmerding could here have found his match in 
caricaturing people. 

Every larger kraal has its bandmaster, dAynn-aub, the 
leader. He teaches the young boys how to perform and 
to play on the pipes, and if a boy should remain out of 
class, lie is sure to get the whip severely. Also the girls, 
y are too lazy and do not pay attention enough, 
receive now and then the whip, but then generally on the 
kaross, merely to make a noise and to frighten them. The 
reed-music sounds exactly like the playing on a harmonium. 
It is very pleasant indeed to hear it at a distance. Boys 
who perform well, are petted by the girls, and this kind of 
petting is called 1/ -\A-\to touch the body, which mcanv, 

u to praise a person in a song.” 

Such was the culture of the Khoikhoi before they 
migrated from the grave of (Gurikhoisib, and such was it 
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still at tlie time when Bartolomeo Diaz discovered the 
Cape,, and when Governor Jan van Riebeeke hoisted the 
banner of the Netherlands at the foot of Table Mountain, 
below the old Khoikhoi kraal 9 ||Hu-jgais. And such we 
find it still to be amongst the tribes of Great Namaqualand, 
and the remnants of the [Kora and the so-called Cape 
Hottentots. 

The orthography of the few specimens of the old Khoi¬ 
khoi language of the Cape Colony, given by Witsen, Kolb, 
Yalentyn, Ludolf, Leibniz, Thunberg, Spaarman, Le 
Yaillant, Bairow, Liechtenstein, Burchell, &c., is very much 
distorted, when compared with that of the excellent pub¬ 
lications of Schmelen, Knudsen, Yollmer, and Tindall. 
Nevertheless, the language of the Khoikhoi tribes, such as 
the Kochoquas, Charigurunas, Hessaquas, Outeniquas, 
Attaquas, now swept from the face of the earth, and the 
present living idioms of the Namaquas, jGonaquas, 
iKliauas, jAmas, and (Koras, and few remnants of the 
Chrichriquas, the present Griquas, show the same structure, 
the same sex-denoting tendency, the same agglutinative 
peculiarity, the same decimal system of counting, and an 
equal abundance of abstract ideas and expressions well 
fitted to interpret the most sublime and sacred feelings 
of the# human heart. 

An unmerciful fate has overtaken the Khoikhoi; the 
most powerful tribes have been annihilated, and with 
them their traditions, sacred as well as profane. Those 
still extant have lost so much of their national peculi¬ 
arities by contact with civilization, and have adopted such 
a number of Indo-European beliefs and customs; and 
the Christian ideas introduced by missionaries have 
amalgamated to such a degree with the national religions 
ideas and mythologies, that for this reason I have in the 
following pages preferred to give less than I could give, lest 
I should be accused that from a certain natural interest 
in, ami sympathy with, the Khoikhoi, I had been 
carried away to assign to them a higher station in the 
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scale of culture than they are entitled to claim. I wanted 
to represent the religious ideas of the Khoikhoi and the 
worship of their Supreme Being in its true light, and had 
therefore to leave out every legend or myth, which, 
although it may he genuine, gives to the foreigner reason to 
believe that it savours too much of missionary influence. 

A friend of mine the other day in Cape Town, when 
we were speaking about the traditions of the South 
African races, told me in a blunt way that these stories 


were insipid, and some even very repulsive; no sensible 
and educated man would look at them ! I had to remind 
my friend that, as to the repulsiveness, he simply showed 
that he was very little acquainted with Greek mythology, 
and as to the charge of being insipid, the same was said 
at the beginning of the Nursery Tales collected by Grimm, 
which are now translated into Dutch and English; and 
that men of world-wide experience are happy to till up their 
leisure hours with reading those simple tales over again, 
which, in their childhood, were heard from the lips of 


some old nurse. 

To the man of science, these so-called insipid and repul¬ 
sive . Dories have the same interest as the Batliybius 
Haeckelii has to the biologist, and a common lichen to 
the botanist, who would perhaps pass unnoticed a famous 
race-horse, or a gigantic cabbage. 



NOTES TO THE FIRST CHAPTER. 

1 Tsui-|Igoab, &c. On the title-page I have written 
Tsuni-llgoam, because this is the reconstructed original 
form. The nasal ~ was originally an >1 or vi; thus we 
have still the forms |hu/i-khoib and |hu-khoib, 

^gaobeb and ^a-^gaobeb, ^ffamflh|goiib and 

^Ga-^gorib, YKlivni and \Kliiti, &c. As to the suflix 
7/i in llgoaw, it is more primitive than b. Some Cape 
Dialects, and especially the [Kora, have preserved m 

... 




where the Kama uses b; thus, (Kora llkham, Xarna 
llklnib; jKora (gam, Hama (gab; jKora mum, Hama 
mub, &c. &c. Vide Tli. Hahn, “ Die Sprache der Hama” 
(Leipzig, 1870), p. 67, 3 ; also p. 29, sub Dritte Per¬ 
son, and p. 65, |ga, 

2 As to the prehistoric condition of the Hottentot race, 
vide Th. Hahn, “ The Graves of Heitsi-eibib,” in the Cape 
Monthly Magazine (May, 1878), and Friedr. Miiller, 
“Allgemeine Ethnographie” (Wien, 1879), pp. 78 and 
93, &c. 

3 Cattle, sheep, and goats. All the records of the 
Dutch and English and Portuguese navigators agree on 
the point that the Khoikhoi they met with at St. Helena 
Bay, Saldanha Bay, the Cape, Mossel Bay, Algoa Bay, 
were rich in cattle and sheep. The Hottentot sheep is 
particularly known for its long tail and hair in place of 
wool. We are led to believe that the Central African 
natives originally had no sheep. Certainly the Ivafir, the 
Zulu, the Tyuana, the Herero (Damara), and Mho 
had no sheep; and the present Herero sheep is the true 
type of the old Hottentot sheep. The Herero come from 
the heart of Africa, from parts where no sheep are to be 
met with. 

4 Of the hospitality and kind-heartedness of the 
Khoikhoi, Kolb and Valentyn give some striking proofs. 
It is also a prominent feature in the character of the 
Khoikhoi that they are not inclined to steal. 

5 In the “ Idiot-icon Hamburgense,” p. 101, by Michael 
ltichey (Hamburg, 1755), there is the following remark:— 
“ Hiittentiith, Schimpfwort auf einen unniitzen Artzt, 
welcher boim gemeinen Mann heisset: Doctor Hiittentiith, 
dedenLiiden dat, water besiiht.” Then again, “Breraiscli 
NiedersiichsischWdrterbuch” (ii. p. 678):—“ Hiittentiit, so 
nennt der gemeine Mann in Hamburg einen Stumper ip 
der Arzney Kunst.” Both remarks evidently show that 
the word Hiitentut, or Hottentot, means something 
irregular, something which is out of order, something 


extraordinary and confused. Dapper, in liis excellent n ork, 

“ Umbstandliche uud Eigentliche Beschreibnng von Africa’’ 
(Amsterdam, 1670), p.626, expressly says that tlie name 
Hottentot has been given by the Dutch to the natives 
they found at the Cape of Good Hope, on account of the 
curious clicks and harsh sounds in that language, and 
“that the Dutch also apply as a reproach the word 
Hottentot to one who stammers and stutters too much 
with the tongue.” Sutherland, therefore, in his “ Memoir 
respecting the Kaflbrs, Hottentots, and Bosjemans of South 
Africa” (Cape Town, 1846), ii. p. 2, footnote, in what he 
says about the origin of the word Hottentot is wrong. “ It 
appears," says this author, “that the term Hottentot is either 
an original native appellation,belongingto some tribe farther 
north or north-east (which tribe is apparently lost), and 
applied to the inhabitants of the neighbourhood of the 
Cape by the early Portuguese settlers on the coast; but 
the meaning of the term it would seem almost impossible 
to trace, as hitherto its roots have not been found either 
in the Portuguese, the Dutch, the Hottentot, the Arabic, 
or the Sichuana languages, although sought for by some 
learned persons who have taken much interest in the 
research. Yet the Arabic word oote, to strike with a club, 
and again the word toote, a missile or projectile of am 
kind, referring to the well-known weapon of the Hottentot 
as well as of the Kaffer, may favour the idea of its Arabic 
origin, to which the Dutch might have added the Holland, 
for it is sometimes found Hollandootes. (If hac ?) 
Hence, perhaps, the corruption Hotteutootes. Holloii- 
dootes would thus mean, of course, a people struck down 
—conquered by Holland.” 

6 Ku-nene, means nothing else than the Great Rrvor, 
from the adjective nene in the Mbi> language, meaning* 
great, big, large. The derivation of Zambesi is not quite 
clear, but so much we know, that this river was known 
by that name already to the early Portuguese. On u very 
old coloured map of Africa, from about the year lOoo, 
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we find the River Zumbcrc; on the map attached to Dap¬ 
per’s work the Zamb'ere is also marked. Yalentyn, in his 
admirable work on the Dutch East Indian Colonics, gives 
a map, on which also a part of South Africa is sketched, 
and where the said river is pretty fairly laid down with 
the two names Zambesi and Empondo. The Kunene’s 
name is also to be found with the quite correct transla¬ 
tion “ Groote Rivier.” 

7 Gorcb .—That the Khoiklioi transferred other names 
of certain parts of the body, or utensils and furniture, to 
plants, is quite evident from the following examples:— 
||oab, arm and branch of a tree; :|:geigu, the ears, and 
the leaves of the trees and plants; llharan, the flowers, 
or little pockets from ||has or ||hds pocket, bag. We, 
for instance, call a certain flower in Germany Fantoffd- 
blumc — i.c.y the slipper-flower. 

8 All the daughters arc called after the father. —Mr. G. 
Theal, our excellent South African historian and custo¬ 
dian of the colonial archives, who spent many years 
among the frontier Kafirs, Njgika and |Galeka, informs 
me that they have adopted the same way of name-giving 
from the Khoiklioi, and that this custom is still in vogue 
at the present day. Here we have also, as in so many 
other instances, an evidence that the Khoiklioi exercised 
an influence on the Kafir. 

9 \\IIu-\jjais .—This is the name by which Cape Town 

is known wherever the Khoiklioi tongue is spoken. 
This name consists of two words, ||hu the root of a 
verb, meaning ‘'to condense/’ hence ||hu-s, an old word 
for cloud, the word is still used; llhus is also a game, and 
especially the game where |Gurikhoisib, who is also 
called :£Eij^alkhajtoabiseb, oi loses all his 

copper beads. This is metaphor; and llhus or the ||hfls 
game is the game, battle, or fight in the clouds—the 
thunderstorm. In the thunderstorm ^:Ei^a|kha||nabiseb 
loses the lightning, which falls down to the earth; jgai 
is to bind, to surround, to tie, to envelop. ||Hu-!gais 
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consequently means “ veiled in clouds” And, indeed, 
every inhabitant of Cape Town will admit that this is a 
very significant name for “ Table-mountain.” We still 


say, if the clouds envelop the top of 
he has his “ tablecloth ” on. 


: Table-mountain/' 
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CHAPTER II. 

The religious instinct should he 
honoured, even in darh and con¬ 
fused mysteries . — Sciielllng. 

SACRED FRAGMENTS AND RELICS. 

In this chapter I propose to give extracts from the 
accounts of former travellers as much as my own obser¬ 
vations, reserving for my next chapter the inferences I 
have drawn from them. 

Worship of IL iisi-eibib. 

Corporal Miiller, travelling with the Hottentot inter¬ 
preter Harry along the False Bay, east of the Cape, in 
October, 1655, says: 

“ We were marching generally in a S.E. direction; 
after marching half an hour one morning we saw a 
strange proceeding of the Hottentot women on the side 
of our path, where a great stone lay. Each woman had a 
green branch in her hand, laid down upon her face on the 
stone, and spoke words, which we did not understand; 
on asking what it meant, they said, ‘ Hette hie } and 
pointed above, as if they would say, 4 It is an offering, to 
Cod.’ ”—(“Sutherland Memoir respecting the Kaffers, Hot¬ 
tentots, and Bosjestnans,” vol. ii. p. 88.) 

As will he seen from the sequel of this chapter, the 
word “ Ilette hie ” is only a distortion of “ Ifeitsi-eibib ” 
and the form of worship, described here at the cairn, is 
nothing else but the Hoitsi-eibib worship, as it is practised 
still up to this day all over Great Namuqualand and in 
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[Koranaland, where Heitsi-eibib has changed names, and 
the worship is offered to iGarubeb or Tshi-llgoab. 


Worship of TsiLi-\\godb (Dawn), \ \Khdb {Moon) and 
Hcitsi-eibib {Dawn-tree). 

Dapper, as early as 1671, speaking of the Khoikhoi 
at the Cape of Good Hope, says : 

“ They know and believe that there is One , whom they 
call hunima or suinma (i.e. t in Narna or I Kora \hoon, 
heaven ), who sends rain 011 earth, who makes the winds 
blow, and who makes the heat and the cold. 

“ They also believe that they themselves can make 
rain, and can prevent the wind from blowing. 

“ It appears also that there is a certain superstition 
about the new moon. Dor if the moon is seen again (the 
new moon) they crowd together, making merry the whole 
night, dancing, jumping, and singing; clasping their 
hands together, and also murmuring some words (singing 
hymns). 

<f Nay, their women and children are seen to kneel 
before erected stones and bow' before them.”—( 0 . Dapper, 
“ Umbstandliclie und Eigentliehe Besehreibung von 
Africa.” Amsterdam, 1671, pp. 626, 627.) 

Ilcitsi-eibib, or Tsui-\\goab , Worship . 

Nicolas Witsen, burgomaster of Amsterdam, commu¬ 
nicates to his learned friend Jobst Ludolf. in Germany, 
the following interesting letter, dated Cape id Good Hope, 
February 19, 1691, forty years alter the landing of 
Governor Jan van Kiebeeke at the Cape; 

“ Nobilissimus vir miscebat sennonem cum aliquot 
Ilottentottis, qui pro sua ergaipsum fumiliaritate deed ant 
nihil dissimulando 1 ‘ sc ado rare Beam cerium cdopicui' 
cuius caput maims seu pugni magnitudinem habeivl ; 
grandi eundem esse et deducto in latitudinein qorpore; 
auxilium vero eiu.s iniplorari tempore fumis et anonae. 
carioris aut alterius cuiuscunque necessitatis. 
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suas sol ere caput Dei conspergere terra rubra, (torob) 
Buclm et aliis suave olentibus herbis, oblato quoque eidern 
sacrificio non uno. Ex quo demum intelligi coeptum est, 
Hottentottos coiere etiam aliquem 2 Deum! 



Tsui-\\goab y \Guru-b , and || Gaunab. 

Valentyn, a very trustworthy authority, who was a man 
of high education and of a classical training, and who had 
an eye to observe what many others overlooked, tells us 
in the fifth volume of his great work “ Keurlyke Be- 
schryving van Choromandel, &c. &c., vol. v. p. 109: ‘‘I 
heard from the chieftains and various others that they 
call 4 GxkV in their language not only the ‘ Great Chief] in 
saving, if it thunders, the Great Chief is angry with us ; 
but they generally call ‘God’ in their language Thuhwa 
or Thtik-qua (Tsui -1 Igoab); but the Supreme Ruler they 
call Khovrrou ; the Devil , Dangoh and Dam oh ; a Spectre 
whom they fear very much, somsoma And p. 158 
our-author continues: “ I must say, that I really ob¬ 
served many things amongst them which looked like 
religious worship. 

“II 'in, when the new moon reappears, they 

have that whole night a great merry-making and clasping 
of hands. They also, ten or twelve of them, sit on the 
banks of a river together, and throw some balls or dump¬ 
lings, made of clay, into the water.It also is 

certain that I often heard them speaking of a Great 
Chief who dwells on high, whom they call in their 
own language Thikwa or Thuhwa , and to whom they 
showed respect, especially during great storms of thunder 
and lightning. They also know of a Devil, whom they 
call Darnuh , a black chief, who does much harm to 
them ; they avoided speaking of him, as he often persecuted 
them ; but in carefully examining tin's, it is nothing else 
but their wntsomo ,s and spectres. Some of them also call 
the Supreme, Lord (Narna jKhub) from which it is evident 
that they believe in more than one 3 Khourroii.” 




1 Valentyn then continues telling us that he had a con¬ 
versation with a Hottentot who had been trained by the 
Dutch clergyman van Kalden, and he (Valentyn) found 
the man so well informed about the Christian religion 
and discovered in him such an understanding of religious 
matters that it was quite a pleasure to hear him speak¬ 
ing. As to Yalentyn, lie touched on his return voyage 
from the East Indies, in 1705, &t the Cape, lie iia« 
been a minister of the gospel in Amboina, &c., for mor 
than twenty years, and took a great interest in native 
customs and manners, of which lie had acquired a great 
knowledge. 

\\Klicib, the Moon , and j Kind), the Lord , 

2 *he missionaries Pliitschau and Ziegenbalg, sent by 
the King of Denmark, Frederic IV. to India in the 
commencement of the eighteenth century, touched at the 
Cape, whore they had an opportunity of intercourse with 
the Hottentots (Khoikhoi). 

Pliitseluiu saw how the natives danced in the moon¬ 
light, singing and clasping their hands together. Jhe 
missionary asked whether they worshipped the Moon ? 
The answer was, that they could not exactly say this, hut 
it was the old custom of their ancestors to do so. They 
worshipped a Great Chief. —(AY. Gcrmann, Ziegenhalg 
und Pliitschau, Erlangen, 1868, pp. 62.) 

|| KhQi), the Moon } and \Kh ub, the Lord. 

Another traveller ol’ the seventeenth century, Wilhelm 
Vogel, tells us about the Khoikhoi lie met at the Cape : 
“ Of God and His nature they know very little or nothing, 
although one can observe that they have some worship of 
the moon. At uew moon they come together and make 
a noise the whole night, dancing in a circle, and while 
dancing they clasp their hands together. Sometimes they 
are seen in dark caves, where they offer some pray ms, 
which, however, a Europe an does not understand. V idle 
doing this they have a very curious behaviour, they turn 
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their eyes towards the sky and one makes to the other a 
cross on the forehead. Arid this is, perhaps, a kind of 
religious worship/’ — (Wilhelm ,Vogel, “ Ostindiariische 
Iieise,” p. 67.) 


\\Khctb, the Moon ; Tsui- 1 \goab, the Dawn; \Khub, the 
Lord; \\Gaundb, the Destroyer. 

We now come to the worthy German Magister, Peter 
Kolb, whose reports have been repeatedly doubted by 
European writers, but without any good reason. Any 
traveller or missionary who is well acquainted with the 
manners and customs of the Bergdamaras, a black tribe in 
Great Kamaqualand, which entirely has adopted Kama qua 
manners and language, and which preserved these elements 
even much better than the Namaquas themselves, will 
eudorsc the greater part of Kolb’s book on the Hottentots. 
J lie good and kind-hearted old Magister bore no hatred 
against the natives, and he is a great admirer of their 
simple and unvarnished manners. He has paid special 
attention to the religion and worship of these savages, 
and his observations on this subject deserve well to be 
noticed. Kolb quotes first from other authors, and gives 
last, but not least, his own observations :— 

“ Saar, an officer of the Hutch Government (p. 157), 
distinctly says: 'One does not know what kind of religion 
they have, but early, 6 when the day dawns, they assemble 
and lake each other by the hands and dance, and call out 
in their language towards the heavens. From this one 
may conclude that they must have some idea of the God- 
head/”- -(PeterKolb, p.406. German edition. Niirom- 
berg, 1719.) 

From Father Tachard, Kolb also quotes : “ These people 
know nothing of the creation of the world .... nothing 
of the trinity in the Godhead .... but they pray to a 
God ."—(Kolb, p. 406.) 

ihe contemporary of Kolb and Ziegenbalg, was also a 
Danish missionary, Buying, who says: " There arc so tar 
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radcra and traces of an idea- ( perception ;) of a God. For 
they know, at least the more intelligent among them, that 
there is a God, who has made the earth and heavens, who 
causes thunder and rain, and who gives them food and 
shins for clothing, so that also of them may he said what 
St. Paul says, Horn. i. 19.”—(Kolb, p. 406.) 

Kolb’s own experience runs thus : “It is obvious that 
all Hottentots believe in a God, they know him and con¬ 
fess it; to him they ascribe the work of creation, and they 
maintain that he still rules over everything and that lie 
gives life to everything. On the whole he is possessed of 
such high qualities that they could not well describe 
him. . , . . Then our author continues, that nobody has 
given better information on the subject than the abo\e- 
mentioned Boving. 

“ Because the station of a chief is the highest charge, 
therefore they call the Lord 6 Gounia, and they call the 
moon so, as their visible God. But if they mean the 
Invisible, and intend to give him his true name, they call 
him Gounia Tiquaa— be., the God of all go#s. He is a 
good man and docs not do any harm to them, and therefore 
they need not he afraid of him?” Kolb affirms that his 
own experience, gathered during a long residence among 
the natives, is, u that the Khoikhoi giv the moon the name 
of the Great Chief' ’ lie had observed how they performed 
dances in honour of the new moon, and how thev address 
tlie moon in singing: “Be welcome, give ns plenty of 
honey, givo grass to our cattle, that we may get plenty 
of milk/' In oiledng this prayer they look towards the 

moon. 

After our author has described the whole performances, 
and all the rites connected with the religious worship of 
the Hottentots, ho. c.xol.m -: " Vnd who now 
deny that this dancing, singing, and offering invocations 
at the time of the full moon and new moon, is not a 

religious worship ?” (P. 412.) 

1 need not quote any more authorities on this suhju t. 
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It may suffice to state, that I have observed the same 
dancing and singing towards the moon, and that I fully 
can endorse Kolb’s statements. As will be seen in another 
page of this essay, the moon really is considered to be a 
deity, who promises men immortality. 

But: to return to our worthy Magister, he speaks also 
of another being, whom he calls the other Captain of less 
power , from whom some of the natives (the sorcerers, 
jgai-aogu) have learnt witchcraft. He never docs good to 
men, bat always harm. They , therefore, must fear him, 
show respect to him , and serve him. 

This coincides, according to my own experience, with 
the flGauna worship of the ijiAuni tribe, close to Wale- 
fish Bay and Sandwich Harbour, who oiler prayers to 
IlGauna, although they call him an evil-doer, who even 
kills them when they are out hunting. If Kolb says the 
name of this being is Touqiioa, then be is mistaken; lie 
has simply misunderstood his informer. 

On pages 416, 417, and 418, Kolb speaks of tbe 
worship of the Mantis insect. This has been doubted by 
various authorities. But from what I often had occasion 
to observe, Kolb’s remarks are quite correct. The Xama- 
qnas believe that this i&eeot brings luck if it creeps on a per¬ 
son, and one is not allowed to kill it. Strange enough, they 
call it also IIGaunab, as they call the 7 enemy of Tsiu-ll goab. 

At the conclusion of his remarks on the religion of the 
Khoikhoi, Kolb supplies us with some valuable informa¬ 
tion about the places of worship; Ho says i “These Hot¬ 
tentots have neither churches nor chapels, made with the 
1 lands of men, but they consider in their mind that 
certain places are sacred, because their ancestors have 
received great luck at such spots. Those places are to bo 
found in the deserts, and con-ist of stone heaps, others 
are rivers, .... and they never pass stick a deserted 
spot or hill without offering worship to the saint who, 
according to their belief, inhabits the place ; and who has 
done so much good to so man} of them.” (P. 418.) 
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“ Once on an occasion,” says Kolb, “ a Hottentot 
IIKainma, whom I caught in the act of dancing and sing¬ 
ing round such a spot, told me, that he. on a journey, 
slept at this place, and was not devoured by a lion who 
approached him during the night at a few yards distance 
only. He, the Hottentot,could not help thinking, that a 
saint (ghost) inhabited the spot, and had protected him, 
and lie considered it his duty not to forget this * kindness 
(P. 4|p.) 


Tsiti-Wgoab, and \Khunuscti, the Pleiads. 

The first Khoikhoi missionary, George Schmidt, was 
sent in 1737 by the Moravian Mission to the Cape. 
He settlerl amongst the Hessaquas, a tribe inhabiting 
the present Caledon district, on the banks of the Zonder- 
einde Paver. The place formerly called Baviaanskloof, 
now Genadendal, is still occupied by the United Brethren. 

“ At the return of the Pleiades,” says Schmidt, 4 ‘ these 
natives celebrate an anniversary ; as soon as these stars 
appear above the eastern horizon mothers will lift their 
little ones on their arms, and running up to elevated 
spots, will show to them those friendly stars, and teach 
them to stretch their little hands towards them. The 
people of a kraal will assemble to dance and to sing 
according to the old custom of their ancestors. 

0 The chorus always sings: 4 G Tiqua, our Father 
above our heads, give rain to us, that the fruits (bulbs, 
&C.), uientjes, may ripen, and that we may have plenty 
of food, send us a good year.’ ”—( J Busier Mayazin , 
1831, p. 12, and Burkhard’s 4 ‘ Missionsgeschichto 
Africa, vuL ii. p. 9.) 


Tsili-Wyoab. 

In the Appendix to his Travels, Do Jong, command) r 
of a Dutch vessel, who spent a considerable time at; the 
Cape, quotes from George Schmidt's reports, and saws: 
“They have no leligion or rites, and they only believe 
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that there is a Lord, whom they call Tui'qua* They also 
believe in a devil, to whom they give the name ’Gauna, 
but they do not Care much about him.”—(De Jong, 
“ Iteisen nach dem Vorgebiirge der guten Hoffhunjjg,*” 
Hamburg, 1803, vol. i. p. 274.) 

II Rhtib, the Moon , and \Khub, the Lord . 

By order of the Dutch Governor, llyk van Tidbagh, 
an expedition was undertaken to the Great Namagtias, 
which reached as far as the Kamob river, about lat. 27 0 . 
I11 the 10 Journal of Hop, the commander of that expedi¬ 
tion, we find the following remark: “Their (the Kama- 
cjua) religion chiefly consists in worshipping and praising 
the new moon. The men stand in a circle together and 
blow on a hollow pipe or similar instrument, and the 
women, clasping hands, dance round the men. They 
continually sing in a praying manner, that the last moon 
had protected them and their cattle so well, and they 
hope the same from this new moon. The Cabonas (very 
likely the ||Habona or ||Haboben) whom we met, praised 
the moon, particularly that he (111 Hottentot the moon is 
masculine) had brought them into contact with a nation 
from whom they had received so much kindness. Although 
these were the only rites, we also observed that they had 
some idea of a Supreme Being , whom Huy call Chuyn (the 
Kama jJvhub or jKhunib), and who is great and power¬ 
ful. For if they want to express that something is beyond 
their conception, then they say it is a work of ’Chuyn ”— 
(“ Hop’s Journal,” pp. 88, 89.) 

Heilsi-eibib , ! \Gaunah , and \Guruh % 

We should have expected that the Swedish travellers, 
Thunberg and Sparrmaun, men of great learning, would ha\ e 
been able to give us niore particular information about the 
religion of the Ivhoikhoi. It, however, appears that their 
great learning on the one side made them underrate the 
natives, On the other hand, the natives, os sensitive as 
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to the thinly disguised contempt of the foreigners, 
rendered fruitless all attempts to gain deeper insight into 
their religious ideas, partly through a natural shyness and 
fear of ridicule, hut chiefly through a stubborn unwil¬ 
lingness, based on a fear of ill-treatment, which still 
characterize the Khoikhoi. These travellers utterly 
failed to get into the confidence of the natives. In 
justice to our travellers, however, I shall relate what they 
have recorded 

“ By the side of the road,” says Tliunberg, who tra¬ 
velled in the Eastern Province of our colony, “ I observed 
a heap (stone heap) covered with branches and slnubs, 
on which each of our Hottentots, in passing by, 11 threw 
some branches. Asking them for their reason in doing 
so, they answered that a Hottentot was buried there. 
(Tliunberg, German edition, i. p. 84, Berlin, i/ 9 2 *) 

“ Of a certain kind of greyish grasshopper (mantis fausta) 
the people here believe that the Hottentots oiler prayer 
to it.”—(Tliunberg, vol. i. p. 68.) 

Sparrmaun, again, is very doubtful whether the Hotten¬ 
tots after all believe in a Supreme Being. He informs 
us that, according to the statement of the Khoikhoi them¬ 
selves, they were too stupid to understand anything, they 
never heard of a Supreme Being. This, however, does 
not entitle our author to infer that the Khoikhoi had no 
God or religion. My experience would lead me to explain 
what Sparrmann relates. It is a striking feature in the 
nature of every savage, especially of a Khoikhoi, to pre¬ 
tend the greatest ignorance, though, for all that, one 
knows that he is very well informed on the subject. It 
is very trying and annoying indeed to a traveller. 

But myths, tales, legends one seldom will get out of a 
native by questioning. He must be a very iutellig< nfc 
native, with an unprejudiced mind, who will answer at 
once questions of that kind to an inquisitive stranger, 
especially if he shows any hauteur. 

Our author, however, did not believe in his own stale- 
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ments. He very soon turns against himself, by stating 
that the Ivhoikhoi must believe in a Supreme, but very 
powerful and fiendish Being, from whom they expect rain, 
thunder, lightning, cold, &c.; and he adds that various 
Colonists had told him that the Khoikhoi curse at the 
thunder , calling him 12 “ Gutseri and MGaunazi,” and 
13 throwing something at the lightning and thunder.— 
(Sparrmann, German edition, p. 196. Compare in the 
sequel the hymn to the Thunder and to the Lightning 
with this statement.) 

Sparrmann also makes mention of those mysterious 
cairns. He describes their size to be three to four feet 
in . diameter. This is the general size of those Ileitsi- 
eibib cairns we meet with in Great Hamaqualand. He 
searched in vain in one of those stone heaps for cu¬ 
riosities and antiquities; all he found was a few pieces 
of wood (p. 549). 

The Graves of licit si-cihih. 

The learned Dr. Liechtenstein, who travelled in 1803 
with the Dutch Commissioner de Mist through the 
Colony, gives a few but very valuable remarks. Liech¬ 
tenstein and party were travelling in the Eastern Province 
Outeniqualand, and the field cornet Kademeier was with 
them to show the road. “ The well-informed Kademeier,” 
says Liechtenstein, “ who had offered himself to show us 
the road for some distance, drew, not far from the road, 
our attention to the grave of a Hottentot, who, according 
to the general tradition of this people, long before the 
Christians had immigrated into these parts of the world, 
had been considered to be a great doctor and a wise 
man, and whose memory was honoured by the custom, 
that each Hottentot svlio passed by threw a fresh 
branch of flowers on the grave. We actually saw som$ 
half-dri -d branches which might haw been thrown there 
only a few r days ago. The grave consisted of a heap of 
stones about twenty to thirty yards in circumference. 
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is interesting that this circumstance, which had not 
been 14 observed by former travellers, serves as a proof 
of the higher culture to which the Gonaquas had 
developed before the other Hottentots, because it was 
iu their country to which this territory belonged. After¬ 
wards we often found such graves towards the borders of 
Kafirland, but never have 1 met with .anything of the 
kind in other parts of Africa/’—(Liechtenstein, German 
original edition, p. 349.) 

Afterwards the travellers came to the Camdeboo, and 
Bruintjeshoogte, and Liechtenstein continues his journal, 
saying: “ Before it became dark we passed a narrow 
spot in the mountain, wliich is called the * Israditischc 
Hoof ’ (the Pass of the Israelites). Here are various 
large grave-mounds which are heaped up with stones, 
and the first colonists in their pious simplicity believed 
that these were monuments left by the children of Israel 
who passed here on their wanderings through the desert 
to 15 Canaan.” 

Liechtenstein again, speaking of the Ama-||khosa-Kafir, 
says: “Amongst the IIKhosa there is no trace of a 
religious worship. They believe in a Supreme Being, 
who has created the world ; but, according to Dr. van der 
Kemp’s assertion, there is no name for it in their language. 
But they have 16 adopted a name from the Gonaquas (a 
Khoikhoi tribe) and they call God now Thiko. The 
Gonaquas, however, call him Theukc, which word, accord¬ 
ing to van der Kemp, means ‘ the one who inflicts pain,' 
end front some Kafirs I heard it also pronounced 
Thauqua” —(Liechtenstein, vol. i. p. 410.) 

To this I may add, that Edmund Sandilli, the son < 
the late Sandilli, who is now a prisoner at the convict 
station in Cape Town, told me that they use u-Ti \{(jo for 
God, a word they borrowed from the Hottentots. 

The Kafirs evidently have also taken over the custom 
of which Liechtenstein speaks, p. 411: “There, are 
spots which nobody will pass without adding a stone, a 
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"branch, or a handful of grass. They themselves do not 
know the reason of this practice; but these spots are 
very likely the graves of persons of high reputation, 


whose hodios pious superstition desires to protect from 
being injured by wild animals ; and therefore every one 
who passes by enlarges the stone heap by adding new • 

stones and branches,” 


Tmi-\ | f] 0 (tb % 

Van der Kemp, a missionary, who died at Bethelsdqrp 
(Eastern Province) about i8u,has published a Cate¬ 
chism in the Hottentot language. Unfortunately nothing 
but the title of it, which was written in the Eastern 
jGronaqua idiom, has been handed down to us; and 
in this title appears the word Thuickwr, for God, un¬ 
doubtedly the same as 17 Tsuil Igoab of the Kama, Tsu- 
llgoam of the jKora, and Tuiqua or Tigoa and Tanquoa 
of the Cape Hottentots. 

Further, Appleyard in his Kafir Grammar, p. i 3, gives 
a short outline of the jKora language, and notes the 
name God in Khoikhoi, as follows : 

Hottentot: Tsoei’koap. 

Namaqua: Tsoei’koap. 

Koranna : Tslni’koab, and says in a footnote: "This 
is the word from which the Kafirs have probably derived 
their u-Tixo, a term which they have universally applied, 
like the Hottentots, to designate the Divine Being, since 
the introduction of Christianity. Its derivation is curious. 
It consists of two words, which together mean the womulcd 
knee. It is said to have been originally applied to a 
doctor or sorcerer of considerable notoriety and skill 
amongst the Hottentots or Nam aquas some generations 
back, in consequence of his having received some injury 
in his knee. Having been held in high repute for extra¬ 
ordinary powers during life, he appeared to be invoked 
even after deat h, as one # wlio could still relieve and protect; 


and hence in process of time he became nearest in idea 

to their first conceptions of God.” 

Tstti II goal and || Gaunab. 

Leonhardt Ebner, a missionary who had worked amongst 
the famous Afrikander tribe or 19 ||Eixa-||ais, as they style 
themselves, whose chief was at that time Jager Africaner 
|Ho&-|arab (Catrib), in South Xamaqunland. gives for 
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knee” (p. 340). The.following are the results of Elmer’s 
researches concerning their religious ideas : 1 hej did 

nut know of a God, but they believed in a devil, whom 
they called Gafiub (is. IIGaunab). This IIGaunab fights 
with an old man, who is much more clever and wiser than 
himself. Because this old man could not bear any longer 
the wickedness of IIGaunab, he made a deep hole and 
planted sharp-pointed sticks at the bottom of it. And 
one day this old man challenged IIGaunab for a fight to 
this hole; and because IIGaunab was not as strong as this 
wise old man, the old man threw him into the hole, 
where lie perished. Bejoicing over this victory, the 
people slaughtered a big fat sheep.”—(Ebner, “ Boise 
nacli Slid Africa,” Berlin, 1829, p» 237.) 

Here I may say that the Bev. Sehmelen* missionary 
of the London Missionary Society amongst the Nainaipr.is, 

married a pious half-caste Hottentot * woman* vs u. d 
him in translating the four Evangelists and a Catechism. 
For God lie always employs, like Van der Kemp and 
Wuras, the expression Tsoeikwap (ic. y Tsui llgoab), and 
for devil ’Kauaap (i.c. y IlGattiib, or IIGaunab). This is 
a clear proof that Sclimelen, who spoke the Nam aqua 
language fairly, must have clearly understood from lib 
wife and other natives that, according to their idea, 
Tsui \\goab was the Supreme Good R ing } and that II Gau. ial 
was his opponent, nay, the Supreme Bad ]>i ing. AVe must 
most sincerely regret that Schmelen has not left -mm' 
notes on the Hottentot religion to future generations. 
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]\ly father was an intimate friend of his, and often told 
me how well acquainted Schmelen was with the customs 
and manners of the Nomas. In fact, he was a white 
Naina. He was an enthusiastic and zealous missionary, 
without suffering from fanaticism as so many missionaries 
do. I believe there is still a manuscript Hottentot 
dictionary of his somewhere in existence. He himself 
told mv father that lie had worked out a comprehensive 
dictionary with the aid of his wife. 

We come now to the worthy Dr. Moffat, the Nestor 
among the still living old missionaries. He commenced 
his work in about 1815 amongst the above-mentioned 
Afrikander tribe, and lie also undertook a journey 
towards the centre of Great Narnaqualand. 

In his “Missionary Labours and Scenes in South 
Africa” he says:—“ While living among the Namaquas I 

made many inquiries respecting the mime they had to 
denote the Divine Being, hut could not come to any 

satisfactory conclusion on the subject, though I lmd the 
assistance of Africander (the chief) in my researches. 

The name they use is Tsui llkuap, or as some tribes 
pronounce it Ut-i'huap ? 1 .... in my journey to the 
buck parts of Great Narnaqualand I met with ail aged 
sorcerer or doctor (jgainob) who stated that lie had 
always understood that Tsfli-llgoab was a nolnlih: warrior 
of great physical strength ; that in a desperate struggle 
with another chieftain ho received a loound in the knee; 

but having vanquished his enemy, his name was lost in 
tin mighty combat which rendered the nation inde- 

pendent ; for no one could conquer the Tsfii-llgoah 

(wounded knee). When I referred to the import of the 
word, f o or a sore knee, manift 

my surprise that they should give such a name to the 
Creator and Benefactor, he replied in a way that induced 
a belief that he applied the t< rm to what we- should call 
the devil, or to death itself: adding, that lie thought death, 
or the power causing death, was very - ore indeed. To 
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him, as to many others, this Tsui-llgoab was an object 
neither of reverence nor love. During tremendous 
thunderstorms which prevail in that quarter, and which 
it might be supposed speak to the mind of man with 
an awful voice, I have known the natives of Kamaqua- 
land 2:1 shoot their poisoned arrows at the lightning in 
order to arrest the destructive fluid.’ 1 (Compare the 
foregoing quotations from Sparrmann.) 

It is exceedingly to be regretted that men like Van 
der Kemp and Moffat, who had an education superior to 
their brethren, did not succeed in collecting sulhcient 
detailed accounts on the religious ideas of the Khoikhoi. 
It is painful to think that a certain religious narrow¬ 
mindedness prevented them from seeing the spark of 
true religion and faith which was still left in the 
heathen's heart, It is indeed advisable for all mission¬ 
aries to learn from St. Augu tine, * 3 44 What is noiv 
call'd the Christian religion liar, existed among the ancients, 

and iras not absent from the beginning of the human 
race until Christ came in the Jlcsh : from which time the 
true religion which existed already , began to be called 
Christian 

Missionaries uro too apt to treat the religions of 
heathens as devils work, as inspirations of Be el vb ah , and 
they do not hesitate to express this to their converts; 
nay, they even 31 ridicule and expose their superstitions 
and religious manifestations, Henee the fear of a savage 
to communicate the sacred feelings and yearnings of his 
heart, especially l«> a man who is .sent to destroy them. 

Muflht tolls us tlmt ho hud tin) chief, Africaner, to 
assist him, and still he could not arrive at a satisfactory 
result. Africaner.was a convert, and how now, if lie 
himself felt ashamed of communicating what he was 
bound to consider a foolish and absurd superstition, lie 
was a chief, and did not like to make an unfavourable 
impression ; at least, he took very good care nut to make 
a fool of hirnsclf, 
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Hcitsi-cibib \\Khab, %Gama-%gorib, Tv.sib and |A ul, 
the Serpent. 

Captain James Alexander, later Sir James Alexander, 
hod, no doubt, a very fascinating way of gaining the 
confidence of the natives. The Hamaquas even now 
speak of him in the highest terms, and praise his social 
and familiar habits. An old Namaqua said to me of 
him “ lAva-khoii kkemi ko tsa |hiib ke,”—That man had 
the flavour of a Redman,- — meaning to say that the 
English traveller knew how to fraternize with them. 

Alexander’s observations, therefore, we must consider 
very valuable. He was the first to supply us with 
specimens of Khoikhoi folk-lore. I11 these pages we can 
only reproduce his notes on the mythology and religion 
of the Namaquas :— 

“These Ham aquas,” says Alexander, “thought that 
they came from the East. In the country there is 
occasionally found (besides the common graves covered 
with a heap of stones) large heaps of stones on which 
had been thrown a few bushes ; and if the Namaquas 
are asked what these are, they say that Ileije Eibib—their 
great father—is below the heap. They mutter, ‘ Give us 
plenty cattle.’ ”—(Alexander, “ Expedition of Discovery,” 
i. 167.) 

“ There is a strange story about the moon which is a 
little better than their usual ignorant notions. 15 The 
moon, they say, wished to send a messenger to men, and 
the hare said that he would take it. ‘ Ilun, then,’ said the 
moon, ‘ and tell men that as I die and am renewed, so 
shall they also be renewed.’ But the hare deceived men, 
and said, ‘ As I die and perish, so shall you also perish.’ 
Old Hamaquas will not therefore touch hare’s llcsh; 
but the young men may partake of it—that is, before the 
ceremony of making them men is performed, which merely 
consists in slaughtering and eating an ox or a couple of 
sheep.” 
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On the 3rd of August the waggon went on to Aneip 
(|An-:j:eib) or Wetfoot, and I went out of the way, with 
Jan Buys and two or three men, to see a hole which was 
supposed to he inhabited by Heije Eibib, or the Devil, and 
was the wonder of the country.” — (Alexander, vol. ii. 
p. 250.) 

Again: “ This water-place was called Kuma Kams 
(Gorna-llgams), or the water of the beast tribe, and near 
it was a heap of stones, eight yards long by one and a 
half high, in a cleft between two eminences , which the 
Namaquas said was a heap over their deity Heije Eibib 
(Heitsi-eibib). 

“ I turned aside to get water at the fountain, Almas, or 
blood (| Aus). In this was said to dwell a snake, which 
guarded it; but, strange to say, when the fountain 
was reached it was found to be dried up, and a water- 
snake, about six feet long, brown above and yellow below, 
lay dead beside it. The Namaquas immediately cried out, 
‘ Some one has killed the snake of the Fountain of Blood, 
and it is therefore dried up.’ Not far from the Fountain 
of Blood a young Bushman and his wife was met, and 
the woman accused her husband of having committed a 
great crime. She said that the day before they had drank 
at 'Aliuas, and the Bushman, seeing the snake there, 
killed it. He excused himself by saying that he was a 
stranger in that part of the country, uud did not know 
that the snake he had killed at the edge of the water was 
the snake of the fountain. 

“ Almas was not the only fountain in Namaqualand 
which was superstitiously believed to be preserved by a 
snake. It was singular enough that it should have dried 
up immediately 26 after the death of the snake. 

“ 37 Nuinecp, the Bushman guide, came to me labouring 
under an attack of ** dysentery, and said that he was about 
to die ! 1 asked him what had occasioned the disease ; 

and he said it, was from having dug for water at the place 
called lvuLsip, in the bed of the Kuisip liivcr, noa;* our 
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last watering-place, without first having made cm ofiring, 
and that therefore he was sure to die unless I could help 
him j and I asked him what he meant by saying that he 
had made no offering at Kuisip. 

“ * Before any Bushman/ said ijiXumeep, ‘ digs for water 
at Kuisip, he must lay down a piece of flesh, seeds of 
the 29 lnaras, or an arrow, or anything else he may have 
about ’ him and can spare, as an offering to Toosip, the 
old man of the water/ I asked Numeep if he had ever 
seen Toosip. 

« < No ; I have never seen him, nor has anybody else that 
I know of, but we believe that he is a great 3U Redman, with 
white hair, and who can do us good and harm. He has 
neither bow nor assegai, nor has he a wife/ 

“‘Do you say anything to him when you put down 
your offering at the water place f 

« 4 We say, Oh ! great father, son of a Bushman, give 
me food ; give me the flesh of the rhinoceros, of the 
gemsboek, of the zebra, or what I require to have : But I 
was in such a hurry to drink this morning that I scratched 
away the sand above the water and took no notice of 
Toosip ; and he was so angry, that if you had not helped 
me I must have died/ —(Alexander, vol. ii. p. 125.) 

Here we have the most open-hearted confession of a 
Nam a qua (Khoikhoi) who was in great anxiety. The 
human heart is always more communicative when in 
sorrow and troubles, especially among savages, whose 
manners, like those of children, are still very simple and 
natural, and not dictated by the rules of an absurd etiquette 
and fashion. 


Hdtn-cihib, Kabib, Edged), amt %Gama %gor\b . 

About the year 1842, the missionary work amongst 
the Namaquas was commenced more vigorously, chiefly 
by missionaries of the Rhenish Mission. The Rev, 
Knudsen has left us a translation of St. Luke, up to 
this date unsurpassed in style and correctness by any 


other missionary who attempted 31 the difficult task of 
translating the Bible into Khoikhoi. 

Knud sen, however, changed the Khoikhoi Tsui-llgoab 
into Elob, taking it from the Hebrew Eloliim ; while for 
Devil he left the name of the evil-doer UGauab. The 
word Elob is now generally used wherever the Gospel is 
preached in Great Namaqualand, but it has not supplanted 
yet the old Tsui-llgoab. 

Knudsen possessed a great natural talent both for 
languages and ethnology. To this it is due that he has 
provided us with some very remarkable legends, which 
give us a good insight into the religious ideas of the 
Khoikhoi; and his notes are of great value, not only 
because they confirm what has been stated by former 
travellers and missionaries, but because they have been 
collected amongst Khoikhoi (the jAmas, or jAmaquas, of the 
“ Cape Becords”) who lived in the immediate neighbour¬ 
hood of the Cape, from Berg river all along the west coast 
to themouth of Olifants river. When Knudsen came amongst 
them they had 32 left the colony just twenty-seven years. 
The tribe during that time could hardly have exchanged 
the old Cape idiom for the Namaqua, as, with very f$w 
exceptions, they had not intermarried with Namaqua women. 

I am therefore justified in saying, that in the following 
notes we have some religious relics of the so-called Cape 
Hottentots. Knudsen’s account now runs thus : “ Heit- 
sieibib or Kabib was a great and celebrated sorcerer 
among the Namaqua. He could tell secret tilings, and 
prophesy what was to happen afterwards. Once he 
was travelling with a great, number of people, and an 
enemy pursued them. On arriving at some river lie said, 
‘My grandfather’s father, open thyself ihat I may pass 
through, and close thyself afterwards/ So it took place 
as he had said, and they went safely through. Then 
their enemies tried to pass through the opening* also, but 
when they were in the midst of it, it dosed again upon 
them and they perished/’ 
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“ Heitsi-eibib died several times and came to life again. 
When the Hottentots pass one of his graves, they throw 
a stone on it for good luck.” 


“ Heitsi-eibib could take many different forms. Some¬ 
times he appeared handsome, very handsome, or his hair 
grew down to his very shoulders; at other times it was 
short again.” 

“ At first they were * two (Heitsi-eibib and ^ Gama- 
JGorib). One (^Gama-^Qorib) had made a large hole 
in the ground and sat by it, and told passers by to throw 
a stone at his forehead. The stone, however, rebounded 
and killed the person who had thrown it, so that he fell 
into the hole. A.t last Heitsi-eibib was told that in this 
manner many people died. So he arose and went to the 
man, who challenged Heitsi-eibib to throw a stone at him. 
The latter, however, declined, for he was too prudent; but 
lie drew the man's attention to something on one side, 
and while he turned round to look at it, Heitsi-eibib Hit 
him behind the ear, so that he died and fell into his own 
hole. After that there was peace, and people lived 
happily.” 

The Death of Heitsi-eibib. 

It is said that when Heitsi-eibib was travelling about 
with his family, they came to a valley in which the 
raisin-tree was ripe, and he was there attacked by a severe 
illness. Then his young (second wife, juris) wife said, 
“ This brave one is taken ill on account of these raisins; 
death is here at the place." The old man Heitsi-eibib, 
however, told his son jUrisib (the whitish one), “I shall 
not livc-, | feel it; thou must therefore cover me, when 
I am dead, with soft stones.” And he further spoke, 
“ This is the thing which I order you to do. Of the 
raisin-trees of this valley ye shall not eat, for if ye eat 
of them I shall infect you, and ye will surely die in a 
similar way.” 

His young wife said, “ He is taken ill ou account of the 


raisins of this valley. Let us bury him quickly and let us 
go.” 

So lie died there and was covered flatly with soft 
stones, according as he had commanded, Then they went 
away from him. When they had moved to another place, 
and were unpacking there, they heard always from the 
side whence they came a noise as of peoj 3 le eating raisins 
and singing. In this manner the eating and singing 
ran:— 

“ I, father of I Urisib, 

Father of this unciean one, 

I who had to eat these raisins and died, 

And dying live.” 

The young wife perceived the noise came from the side 
where the old man’s grave was, and said, “ lUrisip, go and 
look !” Then the son went to the old man’s grave, where 
he saw traces which he recognized to be his father’s foot¬ 
marks, and returned home. Then the young wife said, 
“ It is he alone ; therefore act thus :— 

Do so to the man who ate raisins to the windward side, 
Take care of the wind, that thou ereepest upon him 
from the leeward, 

Then intercept him on his way to the grave, 

And when thou hast caught him do not let him go.” 
He did accordingly, and they came between the grave 
and Heitsi-eibib, who, when lie saw this, jumped down 
from the raisin-trees and ran quickly, hut was caught at 
the grave. Then he said :— 

“ Let me go! for I am a man that lias been dead that 
I may not infect you I” But the young wife said, “ Keep 
hold of the rogue!” So they brought him home, and 
from that day he was fresh and hale . 33 —( Vide Bleek. 
“ Reynard the Fox,” p. So.) 

The Galton and Charles Audi 

on the subject corrobomtos what has been given in the 
foregoing, but contains nothing new. I therefore make 
no quotations from them. During my wanderings 
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amongst the Namaquas, I took much trouble to add to 
these fragments. Of what I found I shall give the most 
important instances as condensed as possible. 


Tsui - 11 goal). 

This name is also pronounced Tsu-llgoab ; this form, 
however, is the most worn off. Tsu-llgoab, Tsui-||goab, 
and Tsuni-llgoab in Namaquk ; and Tsu-llgoam, Isui- 
||goam, Tsui-| Ikhoab and Tsui-I Igoab amongst the iKora, 
are forms wliicli have preserved more the original feature 
of the name. This Tsu-llgoab is still invoked almost in 
the same words as George Schmidt heard it at Baviaans 
Kloof in 1737. The following hymn is still sung among 
the (Gaini-^nus in the HKharas Mountains, amongst the 
| lHabobes or so-called Veltscliocudragers (sandal-wearers) 
in the North-east HKharas, and by the Gei-||Khous, 
|| 0 -geis, and the :j:Aunis of tlie iKbomab Mountains 
East of Sandwich harbour. At the time when the 
Pleiades first appear above the eastern horizon the people 
gather for a |gei—a religious dance—and sing the 
following : — 

31 Tstii-\\goatsc ! 

Thou, oh Tsui-I|goa ! 

Abo-Usc ! 

Thou Father of the Fathers— i.c ., All Father ! 

Sida Use ! 

Thou our Father! 

|Xan vha \avire! 

Let stream— i.c., let rain—the thunder cloud ! 

En **x.una Hire! 

Let please live (our) flocks ! 

Eda sida Hire! 

Let us (also) live please! 

\Khahida (jam rjoroo ! 

1 am so very weak indeed! 

\\Qas \ao ! 

From thirst! 
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From hunger ! 

Met aj yjtrincc amre ! 

That I may eat field fruits ! 

Sats gum \ave sida Usao ? 

Art thou then not our Father ? 

Abo Usao ! 

The father of the fathers ! 

Tsfd-\\goatse ! 

Thou Tsui- llgoa! 

Ed a sida gangantsire ! 

That we may praise thee ! 

Eda sida || Ichava \ khaitsire ! 

Tliat we may give thee in return (that is, that we 
may bless thee). 

Abo-itsc ! 

Thou father of the fathers ! 

Sida j Khutse! 

Thou our Lord ! 

Tiisi-Wgoatec ! 

Thou, oh, Tsui-llgoa ! 

If a heavy thunderstorm is approaching, and the 
country is resounding from the roaring of the thunder, 
and the lightnings disperse the darkness, they also assemble 
for a | gei, and, while dancing, sing the following :— 

\Guriib di \Gcis. 

Hie Hymn of llic Thunder . 
j Nanuvndtse ! 

Son of the Thundercloud! 

! Gari-khoi, j Gurutse ! 

Thou brave, loud -speaking {Guru ! 

^O-fLse gobarc ! 

Talk softly please ! 

| Havie tiam u-hd-tamcio ! • 

For I have no guilt ! 

Wbaien ! 




\ 
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Leave me alone ! (Forgive me l) 

4 lOutago x v -i'J c • 

For I have become quite weak— i.e. } I am quite 
stunned, I am quite perplexed, 
j Crurutse ! 

Thou, oh (Guru ! 

I Nanus Oatsc ! 

Son of the Thundercloud ! 

Another song-dance I saw performed in the following 
manner :—There was a solo , sung by a person who played 
the part of the lightning; the other part being represented 
by the inhabitants of a kraal, of whom a member was 
supposed to have been killed by the lightning. 


\Nabas di 1 (jeis. 

The dance-song of the Lightning . 

Chorus : \Aibc ||nuris |nanuse ! 

Thou Thundercloud’s daughter, daugliter-in-law of 
the Fire. 

Ti Igccba go \jgamse ! 

Thou who hast killed my brother ! 

[Gaises gum db j na |\goco ! 

Therefore thou best now so nicely in a hole ! 

Solo: [GClisr ta go sa |gdba a I gam. 

(Yes), indeed, I have killed thy brother so well ! 

Chorus: iGdiscs gum db j no || goed. 

(Well) therefore thou iiest (now) in a hole. 

M "^Gorob Ihemi go \u$cnse. 

Thou who hast painted thy body red, like :j:Goro! 

37 Som-\auba i^ndba tamase ! 

Thou who dost not drop the “ menses.” 

35 ^JSiyct | hha | \na bis( b aose ! 

Thou wife of the Copper-bodied man ! 

An old HHabobe-Nama, by the name of ^K^arab, wl *° 
had great-grand-children, and told me that he had big 
grown-up children when the Mission Station, "\\ arm bud, 


was destroyed, 1S11, by Jager Afrikaner |H6a|arab, 
said to me: “Tsui-||goab was a great powerful chief of 
the Klioikhoi; in fact, lie was the first Xhoikhoib, from 
whom all the Khoikhoi tribes took their origin. But 
Tsuillgoab was not his original name. Tliis Tsfiillgoab 
went to war with another chief, IlGaunab, because the 
latter always killed great numbers of Tsuillgoab’s people. 
In this fight, however, Tsuillgoab was repeatedly over¬ 
powered by IlGaunab, but in every battle the former 
grew stronger; and at last he was so strong and big that 
he easily destroyed IlGaunab, by giving him one blow 
behind the ear. While IlGaunab was expiring he gave 
his enemy a blow on the knee. Since that day the 
conqueror of IlGaunab received the name Tsuillgoab, 
“ sore knee” or “wounded knee.” Henceforth he could 
not walk properly, because he was lame. He could do 
wonderful things, which no other man could do, because 
he was very wise, lie could tell what would happen in 
future times, lie died several times, and several times 
he rose again. And whenever ho came back to us, there 
were great feastings and rejoicings. Milk was brought 
from every kraal, and fat cows and fat ewes were 
slaughtered. Tsuillgoab gave every man plenty of cattle 
and sheep, because he was very rich. He gives rain, he 
makes the clouds, he lives in the clouds, and he makes 
our cows and sheep fruitful.” 

“ Tsu|Igoab lives in a beautiful heaven, and IlGaunab 
lives in a dark heaven, quite separated from the heaven 
of Tsui Igoab.” I could not for a long time understand 
what was meant by the two heavens, and could not help 
thinking that we had here some Christian ideas trans¬ 
ferred into the Hottentot mythology. But the worthy 
Hev. Wuras, of Bethany, Orange Free State, Superinten¬ 
dent of the Berlin Mission, who lias been now more than 
fifty years amongst the (Koras, writes to me in a letter, 
dated Bethany, Orange Free State, July 9, 1 879, that the 
Koranas always told him TodiUyonb lived in the Red Sky 
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and | \Oauncm in' the Black Sky, and those, two Beings 
fought together in former times, and Tsiiillgoafb received a 
Mow at his knee from IlGaunam. Tsiiillgoam was a 
great chief and sorcerer among the I Kora, and possessed 
numbers of cattle. Mothers also used to tell their chil¬ 
dren to beware of IlGauna, as he is a great evil-doer, who 
could kill them. 

In the following chapter, where we will trace all the 
names hack to their workshop, we shall see what- Tsfii- 
llgoab has to do with the Red Sky. The Koranus again 
say that Tsuillgoab made the first man, and that the snake 
was together with the first man on the earth. The person 
from whom the Rev. Wuras heard this was a man far 
over hundred years of age. Although this note savours 
much of the second chapter of Genesis, I repeat it here 
because throughout the Klioikhoi territory the belief is 
extant that in every fountain is a snake . 39 

To return to Tsui| Igoab, I have to remark that, where- 
ever I met colonial Klioikhoi or Namacpia, whether 
Christians or heathens, the word Tsui-\\goaise is used 
interjection ally, as we say, “ good God” or simply “ God , 
what will become of me f &c., either as an expression, of 
surprise or anxiety—viz., “ Tsu-Wgoatsc, who will help me? ’ 
or “ T3i(-\]goafse, vdw.t have I dove , that I am so severely 
punished T But it is also used as a formula of impreca¬ 
tion, thus : —“ Tsu-llgoatse, sats Iguitea Jan, lhaviota 
ha Iklieie/’ “Oh, Tsu-||goa, thou alone knowest that I 
am without guilt,” or “ pSlts ta khemi dire, x avets ni Tsui- 
liuoaha. ^ an” “ Do wliat you think,but you will know— ic., 
find out Tsui-|Igoab” [that lie will see your doings, that lie 
will punish you]. Here we have a very clear instance that 
Tsu-||goal) is looked at as the avenger, similar to the Dawn, 
Saranyn in the Yedahs. In the following chapter we shall 
discuss this point more closely, when we enter on the 
original meaning of the name Tsuillgoab. 

Here it may not be out of place to mention an inci¬ 
dent 1 experienced on a journey in Great Narnaqualand- 
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were on the outskirts of the Kalihari, about latitude 
26°, and wanted to go to a Mission-station in westerly 
direction. The distance to our next water was calcu¬ 
lated three days’ hard riding with the ox-waggon. 
We, however, had made the calculation without the host, 
because, after three days, we found ourselves still another 
twelve hours from the water. We had only for ourselves 
a little water in a cask, which, however, was almost con¬ 
sumed. In the night before the fourth day we lost our 
road, and it was only after some hours that we discovered 
our mistake. If we had to pass another twenty-four hours 
like this, not one of us would have seen the next day. 
Even in the night the air appeared to come from a hot 
oven. I scolded the guide, a raw heathen from the 
11 Habobe tribe, angrily for his carelessness, and asked, 
“ What have you done ? to-morrow we will be eaten by 
the jackals and vultures. Who will now help us out of this 
trouble?” The man coolly answered: u Tsui-||goab gum 
ni huidao ”—" Tsui-1 Igoab will help us.” I: “ What non¬ 
sense, you and your Tsui-llgoah are both stupid fools!” 
He : “ Amase ti llnlkhoitse, lleib ni hui,”—“ Truly, Master, 
he will help.” In the morning, about nine o’clock, we 
reached the water. After we had quenched our thirst, 
and were relishing a cup of coffee and a pipe, and talking 
over our troubles, laughingly, my guide said, “ Ti |hutse 
limits ke ko Igamte-^gao ha, ^aveb ke Tsuillgoaba ko 
ifkhatsi, tsi ||elb ko nesiri hui jldieisa mu-jants ko 
llnai!”-—“ My dear Master, yesterday you could almost 
have killed me, but the Lord refused you (to do so), but 
have you nowconvinced yourself that the Lord has helped ?” 

We require no furthoi evidence to see what the rawest 

Namaqua, with all his heathendom, means by Tsui-llgoah. 

But* still it may not be uninteresting to hear (he 
evidence of another Hottentot. 

The famous jNanib, who fell so bravely in the'battle 
of :|:Hatsamas, when surrounded by the treacherous tribe 
of the ||Gau-|goa>. who imply out of spite made common 
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cause with the Bamaras against their own flesh and blood, 
before he received the finishing stroke, was called upon 
to turn a Christian, and answered, “Never ; my Tsuillgoab 
is as good as your Christ” He was strongly opposed 
to missionary work, and considered the missionaries to be 
a set of mischief-makers. His brother, lHaiguyab or 
jlArisimab, the present chief of the I IHabobes, is as 
bitter an enemy of the missionaries as he was himself. 
With this younger brother I had once a conversation 
about the origin of his tribe, when he told me : “ That 
very thing, the IIHabobe, has been made by Tsui-llgoab 
in this country, and jKhub has made us, and given us 
this country. He gives to us the rain, and he makes 
the grass grow ; and if we ask payment for our grass 
and water, we do the same what you white people do in 
asking payment for your lead and powder.” 

As to Tusib, about whom I quoted from Sir James Alex¬ 
ander in the preceding pages, I have the following from 
a Hamaqua, an old zJiAuni. Very heavy thunder-clouds 
were towering above the horizon. We Loth looked with 
great enjoyment towards the clouds, calculating that in 
a few hours 1 time the whole country ought to swim in 
water. “ Ah,” he said, “ there, comes Tsui ||goal in his 
old manner, as he used to do in the times of my grand¬ 
fathers. You will see to-day rain, and very soon the 
country will be covered by Tusib.” I asked him what 
he meant by Tusib? He answered, “ When the first green 
gras- and herbs come after the rain, and in the morning 
you see that green shining colour spread over the 
country, we say : Tusib he \huba ret \gu, Tusib covers 
the earth,” This reminds one of 2 Samuel xxiii. 4, 

“ And lie shall lie as the light of the morning, when 
the sun risetli, even a morning without clouds; as the 
tender grass springeth out of the earth by clear shining 
after rain or the splendour of the rain.” 

A second good Being who bears all the characteristics 
ascribed to Tsuillgoab is Ileitsi-eibib. He is adored 


and worshipped up to this very moment by the inhabi¬ 
tants of Great Xamaqu aland and the North-western 
Cape Colony. 

Every Kama from whom I inquired told me that this 
Heitsi-eibib is their great-grandfather, and a great power¬ 
ful rieli chief. He lived originally in the East, and had 
plenty of cattle and sheep. Therefore they make the doors 
of their huts towards the East, where the sun and moon 
rise. This custom is so peculiar to them that those who 
possess waggons always put these vehicles alongside of 
their houses, with the front towards sunrise. All the 
graves are directed towards the East, and the iacc of the 
deceased is also turned to that direction. Heitsi-eibib 
conquered and annihilated all his enemies, who killed 
liis people. He was very clever and wise, and could 
foretell what was goiug to happen in future. Amongst 
the Bundle-Zwnrt, or jGami^nus, I heard the following 
story, which I afterwards traced, more or less varied, 
among the Hllabobes, IKliaragei-khois, and 110-geis. 

Heitsi-eiUVs battles with %Gama-%gorib \ffaiUgai-\gaib, 
\Amab and the Lion. 

Heitsi-eibib lived on one side, but iJiGama-^lgorib, 
jHau-lgai-jgaib and the Lion lived on the other side, on 
three roads, in the middle (between him and his people). 
There were also people living in the neighbourhood. And 
these people were Heitsi-eihil/s people. Ileitsi-eibib sent 
for them, but he waited in vain. At last he heard a 
rumour why they did not conic. He then started to look 
after them, and came first to the place ot ^Gama-^gorib. 
But he passed and did not call, as a Khoikhoi generally 
does when he is travelling (and passes a kraal of another). 
^Gama-^gorib sent his messenger the Hare to call Heitsi- 
eibib. But the latter gave no answer. Again i 
was sent, and Heitsi-eibib, following the invitation, said to 
^Gama-^gorib: “ I have come to look after my people. 
But on the place of JGaraa-tgorib there was a hole, and 
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all the people who passed this place were thrown hy 

tGama-tgorib into this hole, and so they perished. 

pGama-hgorib challenged Heitsi-eibib, and said : “ Come, 
let us play the "^Hi-game.” 

And first Heitsi-eibib was thrown into the hole. But 
he spoke to the hole, and said : “ Hole of my ancestors, 
heave up your bottom a little, and give me a lift, that T 
can jump out.” The hole obeyed, and Heitsi-eibib jumped 
out, and ^Gama-^igorib could not prevent it. They 
played a second match, and Heitsi-eibib was again pitched 
into the hole, but ^Gama-^gorib was exhausted. Again 
Heitsi-eibib said: “ Hole of my ancestors, give me a lift 
that I may jump out.” The hole heaved up, before 
^Gama-hgorib could prevent Heitsi-eibib from jumping 
out. And they played a third match, and Heitsi-eibib 
. pitched :}:Gama-:£gorib into the bole, by giving him a 
dead blow behind the ear, and the air resounded jap! 

And ^Gama-tgorib perished there. And Heitsi-eibib 
spoke again to the bole: “ Hole of my ancestors, heave 
up your bottom, that my children may come out. And 
the hole raised the bottom, and all the children of. Heitsi- 
eibib came out. And Heitsi-eibib cursed the Hare : “ From 
this very day I curse thee; thou shalt not cany any more 
messages; thou shalt not eat during the daytime; tlibu 
shalt only he allowed to eat during the night, and then 
only will your voice he heard.” 

Thus be cursed the Hare, and the Hare ran away into 
the field, and still runs up to this day.'" 

Heitsi-eibib started for (Hau-jgai-jgaib’s kraal. He 
arrived there, but be did not greet the master, and passed 
on. And be was called by the messenger, and that mes¬ 
senger’s name was p Amah. But Heitsi-eibib refused. 
And he was again called. The second time he went up 
to the kraal of jlluu-Igai-jgnib. Heitsi-eibib greeted tee 
man and sat quietly down. And the man said : “ Wliat 
is the news?” .Heitsi-eibib answered: “ 1 have no news. 
Again, lHafi-jgai-jgaib said : “ Where art thou going to ?" 


And lie answered: " T am going in search of my people/’ 
And on the place of jHaiVIgai-jgail) there a.s uHo a 

hole. And jHail-jgai-jgaib had a stone on his forehead. 
This stone ho always gave to people passing his place, and 
telling them to throw the stone at him; and if they 
threw the stone at this man’s forehead, it jumped hack 
from there, and struck the man who threw it, so that he 
fell into the hole and perished. Heitsi-eibib was very 
clever, and knew all this, for he was a great sorcerer. 
The other then told him to take the stone and throw it. 
But Heitsi-eibib said : "Shut thine eyes, and I will throw ” 
And when the other shut his eyes, Heitsi-eibib, instead of 
throwing the stone at the man’s forehead, hit him with it 
behind the ear, and killed him at once. The man fell into 
the hole and perished. And Heitsi-eibib cursed the mes¬ 
senger ijiAraab, and after lie had given him a good flogging 
he said : " From this day thou slialt not he any more a 
messenger.” 

From here Heitsi-eibib started for the place of the 
Lion, who lived on a tree. He arrived there, but was 
not called. He passed, and then returned to the tree and 
asked the white Vulture (lUrikoras), who looked after 
the house of the Lion : “ Where is thy Lord the Lion ?” 
lUrikoras said : “ I do not know ; perhaps he has gone 
this way io hunt.” The Lion, however, lived on the tree, 
where he had his nest. So Heitsi-eibib took the fire-drill 
(doro-heib), and made fire and destroyed the live. And 
lie said : “ From this day the Lion shall not live any more 
on a tree; he shall now walk on the ground. And thou, 
white Vulture, thy voice shall not be heard anymore from 
this day.” And the Lion had no messenger from that day. 

The end of this story is told by the ijiAunis, in the 
following version :—The Lion and Heitsi-eibib were, in the 
commencement, on very good terms. And the Lions 
son one day came to the water, where Heitsi,-eibib*s 
daughter was, to fetch water. And lie insulted the girl. 
The girl went to the father and complained. Heitsi-eibib 
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paid : “I am now tired of the impudence of the Lion and 
Ilia children, and I am not going to suffer from them any 
more. They have killed enough of my people. The Lion, 
however, had wings, and he used to lly high into the 
air, and when he saw game or people, he came down like 
lightning from the sky and killed all the cows, and 
feasted on them the whole night. In the morning lie 
tried to fly home, hut on account of Being too lazy and 
heavy from feasting on the meat of the game, he could 
not fly, and had to walk home through a narrow pass in 
the mountain. Here Heitsi-eibib lay in ambush, and 
waited for him, and came unexpectedly down from behind 
the rock, and cut his wings off From that day the Lion 
is without wings, and has to walk on the ground. And 
since that day there is enmity between Heitsi-eibib’s 
people and the Lion’s children. 


Hcitsi-ciliUs Birth 

There was grass growing, and a cow came and ate of 
that grass, and she became pregnant, and she brought 
forth a young bull. And this bull Became a very large 
bull. And the people came together one day in order to 
slaughter him. But he ran away down hill; and they 
followed him to turn him back and to catch him. But 
when they came to the spot where he had disappeared, 
they found a man making milk tubs (llhoebi). They 
asked this man, “ Where is the bull that passed down 
here ?” He said, " I do not know; has he then passed here ?” 

And all the while it was he himself who had again 
become Heitsi-eibil 


Another Legend* of Heitsi-eibib. 

On another occasion people slaughtered a cow. And 
Heitsi-eibib became a pot. And the people filled the pot 
with meat and fat, and made a fire. But the pot absorbed 
all the fat; and when they took out the meat there was 
no fat in the pot. 
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His graves are generally to be met with in narrow 
passes, between two mountains, on both sides of the rood. 
Those who pass by throw pieces of their clothes, or skins, 
or dung of the zebra, or flowers, or twigs of shrubs and 
brandies of trees, and stones, on those graves. And this 
they do to be successful on their way. They generally, 
if hunting, mutter the following prayer:— 

Ob, Ileitsi-eibib, 

Thou, our Grandfather, 

Let me be lucky, 

Give me game. 

Let me find honey and roots. 

That I may bless thee again. 

Art thou not our Great-grandfather ? 

Thou Heitsi-eibib i 

Sometimes honey and honey-beer is left as an offering at 
his graves. The Namaquas say that if he returns from 
his walks over the 43 veldt, in the evening, lie is glad to 
see that they still honour him. 

He gives the Khoikhoi good advice, and tells them how 
to kill the Lion’s children and other wild animals. Ho 
also prevents danger befalling men, if they honour him. 

Another Legend of lie itsi-cib Lb's Birth . 

On another occasion young girls went out to fetch 
firewood, and one girl took a Ihobe-lga (a kind of juicy 
sweetish grass), chewed it, and swallowed the juice. And 
sho became pregnant from this juice, and she was delivered 
of a son, who was very clever, and sho called that boy 
Heitd-eibib. And all the oilier young women came and 
helped her to nurse the child, and he soon became a big 
man. 

]{ri(,d-cibib and his Motht r. 

Once on an occasion the mother and other Mends of 
lmrs wore travelling. And her boy was very naughty 
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nn<I fretful, and his mother had to stop, while her friends 
were going on. She went on again and carried him, 
when he again was naughty, and dirtied himself and his 
mother. And she had to clean him. In this way he 
went on, until the other women were out of sight. Then 
he suddenly became a big man, and forced his mother to 

the ground, and committed incest.(In Khoikhoi 

the word is Xai-si, cum matre coi'it.) After this lie again 
became a baby, and when she came to her mother, she 
put him down on the ground, and did not take any 
notice of him. ‘ At last her mother said: “ Don’t you 
hear your child crying ?” The daughter said: “ I hear; 
but let big men help themselves, as big men do.” 

\GarikhoisiUs or Hcitsi-cibib's fight with the Lion. 

Tlie first man, whose name is ^Ei^alkhal Inabiseb!, 
came with all the animals together on a flat rock in the 
^Goullgami River to play the ^HHus-game. ^Ei^aiklui- 
IInabiseb had 1 t all his and said to the Baboon* 

“ Go thou, and fetch all my copper beads which 1 have 
in reserve at home.” The Baboon went, and when lie 
came to the house of :£Ei^a|kha| Inabiseb the dogs attacked 
him, and pulled him to the ground. There was the 
mother of the man, the mistress of the house, but she did 
not care to interfere, and the Baboon nearly fainted. 
After a while she called the dogs, and took the Baboon 
into the house, and put herbs on Ids wounds, and healed 
him. She also gave him milk and 4 ' J uientjes . He sat 
awhile and looked round and saw the skulls of various 
animals as trophies fastened on the poles of the hut. Then 
£EiXa|kha||uahiseb’s mother gave to the Baboon copper 
beads, and he brought them to the man who played the 
lllius with the Lion There was the Leopard, there was 
the Golden Jackal, there was the Hyena, there was the 
Red Cat, there was the Wild Dog, and there were all the 
Snakes. All looked at; the g one. The Baboon delivered 
the copper beads, and ran away and sat on the top of u 



rock, and cried down to all the animals, “ In ifEi^alklia 
llnabiseb’s house I have seen the skulls of all the 
animals.” 

“ What bitch’s son,” said iGurikhoisib, “ has the 
courage to drink the thunder-rain-water of ^jKhubitsfios ? 
Towards the side of jKhubitsaos I see the thunderstorm 
raining.” The Lion said: “ I shall run towards'jKhubit¬ 
saos, and I should like to see who will prevent me from 
drinking it ?” “ I will,” said ^Ei^a|kha|;lhabisebi And 

both parted in anger. When it became dark the man 
arrived at his mother’s kraal, and he put his weapons in 
order; lie poisoned his arrows with fresh poison, and he 
sharpened his spears. And his mother anointed him with 
butter which had been melted over the fire; she took it 
from the sacred tul), and she sprinkled sweet-smelling 
Bucliu on her son, and A7 yarc-ed him, to encourage him. 
The next morning he went to jKhubitsaos, where the 
Lion lay waiting for him under a large mimosa tree. At 
first he let the dogs drink. After they had done drinking 
he told them to keep watch on the movements of the 
Lion. And he kneeled down, and he washed at first the 
sweat off his brows and out of his eyes, in order to see 
clearly, and then he drank of the water, throwing it with 
two lingers into the month, so that he also could watch 
the Lion. Since that day all Nainaijuas when in the. 
Tc/fH, drink the waters of the ponds and fountains in this 
manner. Eixa 1 kha|(nabiseb got up, took bis arrows, and 
drove them into the Lion; he took his spears, and drove 
them into the Lion; he shouted at his dogs, " Ari jkho, 
Ari j k 1 10 ,” and the dogs attacked the Lion and pulled 
him down. The Lion was exhausted, and could hardly 
breathe; ho was half dead from the loss of blood, which 
also soiled the water. The Man at last called his dogs, 
•collected his spears and arrows, and went home. And 
his mother 43 took the calabash with sour milk and poured 
for him, and she smeared him with fresh-roasted butter, 
and (jarc-e d him : 
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Gei khois uatse ! 

Gomas kbema g5tse, 

Gei llgana Unau^atse, 

|Ava llgotse, 

Gei- |ava-||gos oatse ! 

Ti daie go atse ! 

4:0 use ta go daisi tamatse ! 



Thou son of a great woman, 

Thy body looks like a ^eow’s body; 

Thou big acacia with large branches, 

Thou red Bull, 

Thou son of a red she-Bull ( i.e., of a heroine)! 

Thou who drankest my milk ! 

Thou whom I did not give the breast slowly (i.e., thou 
whom I nursed very carefully, and gave much 
milk). 

And she sprinkled him with sweet-smelling Bucliu. 

And the Lion’s mother sat up late until the evening- 
star had set. And she sent her messenger, the Jackal, 
to adk at I Gurikhoisih s kraal after her son. And the 
Jackal went, and when he approached the kraal he heard 
from afar the melodies of the reed-dance, and the girls 
singing and praising the deeds of ijiliu^alkliallnabiseb. 

Tilla^atse, 

Gei :£nuvisa ^gomtetse! 

My sweetheart, 

Thou daring one! 

said the Jackal, “ there i rejoicings t 

One can smell the fat dropping into the lire; the smell 
and smoke of the flesh of fat ewes lies over the kraals. 
And ifEi^aiklmllnabiseb’s dogs can eat fat, and 1 must 
tie the belt round my empty belly. 

He went back to the mother of the Lion, and P»ld her 
what he heard, and she said : “ Call the Leopard and the 
Hyena, and let ns be oil* to jKhubitsaos. Let them take 
digging-sticks to dig a grave for my child/’ And they 


went; and towards the dawn, when they came near the 
|)ond oi jKhubitsaos tlie Lion awoke, and lie was shiver¬ 
ing from the cold, and he raised his voice : 


“Aise'l tiV,tu tu',tu tu'tu,tn'.dere ||Klm- 

jnomah ke ta-te, ta-te, ta-te,. ta-te.ha.” 


“ Alas ! tu.” (imitation of the Lion's voice) 

“ the Son of the Mimosa” (or, Mimosa-root) “ lias 

con-(juered me !” (again imitation of the Lion’s 

voice). 

Be said it with a mournful and tremulous voice, like 
one who is expiring. His mother said : “ Hark ! that is 
the voice of my son.” And she went and found him in 
the agony of death, and his eyes were broken. 

And she wept: 

“ Hid I not tell thee, my son, 
lie ware of the one who walks quite straight, 

Who has sharp spears and poisoned arrows, 

Whose dogs’ teeth are like poisonous arrow-heads ? 
Thou son of the short-eared one, 

Thou yellow child of the Liontuil, 

Why didst thou not listen to what thy mother told 
thee ?” 

And there he died, and they buried him. And they 
returned again to jAvasab; and when they passed 
the kraal of |Gurikhoisib, ho shouted: “Has the son of 
the short-eared one not drunk enough of the water of 
JKhubitsaos, that his mother walks alone over the fields ?” 
And the girls of iGurikhoisil/s kraal said: “No; he has 
become ill on account of drinking too much of the water 
at JKhubitsaos. It is no water for jackals ; only big men 
can drink tlmt water without taking ill.’’ 

Siitoe that day all Khoikfioi will kill the Lion's 
children where ter they meet them; and the lion 
ii lie finds a man unawares, will kill him, to reveugu the 
death of his great grandfather. 
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The 51 Orion Myth , or the Curse of the Women. 

The iKhunuseti (Pleiades) said to their liushand, “Go 
thou and shoot those three Zebras for us ; but if thou 
dost not shoot, thou darest not come home.” And the 
husband went out only with one arrow, and he shot with 
his bow. But he did not hit, and he sat there because 
his arrow had missed the Zebras. On the other side 
stood the Lion and watched the Zebras, and the man 
could not go and pick up his arrow to shoot again. And 
because his wives had cursed him lie could not return ; 
and there he sat in the cold night shivering and suffering 
from thirst and hunger. 

And the iKhunuseti said to the other men: “Yemen, 
do you think that you can compare yourselves to us, and 
be our equals ? There now, we defy our own husband to 
come home because he has not killed game.' 


What an old Namaqua told me of \\Gaunab. 

Some people say thus : The Rainbow (lsavirub) has 
been made by IIGaunab. Pile Rainbow is a liie which 
he has kindled. My grandfather also called the Rainbow 
\Aib ” (i.e,, fore). He said that IIGaunab deceives the 
people, and leads them into that lire, and there they die. 
And my grandfather said that then people are called 
| lGauna-1 ib-khdin (i.c., devil-dying-people. These IIGauna- 
lld-khuin we also call Sobo-khoin or |Ilai-|nun (i.e .,people 
of the shadow, or ghosts, fawnfeet, people with a fawn- 
colour). Formerly the Nainaquas used to leave old and 
Hue<) people in the kraal with some food and water; and 
they shut the kraal, that no wild animals could - nl 
and there tin* people died the devil’s death (||gauua-||b). 
And such people were not buried, but were devoured 1>\ 
the vultures. Kvon rich people, who had food enough, 
getting afraid of the witchcraft of which they auppos* d 
aged people to he po^scsod left them behind in the 
kraal. 


M' hat. the same old Khoikhoi told me about the Pleiades. 

If the Pleiades set in a thundercloud— i.c. y covered by* a 
thundercloud—then they call this cloud the jnu-jauib 
Inanub. (Nub is a certain mythological Being, who 
makes in the winter the hoar-frost, and this hoar-frost they 
call IXub di ^ouba, the excrement of INub. 

Superstitions and Charms. 

In giving the fragments of the Khoikhoi religion and 
mythology our chapter would be incomplete if we omitted 
what we know of the superstitions of the Khoikhoi. No 
religion is without superstition, and there is hardly a 
man, be he the most radical freethinker, who, if he only 
carefully observes himself, would not find that on more 
Ilian one occasion he has been influenced by superstitious 
iear. If anything proves that wo are linked in an un¬ 
broken chain to primaeval men, and that our religious 
ideas are rooted in the past, tin’s fact, that the. most culti¬ 
vated mind cannot rid itself of superstition, should con¬ 
vinces us of such a Connection. 

(Soothe, who makes Faust say : 

“From faith her darling miracle hath sprung,” 

certainly speaks from experience. Superstitions, no doubt, 
are like belief in miracles, because they do not explain 
events naturally. And as long as man exists on this 
eaith, and hearts crave for an explanation of the 
wonderful works of the Invisible, so long will there be 
religious faith with superstition as her darling child,, 
Bven where the religious ideas have been developed to 
the purest conceptions of the Invisible, the heart clings 
stubbornly to some old superstition, because we imbibed 
it with the mothers milk “No nation has yet completely 
purified itself from superstition dial is to fifty>,from the 
remnants of earlier religions notions.” 

And where the rcl gious sentiments of a race arc still 
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in an undeveloped state, there superstition will manifest 
itself in gloomy and direful forms. This i.s actually the 
case with the liantu race, where a tyrant rules despoti¬ 
cally with an iron rod, by the aid of a wicked set of de¬ 
moniacal sorcerers. The true religious sentiments in this 
case" are nipped in the bud. 

Here, one day, the writer of a History of Culture 
and Civilization in South Africa, will, I am sure, justify 
the policy of the greatest statesman who ever came to 
our shores, which policy consists in breaking the power 
of the chiefs, and opening to the individual a prospect of 
sharing in the blessings of civilization. Those who at 
present cry down this policy, either to gain their own 
seliish object, or who, from a certain faint-hearted feeling 
— the so-called Exeter Hall philanthropy—advocate the 
right of barbarism and heathendom, will for ever he 
stained with the mark of Cain as traitors to the cause of 
civilization in South Africa. To train the savage to eat 
his bread in the sweat of his brow; to teach him to 
submit to the law, not out of fear for- punishment, but 
for the sake of moral principle ; to teach him to respect 
his neighbour and to love him as the brother who has in 
common with him the one “ great-grandfather”—this is 
true religion and true philanthropy. It is a work which 
can be done only in the course of centuries, and not in one 
day. If it could be done in one day, we should not meet 
with sorcery, witchcraft, and superstition in native com¬ 
munities, even those that parade in the mission reports 
as model congregations from whom we civilized Christian 
races could learn. 

Here I give some specimens of superstitions as I found 
them on mission stations, as well as in the veldts among 
the heathens. It is a curious fact, while the ancient 
myths may be forgotten and the heathen form of religion 
may be abandoned, superstitions easily transplant them¬ 
selves like spores on the new creed, and carry on another 
parasitical life. 
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1. At a child's birth a fire is made in the liou.se 
with the firedrill (dorob). No steel or flint or matches 
are allowed. This fire is to be maintained until the 
navel of the child has healed, and the ^umbilical cord 
has fallen off. Nothing may be cooked or roasted on 
that fire. If these points be not strictly observed, the 
child will die. 

2. If a Khoikhoi go out hunting, his wife will kindle 
a fire. 'She may not do anything else but watch the 
fire and keep it alive. If the fire should be extinguished, 
the husband will not he lucky. If she does not like to 
make a fire; then she must go to the water and commence 
throwing it about the ground. If she is tired, her 
servant must continue pouring water about. If tliis be 
neglected, the husband will not be successful. 

3. J. Campbell, visiting v. d. Kemp’s mission station, 
Bethelsdorp, in the eastern province, in 1812, says:— 
‘ They (Hottentot women) likewise gave me a piece of 
something like rosin, which is found on the sea-shore. 
Before their husbands went to hunt they used to set 
this on tire, and while the fire ascended they prayed to 
the Great Being for their success. 

4. I have already mentioned that throughout Great 
Namaqualand it is believed that in each fountain lives 
a snake, and if that snake leave the fountain or be 
killed, the fountain will dry up. This snake is called 
the ^.Gdbcb, “ the one which lives in a hole.” 

5* If before the commencement of the rainy season 
snakes move about more than usually, the Khoikhoi say 
there will be abundance of rain that year. 

C. Capt. Alexander tells u$ in his admirable book* 
“ JSxpeditiou of Discovery to the Country of the 
Namaquas, &c\,” vol. i. 1 1 5 : " Hares I found plenty of at 
the ; r nmiuh ; there is also the large eland* 

buck to be found here; and m immnw: snalce is occasionally 
scni } who oil the sand b a foot broad. The natives 

say that, if coiled up the circumference of this snake, is 
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equal to that of a waggon wheel; and when it visits tlic 
Orange River mouth, it is a sign of a good season for rain ” 


The name for snake is \au-b (sing, masc.), and for 
fountain \au-s (sing. fem). Blood is also | au-b ; bloody, 
full of blood, saturated with blood, | an-ya. According to 
Khoikhoi custom, as I pointed out in the first chapter, the 
daughter is always named after the father . It is there¬ 
fore obvious that the fountain water I au-s, is considered to 
be the daughter of |au-b the snake. But |au originally 
means to flow. And | au-b, the snake, or | au-s, the foun¬ 
tain, is nothing else than saying, he flows or she flows . 
The snake, however, is the one who flows over the ground, 
and in German we say, “Der Fluss oder der Bach schliingclt 
sicli durch das Thai” (i.e., the river or the brook sneaks 
through the valley — i.e., it moves like a snake, winding). It 
is now quite transparent that the original meaning of 
| au-b, snake, was the one who flows, and was identical with 
lau-b, blood, which also meant that which flows, the 
“flow-cr” It does not require an explanation why the 
blood flowing through the veins should be called the 
“flow-cr.” A similar idea connects in the Teutonic lan¬ 
guages, hlut, blood, btoed, bldd , hi 6 th, pluot, bloat, with the 
Latin flavins, and fluitare and flutarc, although the change 
of consonants does not appear to he quite in accordance 
with Grimm’s law. ( Vide WeigantTs “Deutsches Worter- 
buch, Blut”) 

The streaming and flowing of the cloud—that is, the rain 
—is also derived from the root |au. |Au-ib, or, as it is 
generally written by the missionaries, lawlb (it should at 
Last he |avib), is the rain ; to rain, is |au-i or |avi—that 
is, L he streaming, to be flowing. |Au signifies also to 
bleed ’, and consequently to be angry, to have an ill feeling. 
Thus one often can hear, |Autsi-ra klioib ke, That man 
bears an ill-feeling against thee— i.e., that man has been 
hurt by you, he bleeds, he feels sore, and craves for satis¬ 
faction. Tins phrase expresses extreme pain. We say also, 
My heart bleeds . 


The colour reel, lava, also takes its origin from |au, to 
bleed ; hence Java or |aua, "blood-like, blood-coloured— i.c., 
red. 

And at last, to millc is also I an —that is, to cause to flow, 
to make streaming—viz., the milk. 

To return now once more to |awb,snake,and \aus , fountain, 
we see how both words were predicative expressions, saying. 
he or she flows or streams — viz., the water, which inlvhoikhoi 
can be either masculine llgami, or feminine Ilgams, according 
to the emphasis of the speaker ; afterwards these words lie- 
come appellatives,meaning the flow-er. And as these words 
came from the same root, |au, the object which made the 
greatest impression on the human mind — and this was 
certainly the poisonous fiery snake, whose bite caused pain, 
and sometimes immediate death—became masculine ; and 
the soft cooling water, which refreshed the exhausted 
wanderer, and nursed the trees, and gave life to the plants 
and herbs, received the feminine sufiix. Then, when the 
original meaning of to flow and to stream was forgotten, 
mythology got hold of | (tub and | cius, and made sure that 
in every fountain lived a snake . 

In German, or, better, in the whole realm of Indo- 
European folk-lore and mythology, we see, all over, the 
serpent and the water brought into connection. When 
Winkelried killed the Dragon, “a rivulet suddenly streamed 
out of the hole of the Dragon All legends of dragons and 
serpents have their origin on the banks of lakes or livers. 
We refer to Hercules, who killed the Lernuie Hydra. 
Apollo kills Python close to a fine flowing fountain, as one 
of the Homeric hymns tells us : — 

ay\ov Se Kprjvrj KaXlppooQ, Spatcawav 
ktuvw aVaS A loq viu-G, Kparepoio fitoii/ 

At the fountain of Ares watched a dragon, who refused 
water to Kadmos and his followers. In Switzerland, it 
rivers break down from the mountains after a thunderstorm, 
the people say : “A dragon has come out.” In Eennunk 
Mtillenhof found a legend, “ that in the spot where once 
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a LindwurnTs (i.c., a dragon’s) trail was to be seen, now a 
brook is win ding. Beowulf kills the dragon who Jives in 
the lake. Acheloos, the River-god, became a serpent when 
Hercules fought for Dei'aneira. Siegfriet kills the dragon in 
the cavern on the Rhine ; and many more instances too 
numerous to mention. (See on this subject, Schwartz, 
“ Ursprung der Mythologies Berlin, i 860, especially pp. 
58, 59, &c. ; Pesohel, “Races of Man,” p. 252 ; “On Ser¬ 
pent Worship,” Lubbock, “Origin of Civilization,” pp. 186, 
&c.; Midler, “ Americanische XJrreligionen.”) 

So much as to the Serpent and Fountain superstition 
among the Khoiklioi. I have eagerly searched, but in 
vain, for indications of a serpent worship among the 
Namaquas, as we find among the Kafir tribes, especially 
the Ama-Zulu. What I heard and saw with my own eyes 
amongst the natives may here find place at once. 

Not so many years ago a sorcerer died. When he felt 
his end approaching, he whistled, and all at once snakes 
of all sizes and of all descriptions came and assembled 
round tlieir master, and crept over him, so that the eye¬ 
witness from whom I have this, and other people who 
were in the hut, cleared out as fast as their feet could carry 
them. The same person told me that he had a dispute 
once with that sorcerer about the power lie exercised over 
the snakes, when the man told him that, if lie doubted 
his witchcraft, he would call as many snakes as he wished 
to see. Upon which he whistled, and snakes of every 
kind approached from all directions, and the sorcerer took 
them from the ground and put them round his neck 

In January, i 872, I was on the mission station Warm 
Batli (or Nisbet Bath), in Great Namaqualand. I offered 
payment to the value of three and four shillings for large 
snakes, especially for very poisonous animals. No sooner 
was this known than a young fellow, of about twenty- 
two years of age, came to me and said be would bring as 
many as I liked, but he wished a goat for each pair. I 
agreed, and after some hours he returned with a pair of 
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Not seeing them, T asked, “ Where are tlie 
snakes ? And lie opened the shirt over his chest, where 
I saw uhe heads of the tv r o dangerous animals. He took 
them each by the neck, and I applied a dose of tobacco- 
oil v ith a brush to the mouth and nose of each, when 
they immediately fainted, and were secured in large 
bottles. Afterwards the same fellow’ brought me ever so 
many other snakes, all alone. 

On another occasion w r e were travelling, when a large 
yellow cobra moved towards the waggon with the inten¬ 
tion of attacking one of my bullocks. I immediately 
grasped the shot-gun, and jumped down from the waggon, 
when the snake took to flight. I, however, gave Tier a 
very good charge in the neck and head ; and in her agony 
she flung herself a distance of more than thirty yards 
into the bushes. It struck me that iny people after this 
treated me with a certain awful respect, and telling each 
other, “ jgai-aob ke, jgai-aob ke,” he is a sorceivr—ho 
is a sorcerer, kept always at a respectful distance. 1 
had some trouble afterwards to convince them of the 
contrary. 

Snakes are also said to be very fond of milk. They 
go at night to the cows in the kraal and suck there, or 
even to women in the house. And if a woman refuses 
they bite her. The same thing happens when a cow kicks 
them off. 

Another snake, the jGauin-jgub, is said to have gcni- 
ttd.s, and while women are asleep .this snake tries to have 
connection with them. I was once at a kraal, and the 
people were in great excitement, and sate up the whole 
night, because a girl while milking had seen the (Ganin- 
Igab approaching her. Not a single woman was to be 
persuaded to go to sleep, and everybody had some weapon 
to defend himself against the IGauin-jgub. 

Another kind of snake, the HHuitaibis, is' said to live 
on the forehead of the eland-antelope. 

7. To proceed in out account of superstitions customs 
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and manners, Dapper, in his description of Africa, p. 62 1, 


tells ns:—“ Some of them wear round the neck roots, 
which they find far inland, in rivers, and being on a 
journey they light them in a fire or chew them, if they 
must sleep the night out in the field. They believe that 
these roots keep off the w r ild animals. The roots they 
chew are spit out around the spot where they encamp 
for the night; and in a similar way if they set the roots 
alight, they blow the smoke and ashes about, believing 
that the smell will keep the wild animals off 

I had often occasion to observe the practice of these 
superstitious ceremonies, especially when we were in a 
part of the country where we heard the roaring of the 
lions, or had the day previously met with the footprints 
of the king of the beasts. 


8 . The Korannas also have these roots as safeguards with 
them. If a Commando (a warlike expedition) goes out, 
every man will put such roots in his pockets and in the 
pouch where he keeps his bullets, believing that the 
arrows or bullets of the enemy have no effect, hut that 
his own bullets will surely kill the enemy. And also 
before they lie down to sleep, they set these roots alight, 
and murmur, “ My grandfather’s root, bring sleep on the 
eyes of the lion and leopard and the hyena. Make them 
blind, that they cannot find us, and cover their noses, 
that they cannot smell us out.” Also, if they have 
carried off large booty, or stolen cattle of the enemy, they 
light these roots, and say : “ We thank thee, our grand¬ 
father’s root, that thou hast given us cattle to cat. Let 
the enemy sleep, and lead him 011 the wrong track, that 
he may not follow us until we have safely escaped.” 

9. Another sort of shrub is called \dbib . Herdsmen, 
especially, carry pieces of its wood as charms, and if 
cattle or sheep have gone astray, they turn a piece of it 
in the fire, that the wild animals may not destroy them. 
And they believe that the cattle remain safe until they 
can be found the next morning. 
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i o. The root of a shrub called \Khardb is taken and cut 
to pieces, and minced on stones. If one is hungry, he 
takes the dust and goes to his neighbour’s house, where 
lie throws it into the fire, expecting that food will be 
offered to him. This kind of charm is called the ho^utes, 
or food-finder, food-provider. 

1 1 . The roots of a shrub %abu& are also taken and thrown 
into milk, in order to cause the deatli of the person who 
drinks of it. The root is not poisonous at all, and still 
it is believed to cause the death of a person. 

i 2. Another class of Sorcerers, who in former times must- 
have been very numerous, but since the introduction of 
Christianity are only met here and there on the kraals 
of the heathen tribes, are chiefly occupied in making 
rain. Having a great practical knowledge of the meteor¬ 
ology of their country, they pretend to have power over 
the clouds and to bind them. Thus they sprinkle their 
urine into a burning fire, being convinced that it soon 
will rain. They also cut the nails of their fingers, and 
throw them into the lire for the same purpose. They 
catch a kind of caprimulgus (tgallgoeb), and burn the 
bird to ashes, which are strewn about, in order to produce 
clouds and ashes. These sorcerers naturally take good 
care not to display their tricks of witchcraft if there are, 
according to their own practical experience, no sufficient 
indications of certain rain. 

Throughout the Khoikhoi territory, as far as I could 
ascertain, the northerly breezes are called tu^-oab— i.e 
rain-wind—showing that in the remotest ages the obser¬ 
vation was made that the northerly wind was the bearer 
of rain. 

i 3. Also,if the goats commence to shake theirhcmls and 
rattle with their ears, it is believed that it will soon rain. 
It is a matter experienced by every one, that when the 
weather is very close, the mosquitoes and a smaller kind of 
Hies are very numerous and troublesome. In summer the 
easterly wind is very close, and as soon as the wind turns 
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to the north it generally rains. Hence the origin of this 
superstition. 

14. Hunters, especially, have superstitions of their own. 
If an are crosses a hunters path, the hunter will immediately 
return home ; hut if the hare runs in the same direction 
as the hunter’s path lies, it is considered a good sign. 

15. If a certain kind of chameleon (jaro^ab) creeps on a 
hunter or his weapons, or on anything belonging to him, 
where he is resting on the road, he is believed to be 
successful. 

16. Also, if the Egyptian vulture (Neophron perenop- 
terus), which we already met in Iieitsi-eibib’s light with the 
Lion, follows a hunting party, and always rests where the 
party has rested, they are sure to be lucky. On the 
whole, this vulture seems to be a prophetic bird, and its 
sagacity is well known from the following story, which I 
heard dozens and dozens of times all over Great Nama- 
qualand :— If the jackal has discovered an ostrich nest, 
he will look for the white vulture, and then scream out. 
The. bird now follows him, and as soon as they come to 
the nest, covered by the ostrich hen, the vulture takes a 
stone and goes into the air vertically over the nest, from 
where he drops the stone on the breeding-hen. The 
ostrich, startled from the sudden cutting pain, runs off. 
Then reynard approaches, and breaks the eggs, and both 
lie and the vulture have a grand feasting in the most 
amicable manner. 

I mysfelf have never seen it, but I have been assi red 
by very respectable and truthful old Namaquas, and I, for 
my part, believe it. 

1 7. The Korhaan (Otis Kori), if it does not fly far from 
the hunter and soon again sits down, is believed to give 
luck, but if it continues to fly far away the hunter had 
better return. 

18. If a hunter has shot game, and if the bullet does 
not cause immediate death, the man will throw a handful 
of sand, taken from the footprints of the game, into the air 
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which, according to his belief, will soon bring the animal 
clown. A hunter also may not sleep on his back, and pull 
his legs up, so that his knees stand bent up into the air. 
If he has done so he is sure to have bad luck. 

19. About a future life there are certain indications, 
from the following sayings :— “ That the b4 Stars are the 
eyes of the deceased,” and also that the Stars are the souls 
of the deceased. The Khoikhoi appear to connect “ eye” and 
“ soul” in the same way, as is expressed in German, “ Das 
Auge ist der Spiegel der Seele.” The eye is the reflector 
of the soul. There is also a form of imprecation : “ Thou 
happy one, may misfortune fall on thee, from the Star of 
my grandfather.” This proves, beyond doubt, the belief 
in a life after this. 

20. Ghosts and spectres have various names. | IGaunagu 
(msc. plur.), |Hailnugu (rose, plur.), Sobokhoin (com. plur), 
and iHai-klioin (com. plur.). There is a saying: ||Naua 
llgauna ta ni— i.c., I will hear it, if I am a llgauna—this 
means, if I am a ghost, then I will have a better insight 
into things, which 1 now do not understand. 

Also, if a person lias lost something and cannot find it, 
they say: [Hailnub ke |&, Fawnfoot has stolen it. 

21. These ghosts and sp< pfcres are believed in dark nights 
to leave the graves and come to the kraals. They make 
a rattling noise as if they were dragging skins over rocks 
and stones in order to frighten the people. This kind of 
spectres goes by the special name of jhausau. They are 
very mischievous, anti their greatest pleasure is to beat 
people almost to death. 

Here we have the key to the original meaning of 
the word IIGaunab. He was at first a ghost, a mis¬ 
chief-maker and evil-doer, whose greatest aim was to 
harm people and to destroy (llgau, llgou) thorn. Some 
people are said to die from the influence 1 of this evil 
spirit, anti these are called llgauna flora khoin— is-., 
people who died the llgauna death, or devils death. 
FspeoiaLfl) if people are not buried, but devoured kv 
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vultures and hyenas, they are also considered [[gauna 
lldra. A man who is killed as a criminal, or who is 
slain according to the rules of the vendetta, or a slave 
killed by the master, or enemies killed in the battle— 
all are left to the animals of the desert to be feasted 
upon, so that they will he entirely annihilated , they are also 
considered llgauna ||ora khoin. 

There is also a cruel custom among the Khoikhoi, of 
which I have convinced myself—that is, to leave elderly 
people to their fate; some food and water is left with 
them, and the younger folks remove to another spot. 
Inquiring into the reason of this so repulsive practice, I 
was told that it sometimes was done by very poor people, 
who had not food enough to support the aged parents. 
But sometimes, even if there was food enough, and if 
people, especially women, who had cattle and milk-cows of 
their own, gave suspicion that they were under the influence 
of IlGaunab, and did secretly mischief by practising witch¬ 
craft, they were left to die from starvation. The people, 
awe-stricken, were almost compelled to fly from them. 

It is, therefore, not strange that IlGaunab, the evil- 
spirit, is also invoked. They promised him offerings so 
as not to provoke his anger, as is the case among the 
ifAuni-Nama, in the Walefisk Bay territory. I am 
almost certain that, before the Khoikhoi tribes separated, 
this bad Being, IlGaunab, was generally worshipped, and 
is of much older date than Tsuillgoab and Heitsi-eibib. It 
is strange that the lOabe-Bushmen, the IAi-Bushmen, 
the iNiinin, and especially among these the Hei^guiii (or 
wooden noses), all know ||Gauna, whom they fear as an 
e\ il-doer, while we find no trace of the name Tsuillgoab 
or Heiteireibib. For these reasons I am of opinion that 
the IIGatina was an evil demon, known already to the 
primitive Hottentot race, before there was a distinction 
between San and Khoikhoin. Tsuillgoab, however, was a 
secondary Being, the national God of the Khoikhoi 
branch. 
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22. Another custom, common to Khoiklioi, Bushmen 
and Berg-Damara—of whom the latter have, entirely adopter I 
the Khoiklioi language and manners—is the practice of 
cutting off a finger. This is done even to new-horn 
children who are not a day old. As all sicknesses are 
expected to come from 11Gaiina, or from his servants, the 
practitioners of witchcraft, it appears that this custom is a 
kind of sacrifice or offering to I [Guana; and we are entitled 
to conclude that, in very remote times, human sacrifice 
must have been practised by the Hottentot race. 

23. If a woman’s or young girl’s breasts itch, they say : 
“My son, my cousin, or some near relation, will soon arrive. 

24. If a cow, during the night commences to groan in 
her sleep, the next morning she is caught, and a piece of 
skin, just above the nose, is cut, so that it hangs down in 
the shape of an ear-ring or car-drops. If this be neglected, 
the owner of the cow soon will die. 

25. If a girl becomes of age, or if a wedding is to be 
celebrated, nothing hut cows and sheep-ewes may be 
slaughtered; and if any other cattle is killed the couple 
is sure to live unhappy. The fattest cow or the finest 
young heifer is chased about the place by the young men, 
and thrown with stones and beaten with clubs, until she 
is so exhausted and trembling with fear that she allows 
everybody to come near and touch her. If she still should 
kick and show fight, it is a sure sign that the marriage 
will he a continuation of lights and quarrels between 
husband and wife. 

26. The girl or girls who have become of age must, after 
the festival, run about in the first thunderstorm, but they 
must be quite naked, so that the rain which pours down 
washes the whole body. The belief is that they will get 
fruitful and have a large offspring. I have on three 
occasions witnessed this running in the thunder-rain, when 
the roaring of the thunder was deafening apd the whole 
sky appeared tube one continual flash of lightning. Ibis 
was among the {Garni £nus, on the banks of the Gedab 
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river, among the Gei |Khauas at IflSTuis, and among the 
llOgeis, on the hanks of the jKham river. I am, how¬ 
ever, assured that even young converts, if they have 
become of age, absent themselves to outlying places 
away from the mission stations, to have their bodies 
washed by the waters of the thunder-clouds. 

27. Also, if a woman during her pregnancy eats of the 
meat of the lion or leopard, her child will have the character¬ 
istics of these animals—ferocity, celerity, swiftness, and 
strength. They also consider the drinking of lion and 
panther blood as having influence on the nature of a person 
or on the child in the mother’s womb. A woman lost her 
temper, and. was very cruel to her skive. I spoke to her, 
and asked whether she did not, as a mistress (lady, geitaras), 
feel ashamed of herself. She said, she could not help it ; 
I must scold her mother, who once drank panther blood in 
order to get ferocious children. 

28. A great influence is also attached to tin power of an 
imprecation or curse. If one had a quarrel with a Khoi- 
klioi, there is nothing more painful to him than not to be 
talked to. He will come repeatedly and apologize, until 
lie hears the w r ord “ lutago,” I have forgiven ; and to 
show his gratitude, he will bring a present—he it a sheep 
or a cow r or whatsoever lie may afford to give. 

I once had a very unpleasant quarrel with a ISJamaqua ; 
perhaps he w r as more in fun, and it w r us a misunderstanding 
on my side. Anyhow, I got vexed, and said : “ f shall 
never forget what you have done, and mind what you are 
about. I will have my day, too; do not think that, because 
J am the only white man here, that you will get the best of 
me 1” He laughed, and thought that I was in fun. I, how¬ 
ever, left. A year after lie met me on the road in another 
part of the country; arid when he saw that 1 greeted his 
friends but did not notice him, he at once borrowed from 
one of his mates a cow, and said to me : “ Take tin's, and 
forgive me; but dua l be angiy any furtiu >—I can't bearilA 
I accepted his apology, ami told liim to keep the row*. Tan. 
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insisted upon my accepting it; because lie believed 
that, as long as I refused to accept bis cow, I bad not for¬ 
given him. I afterwards made liim a present of ammuni¬ 
tion, and, as anxious as a Kama is to possess tliat most 
precious material, be said : “ Xo; you want to pay my 
cow, and I sliall not accept it.” 

My father was missionary of the Ehenish Mission 
Society in Bethany, Great Xamaqualand. The year 
1848 was a very lucky year ; the desert was a flower- 
garden, and honey was brought by waggon-loads to the 
station; but honey-beer (jkliaris) was also made in 
immense quantities, and the new converts very soon had 
too much of a good thing. The following Sunday my 
father expressed liis indigntion at their drunkenness, 
and said : “ I wish, after you have made such bad 
use of what the heavenly Father has given you to enjoy 
moderately, that He never again will give you a year so 
rich in honey 1” Strange enough, up to this date there 
lues never again beuu mi abundance of honey. When, a 

few years ago, I asked the old chief, IIHai^ab of 
Bethany, quite accidentally, if he could get me some 
honey, he answered : “ What, you ask me for honey ? and 
your father has cursed the bees not to make honey. Tell 
him, at iirst, to take back his curse and you will again cat 

honey.” 

-9- The eclipse of the moon is always considered a had 
omen. Hunting parties, or an expedition of war, will 
certainly return home, and they say, “ ||Gnunubi go dalie 
ha,” we are overpowered by IIGauna. They commence 
to cry aloud, and say, “ torch ni ha, ||o ge lii,” war is ap¬ 
proaching, we are going to die. The same is said at the 
appearance of the Aurora australis, or if the awful tail of 

a comet is seen in the blue vault. 

lliero are some superstitions of a very recent 
date, which show that the mythological power is still 
:»1 i \ r. 

30. If the cold westerly sea breeze (huri-Joub) is blowing, 
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the Jjamaquas say : “ I Hubke ni la” or“ Rmaub ni ha,” fclie . 
white man is coming, or the trader is coming. 

31. If a cock stands before the door of a house and 
crows into the house, visitors are expected. 

32. If hens try to crow they are caught and killed or 
chased to death. If this he neglected, the owner is sure 
to die. 

33. If a party goes out on a warlike expedition a crow s 
heart is burnt and pounded and loaded into a gun. -The 
gun is fired into the air, and they believe that as this 
pounded heart is blown into the air, in the same mannei 
the enemies will fly and become faint-hearted, and they 
will disperse like timid crows. 

34. Another most powerful charm is the Duba, a sub¬ 
stance of white colour, and of the size of a fowl’s egg. 
This duba is generally found in ant heaps. The duba is 
pounded and mixed with tobacco, and then put into the 
pipe. If a girl smokes this mixture she will fall in love 
with the fellow who offered her the pipe. 

That these superstitions are of a very recent date is 
obvious from the fact that the Khoikhoi, only through 
the white people, have become acquainted with fowls, pipes, 
guns, and ammunition. Therefore such superstitions in 
which things, brought from foreign countries, are men¬ 
tioned, cannot be considered to be common to all Khoi¬ 
khoi tribes. 

In this respect each clan has its own superstition. It 
is curious to observe that the Khoikhoi have not accepted 
anything from the Bantu nations, while as regards lan¬ 
guage and religion, and even customs, it cannot be denied 
that the Bantu nations, who came in contact with the 
Khoikhoi, have adopted much which had an improving 
effect on their original condition. That the I Gona-Khoi- 
khoi in the East greatly influenced the Ama-llkliosa ; that 
these people became less ferocious than the Zulus; that 
the rule of the chiefs among the IIKliosa was no longer so 
despotical as it generally is among the rest of the Bantu 
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tribes wlio could deny ? Nay, even the short time that 
tlie Bandieru, a branch of the Herero, stood under the 
sway of the tribe of the GeilKhaua, has left an impression 
on those natives which manifests itself in softer manners 
and a kinder disposition towards strangers, if compared 
with the manners of the more northerly Hereros towards 
the Kaoko and Ovamboland. 



NOTES TO THE SECOND CHAPTER. 

1 There must have been a peculiar-shaped stone 
fetish, such as Wangemann describes in “ Ein Reisejalir 
in Sud-Afrika,” Berlin, 1868, p. 500: “ In a great 
channel, worked by the rain, we found a big granite block, 
about six feet in diameter and as round as a ball, which 
rested on a basis of a softer material. This stone the 
Basuto worship as their God. They dance round it on 
one leg, and at the same time spit at it. The place's 
name is Cha 1iatern, close to Sekukuni’s stronghold. 

The honourable gentleman had a conversation with 
some Hottentots, who were on the most friendly and 
confidential terms with liim. They informed him that 
they worshipped a certain god, whose head was as large 
as a hand or fist, who had a hollow in his back, who 
was possessed of gigantic proportions. To him they 
prayed for assistance in times of famine, scarcity, or iu 
any other calamity. It was a custom that their wives 
spread on the head of this deity a red kind of earth, 
Imchu, or other sweet-smelling herbs, this being not one 
of their offerings only, but one of many. From this it 
can be scot that the Hottentot worship also a god . 

Almost verbally the same said a Namaqua, who 
never had come in contact with missionaries, and who 
led a Bushman life in the mountains west of Gci\aus 
(about latitude 24 0 25', and longitude 16 0 ). He said : 
“ (Guruirao ogu ge JKhub ta goba, tira ml' khoiga; 
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jgabeliegu goma ra.” The people say, if it is thundering, 
the Lord is speaking ; He is scolding them. 

4 As to Valentvn’s authority, I may add that he 
refers to certain documents of the Governor, Simon van der 
Stell, and to the very learned Secretary of the Dutch 
Government at the Cape, Grevenhroek, who had written 
a Latin essay on the Hottentots; all these documents 
were also put at Valentyn’s disposal. 

6 This is nothing else hut the Tsui-\\gocib worship, 
as I have identified in the third chapter Tsui-Wyoab, with 
the Dawn. It is still the way of the Aborigines of 
Great Hamaqualand to leave their huts with the first 
rays of the dawn, and to implore Tsui-\ \goab. 

6 trauma , evidently from the verb gou or gao, to 
rule. I am, however, suspicious that Kolb, who often 
is careless in expressing the clicks, has understood 
WGaunia — i.e., || Ganna, the Bad Being, the demon who 
is opposed to Tsui-\\cjoab . 

7 The evil-doer, who fights against Tstti-Wgoab, is 
WGaunab, and that insect Mantis fausta, is also called 
WGaunab, both derived from a root llgau. As will be 
more minutely explained hereafter, WGaunab means the 
destroyer, from the root llgau, to destroy ; and Mantis is 
called WGaunab, from the root llgau, to show, and is the 
“ one who slioics luck" Here we have an instance that 
the same word spoken in a different tone will have a 
different meaning.— Vide Theoph. Hahn, “Die Sprache der 
Hama/ 1 p. 23. The same instance we have in the 
language of the Mandengas, Steinthal, “ Mandeneger 
Sprache Berk,” 1.877, § 34; and in Siam, vide Bastian, 
“ Monatsbericht der Kongl. Breuss. Academic in Berlin,’' 
Jan. 1867, p. 357. 

8 To this I could add, from experience, that I have 
often observed true gratitude shown to me by Ham aquas 
whom I had helped in troubles either with food, 
ammunition, or medicine. Tlus convinced me beyond 
doubt, and will also convince the greatest sceptic, that 


ilie Khoikhoi know Iiow to be thankful, and are very 
sensible of kindness bestowed upon them. 

The Bader Magazine of 181G, p. 366, offers some 
remarks on the Religion of the Khoikhoi, quoting 
Adams’ “ View of Religions/’ Rut when comparing 
Adams with Kolb, whose remarks we have given above] 
there is no doubt that Adams, who never was at the 
Cape, must have drawn from Kolb. 

10 This journal is contained in “ Meuwsfce en beknopte 
Beschryving van de Kaap der Goede-Hoop, nevens een 
Dagverhaal naarhet binnenste van Afrika, door bet land 
der kleine en groote Namaquas,” Amsterdam, 1778. 
The Expedition started from the Cape of Good Hope on 
the 16th of July, i76i,and returned safely to the Cape 
on the 27th of April, 1762. According to p. 50 of 
that Journal, the most northern latitude they reached 
was latitude 26° 1 8 ’. As their instruments were not 
very exact, we cannot expect a great correctness 
of observation; and as every one who is acquainted 
with the territory in question can learn from Hop’s 
Journal, the most northern spot they reached was the 
lord of the Xamob River,” about twenty miles 
south of the present Rhenish mission-station, Keet- 
maushoop or Zwartmodder (latitude 26° 32'), thus the 
corrected latitude of Commander Hop’s most northern 
point should be 26° 50'. Seventy years afterwards 
Captain Alexander, later Sir James Alexander, 
who managed to reach Walefish Bay by land, took 
almost the same route, and crossed the Xamob Uiyer at a 
place rjiNanebis, only a few miles below the above- 
mentioned ford. The grandson of one "of the members 
of that expedition, Jacobus Coetsee, is now a wealthy 
farmer at Misklip, at the foot of the Vogel klip Mountain 
the most northerly station of Sir Thomas Macdear’s astro¬ 
nomical survey; and the descendants of Pieter Marais, 
another member of the same Expedition, are wea 
and much respected farmers in the town of Stellenbosch. 
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11 I must remark, that from what I observed and could 
gather, on the graves of Heitsi-cibib branches are thrown 
only, and not on any other. 

12 Tgutseri is nothing else but \gutsere, the imperative 
form of \gu , to go, and therefore means, “ Go—thou— 
please,” i.e ., “ Get away, be off!” Tgaunazi is the 
interjectional form, or, as we should say, vocative of 
II Gauna, formed b} r the suffix tse or ze (msc. 2 pers. pron.) ; 
thus || Gauna-tse means Wgauna, thou— i.e., Oh ! || Ganna; 
and [ gutserc ||Gaunatse is,“ Be off || Ganna” or,in Biblical 
language, “ Get thee hence , Satan .” 

13 The ISTamaquas nowadays still shoot with arrows at 
the lightning, and tell him to be off. 

14 The learned Doctor shows by this remark simply 
that he had not carefully enough studied the works of 
former travellers, like Dapper, Kolb, Thunberg, Sparrinann, 
as can be seen from the foregoing pages, where I quoted 
from them. It will appear from the following pages that 
w r e meet these graves (Heitsi-cibega) all over South Africa, 
wherever in pre-historic times the Hottentot race had lived, 
and that the multitude of these cairns in the East corro¬ 
borates the opinion, stated by traditions and customs, that 
the nomadic Khoikhoi, to whom this stone-worship is 
peculiar, had spread over South Africa, coming from the 
East. The very fact that those graves are heaps of stones, 
and not of earth, also serves as a proof that the pre-historic 
Khoikhoi lived in a mountainous, rocky country, and not 
in sandy flats like the Bushmen. And the word j IIo, 
rock, which appears in names like llloa^aInas, “ Fountain 
in the rock,” or jiJVulhoas, “ Black rock” and \Ava\hoas, 
“ Bed rock,” or jho-ab, a single conical granite hill, and 
jho-mi, mountain (rock), is common to all Khoikhoi 
tribes, and shows that it was in existence before they 
separated ; while in the jAi Bushmen (North-west Kali- 
hari) the I Kuan of the Okavango Dorstveldt, there is no 
word for stone, because there are no stones to be met 
with. An \Ai Bushman, to whom I showed a stone, and 
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^askecl for the word in his tongue, said: “ Tlie Kamaquas 
call it |ui, hut we have no name for it, because you will 
not see stones in our country/’ 

This is not a bad specimen of the geographical notions 
of the South African Boers. A Boer once' said that he 
should like to go to England, but he did not exactly 
know the Ontspan , or halting-pi aces, on the road. 

10 How this name may have lias been introduced to the 
Kafirs I have, I think, clearly shown in an essay, The 
Graves of Heitsi-eibib, Cape Monthly Magazine , May, 
1878, p. 263, where I say: ‘‘The Kafirs, however, on 
the east coast, who must have made their inroads and 
encroachments on the Red man’s territory at least two 
thousand years ago, had even a friendly intercourse with 
the Hottentots; they intermarried with each other, 
as is evident by the present remnants of the Jgonas or 
jgonaqua tribe.” And I can add that every anthropologist 
at first sight, if he musters a number of Njgika, iGaleka, 
and HKhosa, easily will discover Khoikhoi blood in their 
veins. 

Women, on the whole, are said to be more religiously 
inclined than men; they are the guardians of the language 
and of the religion of their tribe. The children imbibe 
with the mother’s milk the first accents of the language 
of the tribe, and with the language the religious ideas. 
The Germans have the preguant and beautiful expression, 
“ Muttcrsprache” mother’s language. We speak of “ Vater - 
land ” but not of “ Vatersprache” and we are well aware 
why. 

The Kafirs are renowned polygamists, and we can well 
imagine that after having been victorious in a battle, they, 
according to their custom, may have killed the men, but 
certainly spared the female prisoners, with the view of 
increasing the number of their wives, as it is considered a 
great honour and a sign of wealth amongst them to have 
a large family. 

Now, it will be clear how it was possible that the 
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children, as they are entirely left during their infancy to 
the care of the mother, were the medium through which 
the Hottentot clicks got introduced into the Kafir idioms 
(Zulu, ||Khosa, &c.); and with these elements they in¬ 
troduced the mother’s religious ideas and the name of the 
Supreme Being, Tsu||goab.” 

17 Vide Tlieoph. Hahn, Der hottentotische Tsiii-||goab 
und der griechische Zeus : Zeitschr. d. Gcs. fur JErdhunde , 
Berlin, 1870, p. 452. 

18 Here we have a specimen of the blundering I spoke 
of in the beginning of the first chapter, where I protested 
against the indiscriminate use of the word Hottentot . It 
is obvious that after the word Hottentot has become so 
deeply rooted it would be difticult to annihilate it. But it 
must be used either to designate the whole race, Bushmen 
and Ivhoikhoi, or it must be simply applied to the 
Nomadic Hottentot or Khoikhoi. Or, from the Khoikhoi 
words for Bushmen and Nomadic Hottentot, Sa- and 
Ivhoikhoi, we should form, analogous to our “ Indo- 
Germanica word Satsi-Khoikhoi, to be applied to The 
whole race. Missionaries, who live among the natives, 
and the superintendents of missions at least, should not 
commit any blunders as regards the ethnologicrd nomen¬ 
clature. Thus, we read in a mission tract, written for 
general edification : “ Along the west coast are distributed 
the various tribes of the Hottentots , Hamaqua, Hcrcro, 
Damev!—Vule Dr. Wangemann, “Maleo und Sekukuni, 
Kin Lcbensbild aus Slid Africa,” Berlin (1868), p. 53. 
That the ITerero, a Bantu nation, suddenly were trans¬ 
formed into clicking Hottentots I had to learn from Dr. 
Wangemann. 

19 ||Ei^a||ais .... This tribe is a branch of the 
jAmas (the Amaquas of the Cape Records) who formerly 
inhabited tile country between JBergriver and Olifauts river. 
The Limas again were a branch of the iKhauas (Cauquas 
of the Records) whose head-quarters were in the Worcester 
district, the present Goudini. It appears that the greater 


Hottentots were tribes wlio 
were more or less connected with the lKliauas, and ac¬ 
knowledged that tribe as the paramount tribe, as about 
fifteen or twenty years ago the Geillkhous of Great 
Hamaqualand had the supremacy over all the Hama 
tiibes. Certain it is that the Geillkhous once ruled from 
the borders of Ovamboland to the mouth of Olifants 
river, and that all the tribes of Great and kittle Hamaqua- 
land sent annually a tribute to the paramount chief, 
generally consisting of a heifer, buchu, spears, and copper 
or iron beads, and milk-tubs. The last tribute of that 
kind was paid in 1863 ; and in 1856, even from Koran- 
naland the chief Poffadder came to do homage to ||Oasib 
on jil T itsumas, acknowledging that his tribe, the “Spring¬ 
bucks/’ were a branch of the Geillkhous. 

To return to Jager Afrikaner and his tribe, the ||Eiva- 
llais, they formerly occupied the valleys of the Upper 
Olifants river and the Upper Breede-Eivier, in the vicinity 
of the Witsenberg, a mountain named after Witsen, 
the famous burgomaster of Amsterdam. Early in the 
Cape Itecoi-ds, in Simon van der Stall’s time, we meet 
a chief of that vicinity by the name of Harramac, 
which is lHara-mub, as no name or word in Khoikhoi 
ends in c or k. And we meet this name again among 
the chiots of the ||Ei^a||ais. Tliis justifies the conclusion 
that the Harramac of the Cape liecords was an ancestor 
of the I |Ei^a| lai-chiefs. The following names have still 
come down to us: Tsau^ab, about 1720; jGaruvab, 
about 1750; !<!aru x amab, about 1780; |Hoa|arab geib, 
1790-1823; iHaramubgeib, 1823-1861; and |Hoa|arab 

f Jan Jonte »V 1861.it apj. . at their love 

for freedom was the reason that they left their native 
hills and d;des, under the rule of the old cliief jGaruyamab, 
and went to the north as far as the IHantam', where they 
m some way or other came under ’the sway of ,a Boor 
Pienaar, living op the Groot Doornberg fang, near the 
present Calvinia. Pienaar’s unjustice, however, was so 
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provoking that he was killed by the Afrikaners, as the 
I |Ei^a|lain were styled by the Boers; and under the 
guidance of jGaru^amab’s son, Jager Afrikaner lHoalarab, 
they fled with the Boer's flocks and ammunition towards 
Griqualand, and from there again all along the Orange 
Paver to South Namaqualand, where they settled at IIHamis 
or Blydeverwacht. Here the German missionaries, the 
brothers Albrecht, and afterwards Moffat and Ebner, 
came in contact with the tribe, who embraced Chris¬ 
tianity. Jager Afrikaner died in 1823, and his second son, 
lHaramub, the famous Jonker Afrikaner, called by the 
then paramount chief of Great Namaqu aland, Gameb, 
started with one part of the tribe towards the north, 
against the Herero, who encroached upon the Namaquas, 
and, with few exceptions, conquered and enslaved them. 
With Jonker jllaramub’s death, however, the late 
Andersson and Green, and other Europeans, were the 
cause that the Herero rose, and in a war of nearly 
ten years, reconquered their freedom. The present chief 
is |Hoa|arab, son of the late lHara|mub. Since 1842, 
after the visit of Captain Alexander, with a short inter¬ 
ruption, they had a permanent mission station at |Ai||gams, 
at the foot of the gigantic Auas mountains in North 
Namaqualand. Space does not allow us here to go into 
particulars, but this much we can say, that the history 
of this ||Ei^a||ais tribe would fill the most interesting 
pages of South African history, not lacking in romance, 
and recording deeds of which our mediaeval knights need 
not be ashamed. 

20 Half-caste Hottentot women . —The title of this valu¬ 
able translation is : “ Annoe Kayn hoeaati Nama-Kowapna 
gowayliiihati. Diihiiko Hoekays 11a Kaykoep Bride- 
kirk, kipga. 1831;" or, written with the letters of the 
standard alphabet, (Ann Jgai^hoati Hama gobab jria 
^oahehati. Holy good news, Nama language in they 
have been written. Dlheko HHulgais Ina geijKliub 
Bridekirkib ^a. Printed Capetown in, great-man (i.t., 


Mr.) Bridekirk by, 1831. When this pious woman had 
just looked over the last proof-sheets, she said, “ My task is 
done, I feel my end is near.” She returned with her 
husband, Mr. Sclimelen, to her country, Little Namaqua- 
land. They were, however, not far from the Cape, in the 
neighbourhood of Melks farm, close to the river Berg, when 
she was taken suddenly ill and died. Her grave is not far 
from the western slopes of Piquetberg. 

21 I am afraid that Moffat has allowed liimself to be 
misled, by saying that some called God Cf-tigoab. He 
appears to have heard something of the Kafir Z 7 -Ti||go, 
where U is the prefix masc. The Khoikhoi language 
does not employ prefixes. 

22 Shoot their poisoned arrows . — -The Urjangkut, a tribe 
belonging to the black Tatars, used to scold at the thunder 
and lightning to drive it away. — A. Bastian, Zcitschrift 
*Lir Ethnologic , 1872, p. 380. 

August. “ Betr.” 1. 13. “ Bes ipsa quae nunc religio 
Christiana nuncupatur, erat apud antiquos, nec defuit ab 
initio generis liumani quousque Christus veniret in car- 
nem, unde vera religio, quae jam erat, coepit appellari 
Christiana.”—Max Muller, “ Chips,” voL i. xi. 

24 They even ridiotclc .—The following extract, taken 
from a German Mission Tract by Dr. Wangemann, Super¬ 
intendent of the Berlin Missionary Seminary, will serve 
as a specimen of the information given to the European 
public concerning the religious emotions of the savage, 
and how prejudice is excited against him:— u The Bible, 
the word of the Almighty Lord, is so full of wisdom, 
beauty and truth, that a simple child and the greatest 
savant will find satisfaction and pleasure in it. But it is 
different with the legends of all the heathens. They are 
full of absurdities and silliness, and also so full of filth 
and dirt, that one soon sees they only say what man in his 
stupidity thought to be nice and agreeable, and what he, in 
his sinful ideas, invented about a self-made god. Thus it is 
with the fables of the Basutos. They are not worth 'knowing!* 
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Wangemann, “Lehensbilder aus Siicl Afrika,” vol. i. ; 
p. 82, Berlin, 1871. 

If the heathens were as black as they are painted here 
by Dr. Wangemann, there would be no base of operation 
for the missionaries in the heart of the savage, and all 
that they boast of the progress of the Gospel among 
the heathens would be untrue. Does the prophet not say : 

“ Can the Ethiopian change his skin, or the leopard liis 
spots ? then may ye also do good that are accustomed 
to do evil? Jeremiah xiii. 23. And how will our 
author then explain to us what St. Paul says to the 
Pomans i. 19: “ Because that which may be known of 
God-is manifest in them; for God hath showed it unto 
them ?” 

We hardly can believe that Dr. Wangemann is as 
ignorant about the savages as he, according to the above 
statement, appears to be. If this be the case, the 
sooner he cedes his position to a more enlightened man 
the better. But if he is well informed, and we have 
no reason to doubt this, we must presume that he black¬ 
ened the heathens simply to make the success of his 
mission work appear in a whiter light. It is very 
painful to us to charge Dr.Wangemann with this stratagem, 
which, Pharisaical as it is, does not do credit to a 
director of Missions. 

There is an almost direct coincidence between this 
Khoikhoi myth of the moon and one among the Fijians, 
which is very strange. And still we are not justified in 
concluding that the one nation has borrowed it from the 
other. “ Two gods,” the Fijians relate, “ disputed whether 
eternal life should be conferred upon mankind. Ba-Vula, 
the moon, wished to give us a death like his own; that 
is to say, we were to disappear and then return in a 
renewed state. Ba-Kalavo, the rat, however refused the 
proposal. Men were to die as rats die, and Ba-Kalavo 
carried the day.” The temptation is great to explain the 
coincidence of decisive strange customs and peculiar 
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legends, by supposing that tlie people among whom they 
are found descended from a common ancestry in primordial 
times. But such coincidences merely corroborate the old 
maxim that among different varieties of men, in different 
regions, and at different times, the same objects have 
given rise to the same idea.—Peschel, “ Races of Man,” 
London, 1876, pp. 461 and 462. 

26 After the death of the snake. —I shall hereafter, in 
the third chapter, come back to this superstition, and 
only now mention that the words, lau-b snake, lau-b 
blood, |au-s fountain, |au to bleed, lau to flow, lau to 
beai ill-feeling, |avi (from laui to stream) to rain, lava 
red, are all derived from the root lAU to flow, to stream, 
and we shall see why it is that in every fountain there 
is a snake. 

27 Alexander is mistaken if he calls fNumeep a Bush¬ 
man. The name of this so-called Bushman proves 
sufficiently that he was a Khoikhoi. The ifiAuni tribe 
live in the territory here spoken of. The poor Naraaquas 
are also called by the others, Bushmen, especially when 
they are servants, or if they lead a Bushman’s life, and 
have no cattle and sheep. 

23 Labouring under an attack of dysentery .— Sometimes 
the brackish water works so strongly on the bowels that 
one who drinks it is immediately taken ill. 

29 j naras. —This fruit is a* Cucurbitacea, almost as 
large as a newborn child’s head. The flesh of it is eaten 
raw, and the seeds are kept for the dry season, when 
there is no fruit. The seeds taste almost like almonds, 
and are at present to be got from confectioners in Cape 
Town. The Topnaars or JAunis of Walefish Bay and 
Sandwich Harbour, and all the Bushmen tribes along 
the coast of Great Hamaqualand, live partly on this fruit. 
It is to be met with from the Orange River mouth as far 
as latitude twenty-one degrees: but it grows only on the 
•sandy coast. i 

Redman, or |Ava-khoib, is identical with Khoikhoib, 
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while the Europeans are called lUri-khoin, white men. 
and the Bantu ifNii-kliom, black men. For Toosip, or 
Tusib, see the third chapter. 

31 The difficult task of translating the Bible.— I mention 
this the more, as I had not long ago the opportunity of 
convincing myself that a missionary, in a farewell circular, 
had assured to his brethren, that “ he was the only man 
who was destined by the Lord to give the Khoikhoi the 
Bible in their language What I have seen of the 
publication of the said missionary does not corroborate 
this opinion, and I can state that his publications 
require much polishing in style and grammatical 
correctness. 

32 They had left the colony .— The mission station, 
Bethany, in Great N amaqualand, was founded by the 
Rev. Mr. Schmelen in 1814, who left with about three 

hundred [Amas the station Pella in Bushmanlond, and 
trecked north until they came to the beautiful fountain 
iTJi^ganis on the banks of the IlGoalgib River. The 
I Am as bought the rights of this place and neighbourhood 

from the then paramount chief of Great Namaqualand, 
Oa/m b, for axes, knives, iron spears and tinder-boxes; 
and Schmelen gave the place the new name, Bethany. 
Amongst the leaders of the jAmas were the Xain|ha 
(Lion tail) and | 110 a|ara (Cat rib) families, or, as they 
are now styled, the Amraals and Boois. Their language 
is the one in which KnudseiTs St. Luke is translated, 
and we have in this way an excellent specimen of the 
old Cape Hottentot idioms. In 1850 they told my 
father that they were called upon by the Dutch 
Government in 1805 to fight against the English. The 
Namaqua, according to the Cape Records, lived in 1665 
as far South as the Olifants river. They have always 
been, and still are, by far the most powerful tribe among 
all the Khoikhoin. 

33 At fiist sight this myth shows some resemblance to 
the words of the Lord to Adam : “ Of every tree in the 


garden tlion mayest freely eat: but of the tree of the 
knowledge of good and evil, thou shalt not eat of it; for 
in tlie'day that thou eatest thereof thou shalt surely die,” 
Genesis ii. 16, 17; and Adam still partaking of the 
forbidden fruit, died. I heard the same myth on the 
outskirts of the Western Kalihari, where I met ostrich 
hunters from the ||0-geis tribe who never had a mis¬ 
sionary, and almost every ^Auni of the |Khoma Moun¬ 
tains and every Geillkliau knows it too. i myself have 
eaten of the fruit of the so-called wild raisin, tree, or 
ijlous, and the consequence was that I had an attack of 
dysentery. The natives having no medicine often succumb 
to such attacks. It is besides a well-known fact, that 
the flowers -and herbs at a certain time of the year prove 
detrimental to cattle and sheep. Various diseases break 
out, known by our colonists as galzickte and Uocdziclie. 
Sometimes cattle suddenly swell up and die, and the 
natives then remove to more healthy spots. 

31 This hymn of Tsuiljgoab, compared with George 
Schmidts statement, which we gave in one of the pre¬ 
ceding pages, shows us that Tsui||goab was invoked by 
all Khoikhoi with the same prayer, in the same way as 
we now a days all over the world invoke “the Father in 
Heaven ” with the “ Lord’s Prayer,” which Christ taught 
his disciples. At the same time this hymn confirms the 
fact, “ that a poetic form is more easily remembered than 
a prose form, and that it is better adapted for securing 
the strict accuracy of historical myths. 55 I am of opinion 
that the greater part of the Khoikhoi myths, especially 
those which tell us of the heroic deeds and fights of 
Heitsi-eibib and Tsuillgoab, were all in a poetic form, of 
which such verses as are here and there interwoven in the 
prosaic parts of the present myths arc fragments. For 
the last fifteen years these epical myths have been sung 
and performed exactly in the same way as the “ Songs 
of Sana\ab and Geilaub,” men who distinguished 
themselves in the late hTamaqua and Damra war. 
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I was present at one of these ceremonies, and an old 
Namaqua told me that, in his young days, Heitsi-eibib 
and Tsuillgoab were honoured in the same way. 

One sees the whole fight, in winch dancers and 
pipe-blowers are actors. We see the cows and sheep 
driven off by the horsemen, and we see them retaken ; at 
last the daring and plucky Geilaub receives a mortal 
wound by a bullet of the enemy. They strip him naked, 
and leave him a prey to the vultures, which soon approach 
and commence to devour the body. At last, the friends 
having slain the enemy, return and collect his bones in a 
grave, and sing a very doleful burial song. 

35 xurina, x una ♦ • • X llI ’i na (plur. com. obj.), from the 
singular form x m ’i~b are roots, berries, honey, and bulbs, 
food which is found in the field. The bulbs are called 
also lhani, and a long mountain range in Central Nama- 
qualand is called after the jhan, the (Han-ijiami 
Mountains,— i.e ., the Bulb Mountains. In Colonial Dutch 
these bulbs are called Uientjes. The jHan-iJiami or 
{Hanifama Mountains are the same which Captain 
Alexander wrongly spells ’Unuma. Xuna (plur. com. 
obj.), however, from singular x il h means simply things, 
and in this case it means cattle and sheep ; in Colonial 
Dutch, vcc, (jroot vee, and Mein vce. x u rina and x ima evi¬ 
dently have the same root, xu, which means “something” a 
tiling which has a concrete substantial origin, while jkheis 
is abstract, and means matter, German Umstand, Sache. 

JGorab is ochre, red clay. 

37 Som-Iaiib is the “ menses/ 5 

=:1 ^:Eixa|kha||nabiseb is the other name of |Gnri- 
khoi.sib, the Khoikhoi Adam. :£Eixa, from :fei, copper, is 
copperlike, full of copper, copper-coloured, brass-coloured. 
Ikhab is body and llnabiteb is the backbone (Uuckgrat 
in German). The thunder-cloud has often a brazen colour, 
a sulphur tint. Here one can see how mythology and 
ancestor-worship flow into one another. Here :fEixa|kha- 
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llnabiseb is identical with iNanub, the thunder-cloud— 
with Tsuillgoab; and in another myth he changes 
names with iGurikhoisip, the ancestor of the Khoikhoi. 
We shall have to recur in the third chapter to these 
names again. 

09 We shall see more particularly in the third chapter that 
laub the snake, and lavib the rain, come from the same 
root |au, to flow. If there is plenty of rain, the fountains 
will flow very strongly. In every fountain again there is 
said to be a snake, hence the natives say, if the snakes go 
much about—that is, if the fountains flow very abundantly 
—then it will be a good year. Tsullgoab, the ancestor of 
men, the creator of the Khoikhoi,lives in the thunder-cloud, 
where he causes the cloud to \au, to stream—that is, he 
causes the water-snake to come down. Thus the jKora 
say, that the snake and the first man originally lived 
together. Here I may at once add a note, which I forgot 
to give in the text. This remark very likely also comes 
from Wuras:— 

“ There is hardly a trace of religion to be found among 
the Korana; but the old people say that they have heard 
from their grandfathers that Tsui-koab had made two 
persons, a man Kanirna , ostrich feather, and a woman, 
Hau na Maos, yellow copper. He gave them cows, whose 
nii Ik they should drink, a jackal tail to wipe the perspira¬ 
tion off the brow, a staff with a club (kiri), a quiver with 
arrows, and a bow, and a shield. From Tsullgoab they 
expect all the good things. He lives at the other side of 
the blue sky, in a light sky. They also talk of a Kau- 
naam, who is an evil-doer. They fear him very much.’ , 
(Vide Burkhard, “ Die Evangelische Mission,” vol. ii. 
p. 71) Bielefeld, i860. It should be noticed that we have 
here again Yellow Copper , which is identical with |Nabas, 
or (Nanus, the wife of ^Ei^a|kha||nabiseb. 

40 The ^iffl-game is an old kind of du,el amongst the 
Khoikhoi. If a man takes offence, he challenges the 
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other man by taking a handful of dust, and holding 
it out to his adversary. The enemy then beats the 
challenger on the hand, so that the dust falls to the ground, 
and the challenge is accepted. If the other is a coward,, 
he will not beat the dust to the ground, and then the one 
who made the challenge throws the dust into his face. 
Jn duelling together two men try to kick each other, or to 
knock each other dowm by fencing with knobkixris, or to 
throw each other with spears, covering themselves the 
meanwhile with their shields. This kind of duelling was 
called ifhlgu. 

41 For this reason the Kamaquas pretend not to eat the 
flesh of the hare. The fact, however, is, that they believe, 
by eating hare-flesh, they will become as faint-hearted 
as a hare. They, for instance, eat the flesh of the lion, or 
drink the blood of the leopard or lion, to get the courage 
and strength of these beasts. The same custom we iind 
among the Malays, Polynesians, and Indians of America, 
and other savages who drink the blood of wild animals or 
slain enemies, in order to become ferocious and courageous 
as they are. 

42 The lion , however, had wings. —Ctesias, ‘T)e Eebus In¬ 
dicts,” speaks of griffins in the following way :—“ There is- 
also gold,” he says, “ in the Indian country, not found in 
the streams and washed, as in the river Pactolus ; but there 
are many and great mountains, wherein dwell the griffins,. 
four-footed birds of the greatness of the wolf, but with legs 
and claivs like lions .—Ctesias, “ De Eebus Indicis,” 12 ; ac¬ 
cording to Tylor, “Early History of Mankind” p. 318,. 
Herodotus repeatedly mentions these griffins (Tpvxfs), iii. 
Il6 ;iv. 13, 27, 79, 152. 

43 Veldt, or, in proper Dutch, veld, means the fields, the 
uncultivated grounds, the grazing-grounds and sheep-walks. 

15 ||Hua-gatne literally translated is the cloud-game f 
from llhtis, an antiquated word for cloud. This ||lius 
game is also called jklioros, a kind of dice. Why 
is the Ikhoros called ||hus ? Here we have again 
metaphor. When the battle in the clouds is fought 
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"between Tsiiillgoab and HGaunab, or ^Ei^alkbal Inabiseb 
and the lion, we see the lightnings— i.e., the dice of Tsui- 
llgoab thrown to the earth. And this phenomenon in 
Nature, the lightnings dropping to the earth, have after¬ 
wards given rise to the story of |Gurikhoisib or ^:Ei^a- 
Ikha | Inabiseb playing at dice with the lion. In our 
legend the thunderstorm is expressly mentioned. 

45 Uientjcs , the Colonial Dutch expression for the various 
kinds of eatable bulbs. It means onions. 

46 jKhubitsaos—lat. 23 0 29',long. 16 0 28'. I have 
been to the spot. It lies on the southern slopes of the 
lKlioma Mountains of the highlands of North Namaqua- 
land. There is a pond of about fifty yards in length and 
fifteen in breadth. On the banks of the pond grow 
mimosa bushes; and on the south corner, about five 
yards from the water, is a very old mimosa tree. I had 
a man of the Gei||kliau tribe with me, by the name of 
Dousamab. It was quite interesting to see how he 
pointed the spot where the lion lay, where |Gurikhoisib 
kneeled and cooled his face with water, where the dogs 
made the first attack on the lion, &c. The good fellow 
got quite excited and warm when he saw that I took 
a great interest in the matter; the more so when he 
afterwards saw me. taking observations in order to fix the 
place on my map. In jKhubitsaos, or, as it also is 
pronounced, jGubi-tsoas, we have again the root Igu, to 
cvoer. In the third chapter the meaning ofjgurub will be 
found, according to this root, to signify the coverer 
(Sanser. Vritra). 

47 Gates is an extemporized love song; Khoikhoi 
mothers, or nurses, are in the habit, while washing or 
anointing a child, suddenly to extemporize a song of 
praise, and this way of praising is called gate. 

49 Took the calabash with sour milk. —Calabash, from 
calcbasse, Sp. calabaza , Sicilian cam vazza , Portg, c a l aba fa 
and cabala, from the Arab garah, a kind of gourd, and 
aibas, f. aibasah, dry, so that it signifies a dry gourd scooped 
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out, in ‘which milk and other drinkables are carried. 
-The Iviioiklioi use the calabash also for churning purposes, 
and produce butter by shaking the calabash. In 
Namaqna the calabash is abas; the root is a, to drink, 
consequently abas, the tub for drinkables, German 
Trinkgcschirr. One place is called Abalris, on account of 
calabashes growing there in abundance. In Spain these 
calabashes serve as wine vessels, and are called either 
calctbaza or calabacino . 

J Thy body looks like a cow’s body, means thou hast 
a beautiful, fine, fat body. 

*° How strong the belief is among the Khoikhoi that 
animals even are revengeful, can be seen from the following 
historical fact:—When the jAmaquas had settled at 
Bethany, they went out to shoot the Hereros or Cattle 
Damaras, and to rob them of their cattle. Once they 
had a wholesale mnssacro amongst tlio Thunama. 

One man especially distinguished himself by extra¬ 
ordinary bloodthirstiness and cruelty. They had re¬ 
turned home, when after some time a black lion came 
and took that man out of his hut, tore him to pieces 
and killed him. The distance from Bethany to Damara- 
land is about 250 miles. Still up to this day the 
jAmas believe that that black lion was a Damara who 
iiad taken the shape of the beast, and had come that 
distance in order to revenge his people. Also of 
elephants and snakes, especially of the so-called dassies- 
ndder, it is said that they can detect the criminal 
among hundreds of people, and lull him, without turning 
their ire on anybody else. 

I have called this legend the Orion myth, because 
most of the stars belonging to the constellation Orion 
act a certain part in it. 

In the sequel of the third chapter I shall give an ex¬ 
planation of the names and the meaning of this my t in 
The Aldebaran, or a Tauri, is the aob of the myth, and 
I Ivlrunuseti, or the Pleiades are his wives. His bow is 
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7 r Orion is ; his sandals, llharon, are e and 3 of the Hyades; 
his kaross is B and y of the Hyades ; 3 , e, £ Orionis, are 

tlio zebras, jgoregu, Leo is the lion. The arrow Jab is 

marked by i, d, c, Orionis, of which again it is called 
llnaus, the arrowhead, and c is the opposite end, where 
jams, the feather is fixed. It is very strange indeed that 


the Pleiades, the rainstars of the Khoikhoi, stand so close 
to the Hyades, the rainstars of the ancient Greek. And 
that Orion among the Greeks, as well as among the 
Khoikhoi, served as a base for a myth of a hunter. 
Certain it is that the Hottentot myth is of very old 
date, as the jKora, for instance, had still, in BurchelTs 
time, the same names iKliuseti for the Pleiades, and 
jgoregu for Orion. And another Khoikhoi tribe, the 
Geilkhauas, who formerly lived in the immediate neigh¬ 
bourhood of the Cape, have still these names and the 
same version of the above-mentioned legend. 

Thu NtnrmquaM call the stars the eyes of the deceased. 
One star is Igoaros, the little daughter ; a and /3 Centauri 
are called mura, the two eyes. (Whose eyes ? certainly 


of some being; and here wo have a remnant of an old 
myth.) Then /i I and 2 Scorpionis are called Xami di 
mtira,-i.tf., the eyes of the lion. There seems to be another 
lion in the Orion myth. Venus has various names, 
one is ifionob, the man with the fingers cut off. The 
Hew Zealanders believe the Pleiades to be men with 
one eye (Bastian). And in Australia, according to 
Ridley, the Pleiades are called worrul— i.c. y bee's nest. Jn 
Greenland the Pleiades represent dogs chasing a bear 
(Bastian). And among the Bambaras, Bapedis, and 
Amafjkhosa, the Pleiades are the messengers of the rainy 
and planting season. The Indians of North America 
believe these stars to he dancers. 

12 It is interesting to see how widespread is the super¬ 
stition connected with the umbilical cord of a child. 
After the cord has fallen off the New Zealanders place it 
in a mussel—that is to say, in the same shell with which 
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it had been separated from the mother—and put the um¬ 
bilical cord with the mussel on‘the water of a river. If 
these things remain above the water and do not sink the 
child will be lucky; if, however, the mussel capsizes it 
means early death, &c. (Hooper, in Journal of tlic Ethno¬ 
logical Society , 1869-72). The Alfurus in Celebes keep 
the umbilical cord, with great care, as a charm (F. W. 
Diedrich). The Kalmoucks in Asia use it as a charm in 
lawsuits (B. Krebel “ Volksmedicin,” p. 56). In Ger¬ 
many the umbilical cord is pulverized and given to a sick 
child as medicine (M. E. Buck, “ Medic. Volksglauben 
aus Schwaben,” 1865, p. 56). And Fischhart says in “ Gar- 
gantua,” cap. 39, of the cowardly soldiers who took to 
flight: “ Etliche zogen ihre Kinderpelglin herfiir, meinten, 
also dem Teufel zu entfliehn.” For more contributions 
on this subject, vide Ploss, “ Die Gluckshaube,” &c., in 
Ethnolog. Zeitschrift , 1872, iii. 

63 In Syria! also, at the spot where Typhon went into 
the ground, the river Orontes took its origin: tyafi 
Tvirropwov TOig Kepavvoic (eirni 8c opaKovrci, namely, 
Typhon) (pevyetp Kara Svcrtv faroi/vra toiq p ea oXtcoiQ 
ivTtpziv ti)u yhv Kal Troii)<jai to peicpov rov irorapov, 
KaTctCuvra St sig ytjv avapprj^ai ttjv miyrii*, c/c 8e tovtou 

yci/eo-Sat rovvopa rtf) 7ro rapig' -Strabo, C. 75 I, e. 

Vide Schwartz, “ Ursprungder Mythologie,” Berlin, i860, 
p. 59. “ We heard now why the Christians were impri¬ 

soned. They had refused to contribute money towards the 
superstitious customs which the Cliinese observe in times 
of great droughts; they then pray to the dragon of the rain 

for wet weather.On each house pieces of paper 

are fixed containing prayers, and also the likenesses of the 

dragon of the min .Also images of this dragon 

made of wood or paper are carried in procession. And 
if it does not rain, the dragon is smashed. 

Under the rule of KiaKing there was a great drought. 4 
The dragon would not send rain. The emperor 
banished the poor dragon to the province of Torgot. 
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nt all tlie mandarins prayed for Iris return, when at 
last the emperor ordered him to he brought back.”— 
Vide Hue und Gabet, “ Wanderungen durch das 
Cliinesische Keich,” bearbeitet von Karl Andree, 1867, 
p. 67. 


The ancient Egyptians represented Knupliis, the god 
of the snakes, holding a jug, out of which a stream of 
water flows.— Vide Schwartz, “ Ursprung der Mythologie,” 


p. 61. 

I11 the Old Testament we have also the water and ser¬ 
pent brought into connection. Thus in Amos ix. 3, the 
Lord says, “ And though they be hid from my sight in 
the bottom of the sea, thence will I command tlie serpent ” 
A similar idea to that expressed in the quotation from 
Strabo is contained in the words of Ezekiel xxix. 3 : 
“ I am against thee, Pharaoh, King of Egypt, the great 
dragon that lieth in the * midst of his rivers, which hath 
said, My river is mine oion and I have made it for myself.” 
Also Ezekiel xxxii. 2, in the prophecy against the same 
king: “ Thou art as a whale in the seas; and thou 
earnest forth with thy rivers.” And in Isaiah xxvii. I, we 
read : “ And he shall slay the dragon that is in the sea .’ 

64 In Germany there is a belief that at the birth of 
every child a i\ w star appears in the sky. If a person 
dies, his star falls down from the sky to the earth. 
A m oney the Indians of California the Pleiades are said to 
be women who went to heaven. Tlie aborigines of Peru 
believed that every animal had a representative amongst 
the stars. The Yurucares-Indians believed the same.— 
Bastian, Zeitschrift far Ethnologic , 1872, p. 3 57 - Tlie 
Kirghiz also transfer their deceased to the stars, from 
where, if invoked, they can come to the earth.—Bastian, 
u Beitrage zur vergleichenden Psychologic” 1868, p. 89. 
The Caribs of the West India Islands saw their immortal 
heroes in the constellations of the stars.—Peselicl, 
“ Kaces of Man,” p. 261. 

But even if we had not these proofs of a future life 
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among the Khoikhoi, we should come to the conclusion 
of the existence of such a belief, from the custom that 
they bury their dead with the face towards the east. To 
them also our “ Ex oriente lux” had a deeper meaning. 
Peschel, in his “ Paces of Man,” p. 259, correctly remarks : 

“ Again, if we knew no further details as to the opinions 
of the intellectually gifted Hottentots, formerly so greatly 
underrated, it would be enough that, previous to burial, 
they place the body of the deceased in the same position 
which it once occupied as an embryo in the mother’s 
womb. Tire meaning of this significant custom is, that 
the dead will mature in the darkness of the earth in pre¬ 
paration for a new birth.” The graves are covered with 
stonelieaps and branches of thorns to prevent the hyenas 
devouring the bodies. 

That the pre-historic myth-makers thought very much 
about the riddle of a future life, we have seen in the 
myth of the Moon, who sent the Hare to men with the 
message of immortality. 

This feeling of a future life is not as dim as some 
ethnologists and travellers and missionaries like to repre¬ 
sent it. I shall refer to what I experienced myself. 

Once I met on the outskirts of the Kalihari a party of 
Namaquas in an ox waggon, which belonged to a woman 
of rank (Geikhois), who was with the party. I knew her 
very well, for she had treated me ve y hospitably when I 
once stayed at her kraal. I was , ery much surprised to 
find her so far away from her home, and asked : “ What 
brings you into these waterless hunting grounds; since 
when are Women going to shoot game ?” 

“ My dear friend,” she said, “ don't make fun, I am in 
great distress ; we lost a great number of sheep and cattle 
through the drought and the Bushmen, and I am going to 
the grave of my father, who died in the hunting fields ; I 
am going to pray and weep there; he will hear my voice, 
and he will see my tears, and he will give luck to my 
husband who is now out ostrich-hunting, so that we can 
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liny again milk-goats and cows, that our little ones may 
live.” 


ihifc your father is dead’” I said; “ liow wall he hear ?” 

“ Yes, he is dead,” she answered, “ hut he only 
sleeps! We Khoikhoi always, if we are in trouble, go 
and pray at the graves of our grand-parents and ancestors ; 
it is an old custom of ours.” 

Is there a difference between this woman and Napoleon 
III., who, like the old kings of France, was so eager to 
play the part of the Eldest Son of the Church, and who was 
certainly addicted to ancestor worship, if the recently pub¬ 
lished will of April 14th, 1875, is genuine ? “ We must 

remember,” writes the Emperor, “ that those we love look 
down upon us from Heaven and protect us. It is the soul 
of my great uncle which has always guided and supported 
me. Thus will it be with my son, also if he proves 
worthy of his name.”— (Allgcmeine Zcitung, 1875)5 Vide 
Pescliel, “ Baees of Man,” p. 261.) 

Another custom, which also proves that the Khoikhoi 
believe that the person in the grave is not quite dead, is 
that of throwing water on the grave shortly after the burial. 
When asked why they do this, they say, in order to cool the 
soul of the deceased. The grave is also called ||aus— i.e,, 
“the unhappy, discontented;” ||au signifies “dissatisfied.” 
If, for instance, an ox is slaughtered, the cattle can be seen 
to hold a gathering at that spot, throwing up dust with 
their horns and feet, and the bulls especially commence 
roaring like lions. Then the Klioihoi say : Goman ta ||au, 
the cattle are dissatisfied—i.e., they protest against the death 
of their comrade. Another word is llauam, which also 
means, to protest, but in a very energetic way. 
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CHAPTER III. 

I shall indeed interpret all that I 
can . But I cannot interpret all 
that I should like. — Grimm;. 

COMMENTARY TO THE PREVIOUS CHAPTER, AND ANALYSIS 
OF THE MYTHOLOCJCAL NAMES. 

1 have endeavoured to give a collection of tlie fragments 
of a very old mythology, in which are contained the rem¬ 
nants of a primaeval religion. I am sure that a good 
number of my readers are disappointed because they 
missed that high flight of ideas, and that beautiful but 
deceptive charm which poetry adds to the mythology of 
the Aryan, and even to that of the Polynesian races. As 
I said in the first chapter, this collection will be con¬ 
sidered very insipid and tasteless, and I shall not be sur¬ 
prised if some will find fault with me for not employing 
my time in researches concerning a worthier object. I 
am fully aware of such objections; nay, I hear similar 
expressions daily ; but the more I hear, the more I am 
alive to the difficulty of my task. 

I do not reproach those who, comparing these myths 
with our Indo-Aryan mythologies, find them very insipid. 
My readers are Aryans, they belong to that race of man¬ 
kind which in science, arts, and religion will for ever serve 
as a standard to all other races on the surface of the 
earth. 

The characteristic of true science always has been 
to draw objects of the most simple nature and the 
most simple organization under its microscope, in older 


to discover the origin of the object, and the mutual 
connection and reciprocal working of the various powers 
in Nature. 

If we look at the present standard of zoology and 
biology, it was the study of the most simple organisms 
which led to results which the wildest imagination of our 
greatest philosophers never could have dreamt of. The 
theory of evolution has become an established fact, and 
there is no science, at present, which could deny its invigo¬ 
rating and propelling power on all the other sciences, and 
on itself. A short glance at the controversial literature 
on Darwinism—a literature winch, by itself, is sufficient to 
fill a magnificent library—shows that the cudgels were 
taken up pro and contra , by the very best men on both 
sides; but after a hard and severe contest, the theory of 
evolution carried the day. If our anatomists and zoolo¬ 
gists would have been satisfied with the investigation of 
the structure and organization of the most developed 
animals only, they never would have arrived at such 
astonishing facts, whose full importance is beyond human 
conception, and only can be dimly guessed. 

The same with the science of. comparative mythology, 
and its mother, comparative philology. What has been 
achieved by this science for the knowledge of the condition 
of our pre-historic races, we admire in the works of Wil¬ 
helm von Humboldt, Bopp, Pott, von der Gabelentz, Kuhn, 
Grimm, Schwartz, and Max Muller. But all those men 
had chiefly as their object of investigation the Aryan 
races; very little or nothing, comparatively, has been 
done in the realm of the languages of the Great Dark 
Continent, with the exception of the ITamitic languages. 
The science of language and the science of religion are, as 
regards South Africa, entirely in an embryonic state. Pott 
and von der Gabelentz, famous through their discoveries 
in the Aryan realm, were the first to draw an outline 
Sketch of the Kafir-Congo, or so-called Bantu languages; 
and a few years before them, Norris, in Prichard’s “Natural 
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History of Man,” was the one to analyse the Khoikhoi 
idioms, and to show them their place among the tongues 
of the world. 


Then followed the late Dr. Bleek, who succumbed under 
the gigantic work he had begun to give to \is, after the model 
of Bopp, a comparative grammar of the South African 
languages. Bishop Callaway has commenced to collect 
materials for the foundation of a comparative mythology 
of the South African races, but nothing of any importance 
has been done since. The fact of the matter is, that there 
is a great lack of that truly scientific idealism, which will, 
uninfluenced by public opinion and newspaper criticism, 
pursue its course with an indomitable spirit, fully convinced 
that it is done in the service of the elevation of mankind. 
There is no Chair as yet for Comparative Ethnology and 
the Science of Language in our colleges, where the younger 
generations could be made acquainted with the natural 
and mental condition of the aborigines. Our native policy 
will remain a fruitless experiment as long as we do not 
know our coloured brethren. And the great stumbling- 
block to carry out a fruitful native policy is the mutual 
hatred between the Europeans and aborigines. There is 
such a hatred, and it is dangerously increasing. Who can 
deny that nine-tenths of the white population of South 
Africa look down upon the aborigines as a superior kind 
of the baboon tribe. And still w r e pretend to be good 
Christians, and call ourselves “Christenmenschen.” We do 
not see how paradoxical and pharisaical we are. If we only 
knew more about the way of thinking of the natives, if we 
only could imagine that there is in those black bodies a 
religious sentiment which craves for a sight of the Un¬ 
known, as our own heart yearns for the Invisible, we 
would soon drop our self-conceit. 

This ill feeling can only be removed if Ethnology and 
Comparative Philology will form one of the subjects in 
our code of higher education, and I should think that, 
after twenty years, the stumbling-block in the progress 


of civilization in onr colonies will be removed. Only a 
sound study and an unprejudiced knowledge of the 
native mind will qualify us to produce a sound and safe 
native policy. 

We will learn to appreciate in the native what is 
good, and be anxious to bring the good qualities to a 
harmonious development. For his faults and vices our 
education and training will supply the necessary remedy. 
This would be the practical value of the study of Ethno¬ 
logy, under which heading I comprise the theoretical 
study of the South African languages, for the purpose of 
learning the prehistoric condition of the Aborigines, and 
their present natural condition, customs, manners, and 
religion. 

When Bopp, Pott, and Grimm laid the foundation-stone 
of that glorious work, the Comparative Grammar and 
Comparative Mythology of the Aryan races, we should 
not forget that more than twenty centuries had contri¬ 
buted towards the bricks and mortar and tools with which 
that magnificent temple was erected. And here, in South 
Africa, what have we to boast of ? Since Sir George 
Grey left our shores, and I)r. Bleek is not more 
amongst us, it almost seems that the work, so energeti¬ 
cally commenced, is going to collapse. We cannot yet 
think of constructing such an edifice, which could stand 
a comparison with that grand temple erected by Bopp, 
before all the materials are prepared and their collection 
is secured. Our task, and that of the next generation, 
is to collect every possible and reliable material; and 
what already is collected should be thrown on the market, 
to be moulded and shaped into bricks. The linguistic and 
ethnological world, both of Europe and America, daily ask, 
Quid novi ex Africa ? The foundation-stone is well laid, 
but where arc the languages, the myths, and legends of 
those nations, of whom we had some dim idea, and 
vvhose existence has been confirmed by the discoveries of 
Cameron and Stanley ? And in the most southern part 
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of our continent—that is, British South Africa, a vast 
territory bordering in the north on the banks of the 
Kunene and Zambesi rivers—there lives a most unique 
race, represented in two peculiar branches of the Hottentot 
race, by the Klioikhoi and Bushman family. What 
may I ask, has been done to secure the necessary materials 
for a comparative study of their languages, mythologies, 
customs and manners ? There are sundry translations 
of parts and extracts of the Bible, but more or less 
in one and the same Klioikhoi dialect. Twelve dialects, 
spoken in . Great Hamaqualand, are still unrecorded. 
The little we know of the jKora, which bears the most 
ancient type of the Klioikhoi, like Sanscrit among the 
Indo-European languages, is very insufficiently known, 
and tliis tribe is now on the point of dying out. Of the 
old Colonial Klioikhoi, the so-called Cape Hottentot, we 
know little or nothing. The few words recorded by 
Witsen, Ten Rhyne, Hervas, Kolb, Valentyn, Leibniz, 
Spaarmann, Thunberg, Barrow, Liechtenstein, and Le 
Vaillant, and few others, are written in such unintelli¬ 
gible and distorted orthography that they are useless for 
comparative purpose. Even the student who is well 
acquainted with a Hottentot dialect is hardly able to 
use these specimens with any success. 

Four years ago a man of the tribe, to whom the Mora¬ 
vian missionary, George Schmidt, brought the Gospel, 
died at Bredasdrop ; eight months ago, another old Cape 
Klioikhoi died at Moddergat, Stellenbosch district; 
another last year close to the Paarl; and six years ago 
one in Cape Town, who all spoke their old language. 

The late Dr. Bleek therefore was misinformed when 
he stated that the old Cape type had entirely died out. 
There are at this moment some alive, and it is of vital 
importance that our Government should grant a small 
sum for the purpose of searching for such individuals, 
and collecting from their lips these long-forgotten 
dialects. 
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I said ethnology should be taught at our colleges, and 
I have also pointed out the practical result it would 
have for a sound and just native policy. If this could 
be done, and a warm enthusiastic interest for these 
studies be instilled into our rising generation, the eyes 
of the scientific world would look with admiration 
towards the Cape. 

But our students must be taught, “ what to observe, 
and how to observe/’ To draw the public interest 
towards these studies we require an ethnological museum, 
after the model of the ethnological museums in Berlin, 
Leipsic, and London. What we possess in this respect 
at the Cape is not beyond the appearance of a curiosity 
shop. But before we can expect valuable contributions 
towards such an institution, we must have men who 
understand the importance of this science; such men, 
however, we must educate up to the mark. And have 
we not got in Cape Town, close at hand, all that we could 
wish for ? There is the Breakwater Convict Station, with 
natives from almost every tribe in South Africa. There 
are at present chiefs from whose lips valuable informa¬ 
tion of the history of their tribes and wanderings could 
be collected; of the customs, of the manners, and of the laws 
of inheritance and relationship. Instead of that, we are 
treated by newspaper writers with fruitless controversies 
about our right to locking up savage tyrants and allow¬ 
ing them a smaller number of wives than they had been 
accustomed to. Is there a place in the whole of South 
Africa where, with so little expense, anatomical measure¬ 
ments and studies for anthropological purposes could be 
carried on ?—results for which our Darwins, Huxleys, 
Haeckels, Weissbachs, Vogts, ITitschs, and other anthro¬ 
pologists beg and crave; and still, it seems, there is no 
ear to hear them ! Is there a better opportunity for our 
Cape Colleges to demonstrate anthropology, acf ocidos , 
than at the Breakwater ?—where the method of anato¬ 
mical measurement could be taught with greater success ? 
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And if the Cape Government has no eye and ear, or no 
means for the establishment of such an anthropological 
institute, is there no influential savant who would raise 
his voice to induce the various Governments of the 
civilized world to co-operate in founding an “ Inter¬ 
national Anthropological Institute at the Cape of Good 
Hope ?” 

Most of our young college students become public 
men. They enter the civil service; some become field- 
cornets, judges of the peace, members of Parliament, and 
magistrates or magistrate’s clerks ; others, again, farmers 
and merchants. Every one almost will come in contact 
with natives. Our college students come from every 
part of South Africa. Does it not lie in the power of 
our Government, in connection with the Educational 
Board and the Philosophical Society, to organize and to 
encourage the collecting of linguistic and mythological 
materials, which materials should be published under the 
superintendence and editorship of an enthusiastic and 
competent scholar? In this way only should we be able 
to sii|>ply the scientific market in Europe, where hundreds 
of hands stand ready to coin the ore thus pro¬ 
duced. This would not only give to all comparative 
sciences—especially to comparative psychology ( Volker - 
psychologie )—a new stimulus, but it would be the most 
expedient and cheapest way of furthering the progress of 
comparative sciences in our country. 

The fragments recorded in the preceding chapter are, 
if we read them without a commentary, on the whole not 
very poetical—nay, some are of a repulsive character. 
As soon, however, as we put them under the microscope 
of the etymologist, we shall find that these myths are not 
more meaningless than the germs of those mythologies 
which have filled with deep devotional feelings the hearts 
of our own Aryan ancestors, before they migrated to the 
South, North, East and West. 

But to come to a clear understanding the reader 


Should be careful not to mix up terms of such essential 
difference as religion and mythology. Many an educated 
man we hear expressing the idea that mythology and 
religion, as far as heathens and savages are concerned, are 
synonymous. They seem not to know that there is only 
■one religion common to all mortals , and that this religion 
is based on faith. Mythology, however, is a secondary 
element in the history of the development of the human 
mind ; wherever religion crops up, mythology will serve 
as a cloak to disguise her true beautiful form; and in 
the same way as the cloak sometimes adopts the form of 
a statue, or of the human body, in the same way 
mythology often copies in a bewildering manner from 
religion. 

If we want to understand the original meaning of a 
myth, we have to trace it back to its fountain. We 
have to study the history of the names of the persons who 
act a part in a mythological tale back to its origin, by 
stripping off all garments, which time and every new 
generation have added to it, until we arrive at the naked 
root and original meaning of the word. The comparative 
philologist, in a certain sense of the word, works like the 
Bushman, who, with a keen eye, well acquainted with 
the habits and—may I use the expression—the way of 
thinking of the game, follows on their track and examines 
every pebble turned in their hasty flight. Sometimes 
the footprints are very clear, where the soil is very soft. 
Sometimes they disappear altogether on rocky ground; 
and here it is where the hunter has to call in his practical 
knowledge of the nature of the game and the topographical 
condition of the country. So the mythologist with the 
honest endeavour to feel and think like a primaeval man, 
with an almost childlike way of expressing himself, and 
at the same time well trained in the method and practice 
of comparative philology) has to follow up the history of 
a mythological name, until he arrives at the true meaning 
of it. He. always must bear in mind “ that language is 
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'/always language—it always -meant something originally, 
and “ that it is the essential character of a true myth, that 
it should he no longer intelligible.” —Max Muller. 

“ The facts of language, however small, are historical 
facts, and require an historical explanation.” Therefore, 
I sKajll try in the sequel of this chapter to give for each 
mythological name a rational and etymological explana¬ 
tion, inasmuch as 1 do not care to have these myths 
considered a conglomerate of meaningless and insipid 
tales. 

In the growth and change of the Khoikhoi mythology 
we find an analogy to the growth and change of mytho¬ 
logy among the Aryan nations. Amongst the Khoikhoi 
also, as amongst the Aryans, there was a “ tendency to 
change the original conceptions of divine powers, to 
misunderstand the many names given to those powers, 
and even to misinterpret the praises given to them. In 
this manner some of the divine names were changed into 
the half-divine.” 2 
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Tsui\ \goaJj . 

I shall begin with that name which calls forth 
even to-day the deepest feelings of devotion and 
reverence in the heart of a Khoikhoi. TsHi\ \goab, 
originally TsuniUgoam, was the name by which the 
3 JRedmen called the Infinite. Modern translators and 
interpreters, such as serve on mission stations, generally 
explain it, “Sore or wounded knee,” from tsil or tsui, 
wounded, sore, and Hgoab or ||klioab, the knee. And I 
myself, some ten year's ago, have in a controversial paper, 4 
“ lier Hottontotische Tsuillgoab mid der Griechische 
Zeus,” been in favour of this explanation. After a more 
careful study of the matter, however, I have now good 
reason to discard my former opinion, and to replace it, 
as I hope, by a more reasonable explanation, based on 
the method of sound etymological investigation. For if 
the former translation were correct, and if this name by 
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■rich tlie Infinite is invoked were so transparent as to 
demand such an interpretation, Tsuillgoab could not be 
a mythological being, but simply a person who acts a 
part in some common fable. Let us therefore tiy a new 
analysis. 

The word is composed of two independent roots, 
tsu and \\goa. || Goa means to walk, to go on, to 
approach, to march on, to come on. Now in Khoikhoi it 
is exactly the same whether I say, mu-b or mu-m, 
seeing-he, lie-sees, or mu-b, mu-m , the-eye— i.e., the-seer, 
the-seeing-one. The same, there is no difference whether 
I say, || goa-b, \\goa-m, coming-lie, approaching-lie— i.e., 
he comes, he approaches — or whether I say, 11 goa-b, || goa-m, 
the-approaching-one—viz., day, or the morning, the 
dawn; or if I say, 11 goa-b, || goa-m, the-going-one, the- 
walking-one— i.e., the knee. 

We have in Khoikhoi the following words : — 11 Goa-b, 
the morning, the daybreak; || goa-b, the knee; II goara, 
the day dawns, it dawns, it is dawning. Metaphorically 
II goa means also “to pray,” because it is an old Khoikhoi 
custom to go out away from the house as soon as the 
first beams of the dawn shoot up in the East, and to 
kneel behind a bush to pray. The original “ II goatara, 
\gore ta niga,” “ I go out to pray” (Igore or Igure, to 
pray), lias dwindled down into “ 11 goatara” — i.e., “ I go,” 
I pray, just as our “ I wish you a good morn ing,” has col¬ 
lapsed into “ Good morning,” and even “ Morning.” 

It is now obvious that Wgoab in TsHi\\goab cannot be 
translated with hire, but we have to adopt the other 
metaphorical meaning, the approaching day— i.e., the 
dawn. 

We come now to the root Tsu. It meant originally 
“ what is sore, what is wounded, what is hurt, what is 
painful.” Derivative forms were t'suni, tsui, and tsfi. Now, 
among the Kama-tribe generally, tsu and tsUi, meai,t “ sore, 
wounded, hurt, affected with a wound, or with pain; 
while tsu, a more dilapidated form of tsuni, has a 
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metaphorical meaning, “ unpleasant, difficult, troublesome, 
painful.” This, however, is not the case in all Kama 
dialects; sometimes the two words are promiscuously pro¬ 
nounced and applied. From tins tsu, by reduplication, 
is formed a verb, tsu-tsu, to hurt a person, and Jnou-tsu- 
tsii, to hurt a person by beating, or, as we say, to heat a 
person Mack and Muc. 

The colour of a wound is red, especially of a fresh 
wound received in a battle, and thus tsu can signify red, 
just as | ava or | ana, “ red,” meant originally Moody , blood- 
coloured (| au-b, Mood). TsuWgoab or Tsili\ \goab therefore, 
verbally translated, is thc-red-morning, the-red-daybreak — 
i.e., the dawn. 

This etymology is strengthened by the following cir¬ 
cumstances :—First, I have said in the second chapter 
that the j Koras believe Tsili\ \goam to live in the Bed- 
Heaven or Bed-Sky. Then, in the next pages will be 
proved that %Ei^a\kliu\\nabiscb and TsiiiWgoab are iden¬ 
tical, and in the Hymn of ^Ei^\kha\\nabiscb is said of 
him, “ thou who painteth thyself with red ochrcV And, 
third, when the day dawns the Khoikhoi go and pray, 

■with the face turned towards the East: “ Oh, Tsullgoa, 

Alb Father.” We are also told that the Khoikhoi, 
especially their women, paint themselves with red ochre, 
if they offer prayers at the cairns of Heitsi-eibib (Dapper, 
Witsen), 

Here, as it often happens in mythology, as well as in 
our daily life, a person is often called after the abode or 
place he inhabits. We have in our Colony names as ran 
Bnda, van Gent , &c., meaning originally certainly nothing 
else, but the man of Breda, the man of Gent . In the 
Nime manner the ancient Khoikhoi in their yearning after 
the Infinite transferred the name of his supposed abode 
upon Him who thrones on high. Hence the origin of 

the name TsiiiWyoab for the Supreme Being. 

The myth now tells US that Tmi\\goah is I he avenger 

of man, und that ho kills ||U;mnab, the evil-doer. Ho 
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0 can see what is going to happen in future ; he is a 
seer, a prophet. I 11 the Yedic mythology Saranyu, the 
Dawn, is also the avenger, and can also predict what will 
happen. The Germans have still the proverbial say- 
ing:— 


Es ist niclits so fein gesponneu, 

Es kommt doch endlicii an der Sonnen. 
(Nothing is so finely spun, 

It must como before the sun.) 



The Sanskrit Saranyu or Dyaus has etymologically cer¬ 
tainly nothing to do with the Khoikhoi TsuiWgo.ab, and 
certainly the one is not derived from the other. And 
still, in a certain sense, Dyaus or Saranyu, and TsUiWgoab 
stand in very close connection, according to the maxim 
that the human mind all over the world is the same, and 
consequently will use certain striking phenomena in 
Nature as a base for the same figure of speech. 

Other names for the Infinite among the Khoikhoi are 
j Klmb, Tusib, \Nanub \Gitrub, Hcitsi-eibib, \\Kliab, yya- 
\klw\\nabiseb, and | Gurilehoisib. Of these we shall treat 
hereafter. As Tsili-\\yuab is always mentioned in con¬ 
nection with his opponent, or better with the demon 
WGaunub, we shall have at first to deal with him, and to 
analyze his name, and then we shall see how mythology 
set to work, generation after generation, until it pro¬ 
duced the legend with the variations recorded in the 
preceding chapter. 


11 Gaunam. 

If the name of Tsui-1 |goab only fills the mind of a 
Khoikhoi with joy, gratitude, and veneration, the name 
of \\Gaunab always confers to him the idea of pain, 
misery, and death. The rout IIGau means to destroy, 
lo annihilate, to mangle; from this we have the derivative 
11gaunt, had, spoiled, worthless, infected; llgauh, destruc¬ 
tion, ruination, annihilation; hence WGnuuab, the do inner, 
the one who annihilates. 
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mo was now, according to the idea of the ancient 
Khoikhoi, the destroyer ? Certainly nobody else but the 
night, Tsuyjib. We have the root \\o, and from tins the 
following derivatives:—115, to die; Horn, to sleep; ||o-b, 
death, illness, disease, ||om-s, sleep, lloreb, guilt, sin, what 
is liable to death, crime; llore^a, wicked, sinful, guilty, 
criminal. Now, the night makes the people fall 5 asleep 
or to die (||o Worn), to be in a death-like state. The 
Khoikhoi say that HGaunab lives in the black heaven or 
black sky. The night sky, however, is the black sky. 
Consequently the black sky, at whose approach men \\o, 
die, or ||om, sleep , is the night sky—that is, \\Gauuab, 
the destroyer. 

It will now be obvious that originally the words \\Gauna 
and TsUiWgoa were intended for nothing else than to 
illustrate metaphorically the change of day and' night. 

Then the words Tsuillgoa and IlGauna came down to Lhe 
following generations, whilst their original meaning was 
lost. Mythology and religious sentiment stepped in at 
once and set to work. There was the belief of a power 
which sends its blessings to the earth to benefit men. 

Man died every evening, and the dark night covered him; 
the approaching dawn opened his eyes to new life, he felt 
refreshed. He turned his eyes towards the East, and saw 
the sky red,blood-red, sore like a fresh battle-wound. Blood 
had been spilled, a battle laid taken place; so he fancied in 
his simple puerile way of thinking; and as lie came to 
life with the dawn, what was more natural than that his 
mythological instinct invented tho story of a bnttle 
between 11 Gaiinab, who lives in the black sky, and I sui 
Hgoab, who lives in the red sky, in the dawn ? Tsfiillgoab 
was now a hero, who had received a wound at his knee. 

The rosy dawn was exchanged for a lame, broken knee. 

Every tribe, every clan, every family, naturally has 
an ancestor, and if his name is lost, the myth-forming 
power very soon will invent one. Such ancestor, 
naturally enough, is a hero, who does wonderful things. 



Tsui-Hgoab, the giver of all blessings, the Father on high , 
AlUFather, the avenger, who fought daily the battle for Iris 
people, thus was identified with the ancestor of the tribe 
whose name was forgotten. Hence we have the ancestor- 
worship growing together with the worship of the Infinite 
—that is, vice versd, TsuiWgoab , the dawn, became the 
mythical ancestor of the Khoikhoi. 

Each tribe afterwards ascribed to this hero such 
qualities as were peculiar to, and popular among, them¬ 
selves. And as there are other powers in Nature which 
also bestow blessings on men, like the rain, the thunder¬ 
storm, the moon, the wind (especially the rain, wind, the 
sun, the clouds), and as these powers also have been 
personified, it w r as only quite natural that they are either 
identified with the Supreme Being, or that they are con¬ 
sidered as emanations or relations of his. Therefore it 
is that this Being must have a wife, jUrisis; a son, 
jUrisib, like every human father, grandfather, and hero. 
Hence we find, not only among the Khoikhoi, but among 
all other, especially the higher, mythologies, a real 
Olympian genealogy. 


\Khub. 

TsuiWgoah is also called \Khub. Tliis is the general 
term with which a chief, a ruler, a rich man, a master, is 
addressed. If Tsiii\ \goab is the father and ruler of the 
Khoikhoi he must be rich {\Khv) and powerful. IKhub 
signifies the Lord, and is derived from the root j K/til, to 
be laden with something. A pregnant woman is a 
\lchui or \Jehuni tarns — ix., a laden, a burdened woman. 
A rich man has always been an influential man, a ruling 
man; hence it is that \Khu has adopted the meaning 
to rule, to be a lord. Taric] \naha ra j khu ? (who is 
king there ? or, who rules there ?) lias become identical 
with Taric \\naba ra gao-ao ? (gao-ao-b, king, chief)* 

This brings us to the next point, to show how, in the 
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capacity as \Khub, Tsui\ \goab is identical with \Nctnub > 
the thunder-cloud, and j Crumb, the thunder. 


\Nanvh. 

\Nanub is in Khoikhoi the thunder-cloud , and shov T s 
the root \na, to filter , to stream. It means especially 
that kind of streaming which a man can observe if he digs 
for water in the sand of a periodical river. That filtering 
and streaming together of the water from various sides is 
\na . Therefore, I Nanub is the filterer, the pourer, or, to 
speak in South African Dutch, “ 6 de Zuiverwater,” an 
expression which well applies to the nature of the rain¬ 
pouring cloud. 


\Gurub. 

jGurub, on first sight, makes the impression of being an 
onomatopoeticon, imitating the sound of the thunder; 
but this is only a delusion. The root of jgurub is jgu, 
which means to cover, to envelop (in German, umhiillen, 
verliiillen, bedecken). The following will plainly show 
what the Khoikhoi understand by the word \gu. I once 
had bought ostrich eggs, some of which were already on 
the point of breaking open and producing chickens. I 
did not like to destroy the rest, and asked the Namaqua 
who had given them to me how to hatch them, when he 
said : \Giri- %nams |khats ni \jjute (You must cover them 
with a jackal caross). Also the skin or cloak which the 
women wear round the lower body for the purpose of 
covering it, is called 7 \gv.bib, the covercr, From this, \gu 
again, two mountains in Great Namaqualand are called 
GeiUi-\gubib (Great jGubib), and ffiCharisi-jgubis (Little 
jGubis). The Geitsi jgubib is a crater-shaped mountain, 
without being of volcanic origin. \Guruh therefore 
means the covercr, and was one of the names of 
the thunder-cloud \Nanub> which covers the sky. A 
savage believes, that if it thunders, somebody is speak¬ 
ing out of the cloud, or the cloud itself is speaking. 
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Iii tlie same way as the Infinite was called the Dawn, 
Tsiiillgoab, now the Thunder, in the same maimer, accepted 
the name of the thunder-cloud, for his abode, and hence he 
was called I Gurub. In the Eigveda the cloud is also called 
vritra — i.e., the coverer— and Vritra is also the name of 
the demon slain by Indra. Here, quite independently 
from the Khoikhoi, the ancient worshippers of Dyaus have 
developed almost the same idea. In the Eigveda, it says, 
that Indra with the Maruts (winds) fights Vritra, who 
keeps the sunlight from the earth. — (Vide Eenfev, 

“ Sanskrit Dictionary,” p .895 ; and Schwartz, “ Urspnmg 
der Mythologie,” pp. 5°>95> i 3 2 *) 

One often hears the following sayings among the 
Namaquas : —|Nanub ga \gicmo,ob ge geise ni || na — that is, 
if the cloud is covering (rising from the horizon, and tower¬ 
ing one above the other towards the zenith), then it will 
pour down very much. And again : |Nanub ga jliomgu 
ei llgoeo, on ge klioina, Inanub ge jhomga ra jgu-^ga (or 
jgurujga), tira mi. If the thunder-cloud lies on the 
mountains, then the people say the clouds envelop the 
mountains. And again: |Avi-||aib jnati ge Ikhunusete 
lnanubi ra jguru-^lgahe. In the rainy season the Pleiades 
are enveloped by the thunder-cloud. All these sayings 
clearly show the true meaning of jGurub, that it origi¬ 
nally meant the covcrer; and only in the course of time, 
when this first meaning was forgotten and lost, by the 
agency of the myth-forming power, it assumed the 
meaning, the thunderer. That there is still a recollection 
of the first meaning is quite certain. An old Nainaqua 
said to me once, after a heavy thunderstorm had passed 
over the country : “ J Gurub ke geise ko |avi,” meaning, 
“Hie thunder-cloud has rained very hard.” 

Here the original meaning crops up again. For }Gurub 
ra |avi is generally said. |Nanub he ra \avi , or |Nanub ke 
ra tu , the cloud is raining. The cloud, \Namtb, is often 
implored thus: 

iNanutsoj 

K 
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| Avire or |avi geire! 

(Oh Cloud, our Lord, let rain, or simply, rain then !) 
And in the preceding chapter, jGurub is called, in a hymn, 

1 Nanumatse, thou son of the cloud. Consequently there 
is no doubt left as to IlSTanub and jGurub. 

Identity of TsuiWgoab and j Gurub and \Nanub . 

It is not necessary now to enter into any further 
analysis in order to identify |Nanub and jGurub with 
Tsuil Igoab, lest we should become very tedious in our 
explanations. I will briefly point out the most essential 
parts of comparison and similarity. TsuilIgoab, liSTanub, 
and jGurub, are all in the same manner implored, “ let 
rain.” jGurub especially is addressed, “ not to speah too 
angrily to mm who else, then, can he be than the All- 
Father, Tsuil Igoab, who scolds his children? Yalentyn, 
as we saw in the second chapter, also quotes both names 
for the same god, Tuiqua (TsuiWgoab) } and Gonrrov 
(j Gurub). Leibniz (“ Collectanea Etymologica” Han¬ 
nover, 1717 , p. 3 77 ), always uses the name riioro, for 
God, which is nothing else than (Guru; t’ generally 
being applied by those ancient travellers and writers to 
express the click, or a click with g, h, k. 

|| Khccb, Jleitsi-eilib , | Garubeb and Tusib. 

|| Khtib, originally IIKhami, still in jKora, IIKhara, is 
derived from the root \\Klia, the same , again ; for instance, 
the pronoun (fkhab, the same, and words like llkhaba or 
llkhava, again, in return ; llkhara, to punish, to revenge 
—that is, to do to a person the same that he has done to 
others; IJkharas, punishment, retaliation; ||khai, to turn, 
to bring back—for instance, llkhai gomaba, turn the ox; 
||kha-||kha, to teach, to train— i.c., to turn over and over 
again, to turn a person again and again, until he learns 
to go the straight course; all these derivatives come 
from the radix, ||Kha. As I pointed out some pages back, 
there is no difference in Khoikhoi if I say mft-b, he-sees, 
or 8 mub, the eye— ie., the seer—and llgoa-b, lie walks, or 
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'o 0a 'b, tlie knee— i.e., the walker ; in the same way there 
is 110 difference if we say 8 ||Kha-mi, ||Kha-m, or IIKhfi-b, 
ke-is-returning, or the re turn-er-—that is, the moon. When 
after a few dark nights the silver crescent of the moon 


appeared again on the western horizon, the ancient Khoi- 
khoi would say, “ Ah } there he is again.” And when, in 
the course of time, the pronoun of the third person had 
also accepted the office of a sex-denoting classifier or 
article, then the predicative, ||Kha-m or ||Kha-b, he- 
returns, he-is-fchere-again, became the appellative, ||Kj®b, 
or IIKham, the returner par excellence When even this 
meaning was lost, the next generation beheld ||Klmb as a 
women proprium of the moon. 

The resemblances between IIKham, the Moon, and 
Tsilillgoam, the Dawn, are very striking. We said in 
the second chapter that the moon promises immortality 
to men, and when they were deceived by the hare, he is 
also the avenger, punishing the latter. Tsfii||goab every 
morning gives life to men, and from the battle with 
IIGannam he received a wound; also the hare scratches 
tlie moon’s face. Of Tsuillgoab it is also said, like 
the moon, that he often dies and rises again. He 
(Tsuillgoab) being a person of supernatural powers can 
take all kinds of shapes, lie also can disappear, or become 
suddenly invisible. It is the same again with the moon, 
who assumes different shapes, and sometimes disappears 
altogether. The disappearing of the moon is called \\r>, 
to die; on the dying or disappearing of the moon, 
especially if there be an eclipse of the moon, great anxi 
prevails. One would almost believe that a great calamity 
has befallen a kraal, such is the disturbance on such 
occasions. I have seen the people moaning and crying 
as though suffering great pain. Those prepared for a 
hunting expedition, or already hunting in the field, will 
immediately return home, and postpone their under¬ 
takings. Does it not sound to us as if we hear the old 
Psalmist praying 
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Have mercy upon me, 0 God— 

Cast me not away from thy presence; 

Restore unto me the joy of thy salvation! 

That the Moon is identical with. Tsuillgoab, as the 
“ Lord of Light and Life,” can, after these explanations, he 
no longer doubtful. And it is also obvious from the 
antiquated and obliterated nature of the name itself, that 
the Moon was already worshipped as the Visible God of 
the Khoikhoi before their separation. 

We come now to Heitsi-eibib. As to him, the 
etymology of his name offers considerable difficulty. 
Generally, interpreters translate it “ prophet,” “ foreteller,” 

“ £he one who can predict what will happen/' And this 
translation or etymology is based on cutting Heitsi-eibib 
up into two words— Hem, to tell, to give a message, to 
order; and eibe, before, beforehand, previously. Con¬ 
sequently Heitsi-eibib would mean the foreteller, the 
prophet. Here, again, as we remarked in the analysis 
of Tsuillgoab, if the word Heitsi-eibib is so transparent 
as to be so easily explained, the whole mythology in 
regard to him would collapse into a meaningless and 
insipid fable. We therefore must look for a more 
satisfactory and rational explanation. 

To the linguist it will be quite clear that only two 
roots, hei and ei, are contained in the word ffci-tsi-a-bi~b ; 
all the other syllables are suffixes. Ilci means every¬ 
thing that belongs to the wood or shrub line , anything 
that has a wooden nature. We have thus hci-b, a pole, 
a stick, a staff, a collection of trees (German, Gebilsch ); 
hei-s, fern., a tree, and hei-i, a tree in general, a piece of 
wood, or a shrub. From this hei we have derivatives 
like hci-\ci } rich in wood, full of shrubs, full of trees ; 
heitsi or heisi, wood-like, having the appearance of a tree, 
(as adjective derivative), and heirab, the juice of the 
mimosa tree (gum arabic). But there is also a verbal 
derivative, hei-si, to send a stick (from hei, stick, and si, 
to send)—that is, to order, to send a message. This si, 
to send, must not be mixed up with si, suffix pronominal 
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tmd suffix adjective, which is identical with our ly. With si, 
to send, the following compounds are formed :— Asi, to 
cause to drink; asi gomana, bring the cattle to the water, let 
the cattle drink; daisi, to nurse, i.e., to cause the child to 
drink, to put the child to the breast. Thus, to come 
back to heisi, it signifies, originally, to send a stick, 
a staff, and then, to send a message, to order. Chiefs, 
if they send a man with a summons to another person, 
give the messenger, as a credential, their staff, the emblem 
of their power ; hence the name heisi-aob, the staff-bearing 
man — i.e., the messenger. The man summoned is simply 
touched w T ith the staff and he has to follow immediately. 
Here, however, we have not to do with the verbal 
derivative hci-si, to order, but with the adjective deriva¬ 
tive heisi or lieitsi, vmoden, wood-like, having a tree-like 
appearance. For we have the form Heitez-eibib, and not 
Heisi-eibib. Only the adjective suffix Hsi can change 
into si>, and vice vcrsd, but the verbal form si, to send, 
could never change into tsi. Thus, we have Geitezjgubib 
(masc. sing.), name of a mountain, and ^Khamilgubis 
(fern, sing.), also a name of a mountain; lighted Igubib 
(masc. sing.), the male frog; llgusdlghbis (fern, sing.), 
the female frog; sirteijgubib (masc. sing.), the male bat; 
simjgubis (fern, sing.), the female bat. Hut asi, to 
cause to drink, or daisi, to cause to suck— i.e., to nurse, 
or heisi, to send a message—could never be trans¬ 
formed into dtsi, daitsi, heitsi, maintaining the same 
meanings as verbs. Therefore Heitsi in I/cztez-eibib is 
the adjective derivative suffix for the masculine gender, 
and the only correct translation therefore is, tree-like, or 
similar to a tree. 

The fact also that the other and shorter name of 
Hcitsi-cibib is Heigcib, Great-Tree (from lid, tree, and 
(jci, great), forces us to translate Heitsi into tree dike. In 
the sequel we shall see that this Hdtsi-eibib is identical 
w r ith \Gunkhoisib, whose other name is jzEi\a|klin||nabi- 
seb. And of this person the Lion, in our second chapter, 
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says : \\Khu\uomab } Mimosaroot lias killed me. And be¬ 
sides, on the graves of Hcitsi-eibib , as we have had repeatedly 
occasion to show, branches of trees, pieces of wood, and 
flowers are strewn as an offering. 

These evidences are strong enough to defend our posi¬ 
tion against any insinuation in favour of the translation 


“ to send a message.” 

We have now to analyse the meaning of eibe or cibi. 
Eis or cib means the surface—for instance, \hub-eib, earth’s- 
face, orbis terrarum; eis or cib also means appearance, 
likeness; for instance, ||e!b eibcc ta hoijlui tama, I do not 
find out his appearance — i.e., I do not identify him, I do 
not know him. Then we have the names See-eis, \Hom- 
cib , %IGwa-cih t Anixu-eibib, all containing the root ei, 
with the meaning face, appearance, likeness. Conse¬ 
quently the only correct translation of Hcitsi-eibib is, “ the 
One who has the appearance of a tree,” and this tree is 
the magnificent Damn-tree . When, especially in our 
latitudes, we look towards the East at daybreak, who, 
if he has any love for the grandeur of Nature, does not 
admire those beautiful beams and rays shooting up from 
a central point like the gigantic branches of a magni¬ 


ficent tree. 

The points of comparison between Heitsi-ejhib and 
Tsuillgoab and |jjj\hSb are here again very striking, and 
leave no doubt as to their being identical. All three 
come from the East, and this is why, as already stated, 
the doors of the huts and the graves are found in 
that direction. The bodies of the deceased are also 
placed towards the East, so that their faces may look 
toward^ sunrise. Even those who possess waggons place 
them in such a position, that the front is open to the morn¬ 
ing sun. And tin 1 Khoikhoi, when asked for the reason 
why they do so, always answer, “ Our grandfather 
Tsui\\fjOOLb y or our ancestor Hcitsi-eibib , came from the 
East,” Both are invoked as “ Father ’ or “ All-Father” 
Every prayer commences Sida Itse, or Abo-itse. Both 
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are rich and possessed of plenty of cattle and sheep. 
Lhey all promise immortality to men, and fight with the 
had beings ; they kill the enemies of their people. All 
three can alter their shape; they can disappear and 
reappear. 

Heitsie-ibib, however, is full of tricks, and his character 
is not altogether blameless. The sacred legend accuses 
him of the same crime as that for which Hippolytus and 
CEdipus have become famous. 

It is impossible to deny that the story of Heitsie-ibib 
committing rape on his mother, taken in its literal 
meaning, is very repulsive, and not at all in accordance 
with the code of morals and decency among the Khoikhoi. 
The laws and customs of the Namaquas are against incest 
in any form. In the last thirty years only three cases, 
and those among the so-called 10 Orlam tribes, have hap¬ 
pened. Here, certainly, we have the fact of the contact 
with civilized races having proved fatal to the morals of 
the Aborigines. When these cases happened there was 
throughout Great Nainaqualaad a general outcry of indig¬ 
nation against the criminals ; they were punished most 
severely, thrown out of society, and a gloom was cast 
over the whole tribe to wliich they belonged. 

The myth of Heitsi-eibib and his mother is certainly not 
of a recent date ; it could not even have been formed 
at the time when those abstract words “humanity, 
purity, truth, faith, self-respect, friendship, love, decency,” 
and many more of those beautiful abstract expressions with 
which the Khoikhoi abounds, wore formed. It is one of 
the oldest mythological relics brought down to us, like an 
erratic block, and shows that there was a period, below 
the first layers of culture, when the feelings of morals and 
decency among the Hottentots were still a tohu waboh*, 
similar to a period in the primitive history of our own 
race. 

The Namaqua, from whose lips I gathered that legend, 
told me that when he heard it from his grandfather, the 
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old man was of opinion that the story was a very repulsive 
one. Such things were not done now. This shows us 
that the story must he a very old one. But if we take 
the trouble to divest it of the repulsive crust which 
language and mythology in their natural decay have 
formed around it, we shall find this old myth intelligible, 
and discover a meaning in the most meaningless, and a 
taste and a flavour in the most insipid. 

A few pages back, I identified Heitsi-eibib with the 
.moon. If we now transfer this legend from the earth to 
the sky, we shall soon discover that it is nothing else but 
an illustration of what passes in the journey of the moon 
from the first quarter until it is the full moon, and back 
until it is the last quarter. 

At first Heitsi-eibib is a baby, and his mother carries 
him on her back in the Hottentot fashion. A look at the 


evening sky, when the crescent disc of the moon appears 
almost above, or on top of the sun, no doubt gave rise to 
the idea of a mother carrying her child. He is dirty like 
a helpless child, and the mother who carries him receives 
a share of the filth. This we translate into our language : 
The sun sinks into the hazy horizon, into the banks of 
must, her face is no longer clear, it becomes dusk, even 
small patches of clouds appear before her. Then, when 
the other people are absent, Heitsi-eibib gets big, and 
throws his mother to the ground, and covers her. In our 
modem style we should say: Every day the moon grows 
bigger until we have the full moon ; the stars are not to be 
seep, they are absent in the daylight. At the full moon, 
when that planet has readied her greatest size, the sun 
sinks immediately below the horizon, her light disappears, 
and the glorious light of the moon rules now on earth, 
where formerly sunlight ruled. 

Heitsi-eibib then becomes small again, he resumes his 
former childlike appearance, his mother does not take 
notice of hinf, she throws him aside. This, again, every¬ 
body can observe how, from full moon to the last 
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quarter, the moon loses in size, until at last nothing of 
IIKhab is to be seen. His mother, the sun, has thrown 
him away. 

1 have, in the preceding pages, also drawn a comparison 
between Tsui\ \goab } the Dawn, and Heitsi-cibib . In Greek 
mythology we meet with a similar interpretation of the 
changes produced in Nature by the rising and setting sun. 
GEdipus marries Jocaste (the Dawn), after he lias hilled 
his father Laios (the Night). Still more striking is the 
similarity of ideas in the myth of Hippolytus and Plimdra, 
when compared with Heitsi-eibib and his mother. Del- 
briiek has most ingeniously endeavoured to prove this 
legend to be the explanation of the phenomenon we see 
passing every month in the sky, between moon and sun. 

■The Khasias in North-western India have also brought 
sun and moon into connection, accusing him of being 
inflamed with love for his step-mother, the sun, who throws 
ashes in his face. And for this very reason it is that we 
see the spots in the moon. 

The Esquimo also accord to the moon an unnatural 
love for his sister the sun, who smears some mud over his 
face to frighten him away. 

On the Isthmus of Darien we also meet with the 
superstition that the so-called man in the moon is guilty 
of incest with his sister. 

The various ideas which different nations have 
entertained about the moon, and also about the so- 
called man in the moon, are very curious. It is 
impossible to give here a survey of all the supersti¬ 
tions and legends of this kind. The most interesting 
may, however, here find a place. It is very peculiar 
that the moon and the hare are brought into connection in 
various parN of the world. Besides the Khoikhoi, the 
Horero, a Bantu nation in South-west Africa, have a 
superstition, that, if it is the last quarter of the moon, 
Qmuezc uanos’ ombi—that is, the moon—has burnt the 
hare (Hahn, " Hererograrnniatik.” p. 15 5)- tu Germany 
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(Westfalia, Soester Borde) the country people say, that if a 
hare screams in the daytime, he is asking food from the 
moon. Adolf Bastian tells us somewhere that the Japanese 
see in the moon a rabbit pounding rice in a mortar. The 
late Hans Conon von der Gablentz, the great commentator 
of Ulfilas, showed me a drawing of a Chinese coin, on 
which was to be seen a hare sitting under a bush, and 
the moon above it. 

Benfey, in the “ Panchatantra,” relates an Indian fable,, 
according to which Indra puts the hare into the moon 
(Benfey, “Panch.,” 1 , 348 , 2 , 549 ). The Eoman Catholic 
missionaries, Hue and Gabet, travelling in Central Asia, 
came to a city where the feast of the moon-cakes was 
celebrated. Their host, a disciple of Buddha, gave to 
each of them a cake on which the likeness of a hare and 
the moon was imprinted. In the Hitopadesa, the hare 
represents himself to the king of the elephants, as the 
messenger of the moon. In fact, one of the Sanskrit 
names of the moon is gagin, “ the one with the hare” 
(vide Benfey, “ Sanscrit-English Dictionary,” qaqin and 
qaqa-dhara). The god of the moon is often represented 
sitting in a carriage drawn by two antelopes and having 
a hare in his hand. The natives of Ceylon also pretend 
to see a hare in the moon. In Saxony an old nurse told 
me that a hare was to be seen in the moon. Also, if a 
child is born with a split lip, or a so-called hare-lip, in 
Northern Bavaria and in Westfalia, and in the neigh¬ 
bourhood of Magdeburg, the nurses will ascribe it to the 
influence of the moon. Shakspeare evidently must have 
known also some of these superstitions regarding the 
moon, when Caliban says to Stefano, “ I have seen thee 
in the moon !” Be this enough. It would, indeed, fill a 
small volume to enumerate all the various ideas each 
nation entertains about the moon. 

| Garubcb* 

This name of Ileitsi-eibib is a mere local appellation 
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in use among the I Kora of the i\Iiddle Orange River and 
the River of MHaintas. An old jKora at the, convict 
station, Cape Town, told me that (Garubeb often died 
and rose again ; that on his grave are strewn branches 
and stones ; that he was a great chief, and possessed 
plenty of cattle.* The etymology of the name does not 
offer great difficulty. \Garu means spotted , tufted. |Ga 
is grass; Igaru, therefore, is what grows in tufts, like grass. 
Here, in South Africa, it is a characteristic of the grass 
that it does not equally cover the whole ground, but that 
it stands about in tufts. Evidently the word | gamirob 
comes from the same root, \ga, from which Igarubeb, and 
Igarub, the leopard (the spotted one), derive their origin. 
Stars mean accordingly the dots , the points , those who stand 
in tufts . The myth says also that Heitsi-eibib’s mother 
became pregnant in swallowing the juice of a certain 
grass. We can now either translate |Garubeb, the grass- 
man , or the spotted-one . I am, however, more inclined to 
adopt the latter interpretation, and that for the following 
reason : — In the preceding pages I have shown the 
identity of Heitsi-eibib with IIKhfib, the Moon. A look 
at the moon’s spotted face explains easily the name, 
Igarubeb, the spotted-one. Whether the ancient Khoi- 
khoi saw in the spots of the moon a great many grass 
tufts, I cannot say, but it is not impossible. 


Tusib . 

Tusib is also a local name for Tsui-llgoab, or, better, 
iNanub. Tu means to rain . Tusib , therefore, the Rain- 
giver, or the one who looks like rain, who comes from 
the rain—that is, the one who spreads the green si in lug 
colour over the earth (vide note in second chapter, 
Tusib). 

|GuHhhoisib and ^Ei^a\k)ia\\nabiseb. 

hike Heitsi-oibib, iGuvikoisib, or, as he is also, called, 
t Ei,\ a I k h a 11 1 m 1> is eb, defends the Khoikhoi against evil- 
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doers, especially against the Lion. The etymology of 
iGurikhoisib offers no difficulty. \Guri means single , 
only, alone. K hoi-si- b derives from the root KIIOl , 
meaning man ; with the suffix si it has a more collective 
meaning, like mankind ; therefore, IGurikhoisib, means 
the only man, the first man, primitive* man. Here the 
worship of the Supreme Being and ancestor-worship have 
become amalgamated. 

The name :{:Eixa|kha| [nabiseb consists of three words 
— t e h\ a (from :j:ei), brass-like, |kha, body, and llnabiseb, 
the back-bone; thus the whole name conveys the mean¬ 
ing : “ The man whose body has a brass-coloured back¬ 
bone.” This is the lightning, who descends from 
heaven (lhomi), or from the cloud (Inanub) to the earth. 
Here we have, perhaps, the explanation why the Khoikhoi 
women on certain occasions anoint themselves with red 
ochre, and also for the purposes of worship make marks 
with red ochre (torob) on certain sacred stones and 
•cairns. 

I remarked previously that we have reason to believe 
that there was among the Khoikhoi also a period when 
human sacrifices formed a part of their offerings. They 
still cut off a finger. I shall not be surprised if continued 
investigations corroborate the idea that the painting 
of the sacred stones with red ochre was merely an act 
to replace the cruel offering of human blood by a simple 
symbolical ceremony. It may also be that the red 
lightning, in killing a man, and thus demanding blood, 
might in the commencement have led to human sacrifice; 
and that the red colour of the lightning and the bloody 
sacrifice together afterwards introduced the use of red 
ochre or other red paint into the worship of the Khoikhoi. 
I have already cpioted in the second chapter from 
Ludolfs "Commentary,” p. 228, " Uxores solere con- 
spergere caput dei terra rubral* In place of this terra 
rubra (red ochre, torob), they also use frequently the red 
tannic juice of the Acacia giraffe. 
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lhc Ostiaks, when they kill an animal, rub some of 
the blood on the mouths of their idols. Even this seems 
at length to be replaced by red paint. Thus the sacred 
stones in India, as Colonel Forbes Leslie lias shown, are 
frequently ornamented with red. So also, in Congo, it 
is customary to daub the fetishes with red every new 
moon.— Vide Lubbock, “Origin of Civilization,” p. 270. 


j Urisib and j Urisis, Tseb and Suris. 

The myth tells us that (Urisib is Heitsi-eibilVs son. 
The root of this word is ju, as it is still preserved in the 
jAi Bushman, where i,t originally means the egg, and 
white. Certainly the word \u served, in the second 
instance, to express the colour white, and the ostrich egg, 
of which the contents are eaten, of which the shell serves 
as a water-cask, and of which the Bushman makes his 
ornaments, is white. Here in our myth is (Urisis, the 
Sun, the white one; but as the shape of the Sun is round, 
and as its colour is white, it is not unlikely that it was 
original!)' called the egg par excellence. According to the 
Khoikhoi custom of giving the son the name of the 
mother, the son of (Urisis was I Urisib — i.e., Tseb, the 
day, the daylight. (Urisis, the white one, however, is 
again called Suris, the Sun. Suris gives the root me, to 
broil, to bo hot; Soris or Suris, therefore, means the 
broiling-one, the heating-one, the inflaming-ono. 
Derivative forms from s« are Mi, to boil, sus, the pot, or 
the boiling instrument. Sureb or sorcb (masc.), sores (fem.), 
the lover, the sweetheart, the one who is inflamed—viz., 
with love, or who inflames with love; Soregu, to court, 
to fall in love, to be in love. 

It is now obvious that (Urisis is Soris, the wife of 
licit.u-uibib Tsfiillgoab, the Dawn, and that the son of this 
marriage bond is |Uri il - i.e., Tseb, the Day, or Daylight. 
I he etymology of the word tsf- is very obscure, and will 
never be unveiled. I have searched in vain for a satis¬ 
factory explanation, and, failing in this, 1 addressed 
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Mr. Kronlein, a missionary who pretends to have some 
knowledge of the Khoikhoi. He told me that he derives 
tse from gei, to grow, to develop. This is cpiite unscientific, 
as there is not a single instance in the Khoikhoi idioms 
of the g changing into tsr It seems that the original root 
is quite lost, and so is its meaning. I shall, however, 
make some suggestions of my own, that perhaps may lead 
those who still labour among the Khoikhoi on some track. 

We have numerous instances in Khoikhoi that ia con¬ 
tracts into e; and we have also the fact that ts has 
worn off into s; again, we have the instance that c 
and i, in forms like bi and be, pr si and sc, are pro¬ 
miscuously used. If we now reconstruct tse we shall get 
the form tsia; tsia then becomes tse or tsl ; and tsl becomes 
si. Now we have in Khoikhoi the verb si, to come, to 
arrive, to approach. I have, in the analysts of the name 
Tsuillgoab, shown that llgoa means to come, to approach, 
and here we have only in tseb another form, which in 
meaning is identical with || goal, the approaching one— 
viz., day. I wish, however, to be clearly understood; 
this derivation is a mere suggestion, and nothing more, 
but I claim for it a greater possibility than one would 
claim for such an etymology as is offered in tse from 
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%Gama%gorib. 


Almost identical with 11 Gciunab, the opponent of 
TdciWgodb, is %Gama%gorib. The etymology of this 
name offers great difficulty. %Gama , from the root 
%ga, signifies to sink down, to fall down, to drop, by 
sinking down to enter the ground ; but it is also transi¬ 
tively used to throw down, to put into the ground, to 
plant. %G<>ri, again, from the root :J:go, to go to one 
side, to jump out of the way, to give road . For instance, 
if a person meets another, the one will say to the other, 
tyo, make room, give way, go to one side; therefore 
jiGama^gorib is the one who in falling down, or throwing 
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Tliis is certainly 
nothing else hut the lightning, whose nature it is never 
to. go in a straight line, hut always to go out of the 
original course. We previously stated that the |Guri- 
khoisib was also called ;£Eix&!kkaI|nabiseb, and we 
interpreted this name with Lightning. |Gurikhoisib is 
a good Being, but ijiGamalfigorib is a bad Being, and 
so is IIGaunam. 

We need not be surprised at such idiosyncrasies 
in mythology, and especially in the so-4$lled lower iwytho- 
l°gy. This is only a repetition of the maxim that 
the religious sentiment of mankind originally saw in 
Nature the working of demons; and that only after a 
higher state of culture the idea of a good Being is 
developed. After the evidence produced, we must 
admit that the Khoikhoi mythology, although it bears 
in many respects comparison with the myths of Greece 
and Eran, must be classified with the lower mythologies } 
for the simple reason that the Khoikhoi language has not 
yet left the agglutinative stage. 

Ghosts and Spectres — \Hai\nun and Sobo-khoin. 

The ghosts and spectres are called |Hai|nuu, fawn- 
feet, or Sobo-khoin, men of the shadow. These words 
are of a very simple etymology. As to fawn-foot, lPIai 
|nub, we also say in German, tin fahlcs Gespenst or fah! 
vjic tin Gespenst. 

\ffau\gai\gaib, %Amab and j Oas. 

IHaujgaijgaib and ifAmab are also mythological per¬ 
sons, but their derivation is not quite clear to me. The 
same, joas, the hare, which certainly has nothing to do 
with joa , to mourn, as some interpreters explain it ; 
rather it may be derived from jo'a, to oppose, to go 
against somebody, to meet. 

I Khunnscfi , the Pleiades. 

It is not very easy to explain the original meaning of 
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this name. |Gru, or lkhu, or |go, and |klio, also |ko and 
Iku, in the various Khoikhoi idioms of Great STamaqua- 
land, mean close, next; hence lkhu or |gu, to come, 
to heap, to cluster, to join ; |gu-khoib ; the nearest man 
— i.e., neighbour; Igu-se, adv., closely; Igure or Igore 
to approach the gods— i.e., to pray, as we have in German, 
Jemanden angehen; in Latin, adire deos, adire regem* 
From this |gu or |khu we have the derivative Igunub 
(Ikhunub or Ikn nub), meaning both finger and reed, and 
also joint of the finger and joint of the reed. Thus the 
original meaning of finger is the one who closes himself 
up to the other, the one who approaches the other, the 
one who joins the other— i.e ., the join-er, the link, the 
branch, the twig; and speaking and thinking in the way 
of a primitive man or a child—nay, even in our own 
phraseology—are not the fingers the twigs and branches 
of the hand ? Hence, also, a shrub-like acacia, which 
branches off like the fingers of the hand, is called in the 
plural form Ikunuti and Ikunuseti. Here we have the 
same name for the accacia and for the Pleiades, and I 
think we are with this in the possession of the key to 
unlock the original meaning of the name Pleiades. 
lKhunuseti, or Ikunuseti, the Pleiades, mean exactly 
the same as the Latin Yergiliae—that is, the stars 
of the offshoots, the stars of the branches (Jupiter 
Virainius). As we have seen in the second chapter, at 
the return of the Pleiades, Tsui||goab is particularly 
invoked to give rain. After the rain, the earth shoots 
forth herbs ; branches link to branches, and leaves join 
to leaves. This is the one explanation of lKhunuseti. 

But iKhunuti is also applied in the meaning of bran, 
lineage, family. Thus, I once heard a man speaking of 
the IKhunuti— i.e., families of a clan. In the Orion 
myths we have lKhunuseti, the Pleiades, the daughters of 
Tsuillgoab; and if they are the daughters, the Father’s— 
i.e . TsuillgoaVs—name must have been iKhunusib. 
Thus, we get lKhunuseti, the Offshoots, the primordia of 
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the Khoikhoi. How in Khoikhoi the clan or tribe is 
never called after the father, hut always after the mother; 
the same with families. Thus we have the Nama-s, 
jAinas, HKliaus, jGamijinus, :p£ha%ag, never Naina-&, &c., 
in the masculine form as a tribal appellation. Thus 
iKhunuseti means nothing else but priniordium, Uran - 
fcnifj. This explanation is supported by the fact that the 
Pleiades, like Tsuillgoab, the All-Father of the Khoikhoi, 
come from the East, where the Khoikhoi say is their 
“ Fatherland / Very curious to say, in Zulu we have 
Uthlanga—that is, reed. It is not impossible that, as so 
many things and customs have been adopted by the 
southern Bantu from the Khoikhoi, this Khoikhoi word 
also, \Khunusib or I Khunuseti, was misunderstood or, 
better, misinterpreted in a one-sided way, which lay 
nearest to the grasp of the Zulu mind; and thus |Khunu- 
sib Uthlanga was explained reed, while it meant offshoot. 
Thus it is that the Zulus say they take their origin from 
Uthlanga, the reed. Inquiring from the natives of Great 
Namaqualand the true meaning of lKhunub and IKhunu¬ 
seti, I received the following explanations:— 

(i.) Those who stand together. 

(2.) Those who are heaped. 

(3.) Those who stand together like fingers. 

(4.) Those who cluster together. 

(5.) The thorn-stars. 

This latter explanation again brings to our mind the name 
the Lion gives to lKurikhoisib Tsfiillgoab. He calls him 
IIKhuhiomab, Boot of the Thorntree. 

Now, 1 do not mean to say that my explanation is 
absolutely right, but I can at least claim as much right 
end notice for it as others claim for their explanation 01 


this name. My opinion is also supported by the fact that 
the Khoikhoi calculate their time according to the rniny 
season. With the setting-in of the rains commences their 
year, a new turn of life. We can also now understand 
the meaning if it is said of Tsuillgoab and Heitsi-eitaib 
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that they are possessed of plenty of cattle, The Pleiades 
iu a certain sense represent a flock. Ur. Callaway cor¬ 
rectly remarks that the meaning of Uthlanga has been 
lost, while the word has come down to the present genera¬ 
tions. And it is the same with the word iKliunuseti. 
That the Namaquas have not borrowed this name from 
the Bantu (Herero) is quite obvious, because they have 
been too short a time in contact with the Herero, 
who, besides, have no myth about Uthlanga, and also 
have no clicks in their language. In I Kora we have 
the form kuseti (contracted from Ikunuseti), and in Cape 
Hottentot we have Igoti and lkuti (contracted from 
Igonoti and lkunuti). This confirms beyond doubt that 
the Khoikhoi not only had the same name for the Pleiades 
previous to their separation, but that, in those remote 
days, there already existed among them a sidereal mytho¬ 
logy and worship. In the second chapter we saw that 
in George Schmidt’s time, at the return of the Pleiades, 
the same prayer was uttered which is still annually 
heard among the heathen Khoikhoi of Great Namaqua- 
land. 

Among the Israelites ideas seem also to have existed 
which connected the Lord with the Pleiades and Orion. 
“ Seek him,” says Amos (v. 8), “ that maketh the Seven 
Stars and Orion, and turneth the shadow of death into 
morning, and maketh the day dark with night: that 
calleth for the waters of the sea, and poureth them out 
upon the face of the earth: the Lord is his name.” 

And again, “Which maketh,” says Job (ix. 9), "Areturus, 
Orion, and Pleiades.” And the same author (xxxix. 31) 
asks: “Canst thou bind the sweet influences of the 



Pleiades, or loose the bands of Orion ? ’ 

[This translation is not quite hi accordance with the 
Hebrew text. It should be, “ Canst thou join the links of 
the Pleiades ?”] 

It is certainly to be considered of extraordinary 
importance that the Pleiades and Orion are mentioned 
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together; it cannot he merely accidental. And of the 
Lord the same Prophet Amos says, “ It is He that 
buildeth His stories in heaven ?” And have we not heard 
and seen, in the second chapter, how Tsuillgoab also 
buildeth his stories in heaven ? 

As to the connection of the Pleiades with the religious 
ideas of the various nations of the world, it is certainly 
a strange coincidence that they, or, better, the brightest 
of them, Alcyone, a star of the third magnitude, were 
considered to occupy the apparent positions of the 
central point round which our universe of fixed stars 
is revolving. 

We have also to note what Max Muller says in his 
“ Lectures on the Science of Language” (London, 1 866, 
vol. i. 8), and especially the foot-note 5 : —“ In the Oscan 
inscriptions of Agnone, a Jupiter Virgarius (djorei 
verehasioi, dat. sing.) occurs, a name which Professor 
Aufrecht compares with that of Jupiter, who fosters the 
growth of twigs (Kuhn’s “ Zeitschr.” i. 5, 89). Ibis ex¬ 
planation is more analogous to the idea of the lvhoikhoi, 
where Tsfii||goab is invoked for rain, that the grass and 
bushes may grow. 

Professor Max Muller certainly has his reasons for 
deriving 7rXe/aSfc from 7rXea>, but after what has 
been explained in the preceding pages, I think no objec¬ 
tion could be raised as to a derivation from the form 
nXuow (comparative); and thus 7r\uaSeg would mean, 
“ those who are in a heap, those who are many.” The 
7 rXa'aSfc> or priestesses of Zeus at Dodona, sang, 
“ Zeus was, Zeus is, Zeus will be a great Zeus.” Here 
the Supreme Being of the Greeks, Zeus, is also brought 
into connection with the Pleiades. XVe speak of a “ Song 
of the Spheres” ( German , SpJuirt ngesang\ and the rsnlnpfcL 
says, “ The heavens declare the glory of God.” 

Now, why were the priestesses called 7rX6t«Scc> gene¬ 
rally translated pigtons. Here, like llthlanga and 
JKlnmusoti, ihe original meaning was lost, and the word 
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only brought clown to posterity. A certain kind of 
pigeon w r as called 7 nAaac- Pigeons are, as Plato would 
say, £wa TToXiriKci; they are always in numbers, in heaps. 
In the woods around the Temple of Dodona "were num¬ 
bers of pigeons, which were under the protection of 
Zeus. And when the original meaning of TrXuaoeg (the 
“ heaped stars”) w’as forgotten, the word TrXelag (pigeon), 
derived also from the same root, was applied to the 
priestesses who sang the “ Hymns of the Spheres” and 
were called pigeons. When this etymology was for¬ 
gotten, the circumstance that at the rise of the Seven 
stars on the eastern horizon the shipping season com¬ 
menced, the phonetical coincidence of the root of Pleiades 
and the word irXuv (to navigate) led to the new expla¬ 
nation. “ the shipping stars.” We may be almost certain 
that the name 7 -Xeladeg existed long before the Greeks 
thought of crossing the Mediterranean and the stormy 
Pontus Euxinus. 

This explanation of mine is merely a suggestion, on 
winch I shall be glad to learn the opinion of competent 
etymologists in the Indo-Germanic realm. 

Conclusion. 

My task so far is done. My intention was solely to 
produce such evidence as to prove the strong, but 
hitherto unjustly underrated, religious sentiment of a 
race of men of whom it is generally believed that they 
belong to the lowest of the low. Although, on the one 
hand, these myths must be grouped among the lower 
mythology , it does not follow that the religious sentiment 
expressed in them should not be strongly developed. 
Before the Khoikhoi called Tsui \\goal (the Dawn), 
UKIwh (the. moon), or ITcitsi-dbib (Dawn tree), Gods, it 
was first necessary to form a clear idea of the Godhead. 
And this they have done in a most empliatical way ; 
the name |Khub, the Lord, the Euler, bears testimony to 
that. This name was formed long before the tribes 
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separated to migrate'to the right and left, and we are 
correct in presuming that at that time their religious 
ideas were much purer than we find them now, v\heie 
various circumstances have worked to accelerate their 
annihilation. 

If religion means faith in a “ Heavenly Father” who 
is near to his children in their troubles; if it expresses 
the belief in an almighty and powerful Lord, who gives 
rain and good seasons; if it involves the idea of a ‘' lather 
of Lights, from whom cometli down every good gift aim 
every° perfect gift, with whom is no variableness, neither 
shadow of turning;”—if this father is an avenger, who 
secs everything, and punishes the had and the criminal, 
and rewards the good; if religion manifests t: mg 

of the heart after the Invisible, if not here on earth, then 
in a better world to see Him face to face; if it indicates 
a sense of human weakness and dependence on the one 
hand, and an acknowledgment of a Divine government on 
the other;—we cannot for a single moment hesitate to 
assign to the Khoikhoi the same place in Nature that 
claim for ourselves. The great gulf which separates man 
from the animal kingdom is the gift to express the 
feelings and yearnings of our heart in articulate speech. 
This gift, in a very great measure, cannot he denied to 
the Khoikhoi. 

The time has passed when we could build up science 
by lofty theories. What we require are positive facts. 
Such facts as regards the Science of Religion in reference 
to the Khoikhoi I have tried to produce. 1 only lvgivt 
that they are so few, owing to the dilliculty a traveller 
fa&S to contend with, if he searches for those precious 
jewels which are the most sacred and dearest to the human 
heart. I shall, however, feel amply rewarded if, in tj" 
shape offered, they will be of use to the student of 1 10 
Science of Religion, and if they have opened to us nc" 
avenues into the pro-historic intellectual and icligious 
condition of the Khoikhoi. I have only produced, the 
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ore, and clone my best to clean it; the student must 
mould it into shape. For the purpose ol facilitating a 
better understanding, I have now and then made an 
excursional trip to other races, and pointed out the striking 
resemblances between those nations and our Khoikhoi. 

If, however, somebody should be induced to infer from 
this that I belong to that class of scholar's who, for the 
sake of upholding some biblical dogma, grasp at such 
analogies, I beg herewith most emphatically to protest 
against any such insinuations. It has not been done 
to claim anthropological or ethnic relationship for the 
worshippers of Tsuillgoab and those of Dyaus 01 
Jehovah or Buddha. Nothing could he more opposed 
to my scientific views,which in ethnological and mytholo¬ 
gical matters may be condensed in the following words— 

“ The same objects and the same phenomena in Nature 
will give rise to the same ideas, whether social or 
mythical, among different races of mankind, in different 
regions, and at different times.” And if this be correct, 
which I have no doubt it is, we luive thus to explain 
the psychical identity of human nature. 

I hope that these pages may be an impulse to 
missionaries to look deeper into the eyes of a Hottentot. 

Perhaps they may discover some more sparks of the 
primaeval revelation. Missionaries, I regret to say, are so 
apt to treat the heathen gods as demons or evil spirits 
{Aby otter, Gotten). It is also veiy wrong to . teach 
the heathen so eagerly, as is done by certain mission¬ 
aries, our dogmas, and to tell them of the differences of 
Calvinism and Lutheranism. There is something like 
fanaticism in this—a zealot ism which can never bear 
fruit. To them, also, the poet gives the warning: . k 

Grau, Freund, ist alle Theoric 

Und ewig grim des Lebens goldener Baum. 

(Grey, friend, is all theory, 

And green the golden tree of life.) 

The abode of true religion —1 mean of tlie true yearning 
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and craving after the Infinite —is our heart, which 
becomes deaf and dumb as soon as it is surrounded by 
the mist and clouds of dogmatism. The key-note of 
true religion is love—a key-note which is never touched 
in the fanatical controversies of our modern dogmatists. 

Wliut ! liuvo said I moan/ 4 without offence to any friends 
or foes.” I do not pretend that my comments and 
inferences are absolutely infallible, so as not to admit 
of the opinion of others. And I shall he glad to hear such 
opinions, little concerned whether my own views he over¬ 
thrown, as long as it will serve to solve one of the most 
interesting, but at the same time most difficult, problems 
—namely, the discovery of the Origin of Religion. 

The greatest satisfaction to me, however, would be if 
tins little book will induce my countrymen to look with 
a different eye at the natives, especially at the unjustly 
cried-down Hottentots, the gipsies of South Africa. They 
undoubtedly possess every disposition for social improve¬ 
ment, but the dearth of water in South Africa, Which 
always compels its inhabitants to renew their wanderings,' 
has precluded any density of population, one of the most 
necessary factors for the progress of civilization. We 
should never forget that the social condition of our 
Teutonic ancestors at the time of Caesar was little better 
than “ that of the Ivhoikhoi, but their language was even 
then Aryan in dignity.” “ But as the Greeks had to learn 
that some of these so-called barbarians possessed virtues 
which they might have envied themselves, so we also 
shall have to confess that these savages have a religion 
and a philosophy of life which may well bear comparison 
with the religion and philosophy of what we call the 
civilizing and civilized nations of antiquity” (Max 
Muller, “ Hibbert Lect.,” 70). 

To judge from the fragments we just had before us 
we can clearly see that the Khoikhoi very early, long 
before their separation, had an idea of the Supreme 
Being, whom they all invoked by the name of Tsui-!lgoab ; 
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just as the name Dyaus was used among the ancestors 
of our own race, and has been handed down to us, to our 
historical times. Certain it is, also, that hand in hand 
came the decay of the nationality went a retrogression and 
decay of the religious ideas. I do not speak too 
boldly if I maintain that the Khoikhoi language, if its 
makers would only have had the necessary inducement, 
must have become an inflecting language. And then the 
intellectual vivacity of the Khoikhoi, combined with 
their mythopoeic power, undoubtedly would have produced 
as charming and fanciful mythologies as we admire in the 
myths of Eran, Hellas, and Thule. 


NOTES TO THE TRIED CHAPTER. 

1 Confer Pott: Die Sprachen vom Kafler und Kongo- 
stamme, in Zcitsclirift der dcutschcn morgcnldndischen 
Gesdlschaft , ii. 5-26, 129-158. Hans Conon von der 
Gabelentz on the same subject in the same Proceedings, 
i. 241. 

* Max MUllcr, " Chips,” ii. 262. 

3 |Ava-khoin— i.e., Redmen—is a name which the 
Khoikhoi often employ, chiefly in order to distinguish 
themselves from the much-hated black races, whom they 
sometimes call \un, things, or more emphatically, arin, 
dogs. 

1 Theophilus Hahn, Der Hottentotische Tsuillgoab 
und der Indogermanische Zeus : Zeitschift der Qesdlschajl 
fur jErdhmde, Berlin, 1870, p. 452. 

6 The P>i» hraen whom Livingstone met in the Kalihari 
told him that death was sleep. Similarly Arbousw.t i-lk 
us about the notions of the Bushmen of Basutoland, and 
the same idea is entertained by the |Kham Bushmen in 
the Northern Colony. 

6 Zuiver water is a corruption, for the correct word is 
“ Zypclen,” to filter. 
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gubib is called broek- 


7 In South African Dutch, the 
karos, the trouser-shaped cover or skin. The word 
broek is Dutch, meaning trousers, and karos is a corrupt 
form of the Khoikhoi kho-ro-s, a diminutive form of 
khob, skin, hide.— Vide On the Formation of Diminu¬ 
tives, Theoph. Hahn, “Sprache der Nama” § 20, 1. 

8 On the suffixes mi, m, bi, b, see Theoph. Hahn, 
k Sprache der ISTama/ 7 p. 29. 

0 Suffix tsi, vide Theophilus Hahn, Beitrage zur Kunde 
der Hottentoten, p. 45 im JcihresbericM des Vereins 
filr Erdkunde , Dresden/ 7 1868, n. 1869, vi. and vii 

10 Orlam. The meaning of this word is not quite clear. 
At present this word signifies in South African Dutch a 
shrewd, smart fellow. Thus they say, “ Die kerel is banje 
orlam” (that fellow is very shrewd). Those Hottentot 
clans who left the Colony, and now live in Great 
Xamaqualand, call themselves Orleans, , in distinction from 
the aborigines, the Namaquas, and by this they mean to 
say that they are no longer uncivilized. If, for instance, 
they give a traveller a man as a servant, they say, “ He 
is very orlam ; he is not boar 19 (he is very handy ; he 
is not stupid). In the North-western Colony, about the 
mission station Stcinkopf, lives a large family of the 
Or lams. They miumfueturo stone pipes, and are Bastard 
Hottentots, who say that a trader, by the name of Orlam, 
came about a hundred years ago to Little Namaqualand, 
and afterwards stayed amongst the Namaquas anil 
married a Hottentot girl. The truth is, that about 
1720 there was a man at the Cape of the name of Opium, 
who had come from Batavia. Ho was a trader, and 
visited chieQy Little Namaqualand and the Khamhs- 
bergen. Peter Kolb, in bis “ Caput Bonao Spei 
hodicriuua” (Nuremberg, 1719, p. 818), explains Orlam 
to be a corruption from the Malay Orang lami (‘fid 
people, people who have experience — i.c., shrewd people) ; 
and Paiuvii, m* . . corruption of prang ban, 

meaning “new hands” without Experience. Bari, how- 
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ever, is a good Dutch word, which wo meet with in 
the various Teutonic languages ; thus English, hare (bare¬ 
faced, barefoot) ; Anglo-Saxon, bar, boer ; Swedish, Danish, 
and German, bar; Dutch, baar; 0 . IT. German, par; 
meaning uncovered, destitute, naked, raw, without any¬ 
thing. A. Wilmot, in his “ History of the Cape Colony” 
(1869, p. 1 34 )j seems to have followed Kolb, because 
he says (1727) there were two classes of people in the 
service of the Company in India and at the Cape, named 
Orlavi-men and Baaren — the former of whom consisted of 
well-known persons who had served for several years, and 
the latter of new-comers and comparative strangers, &c. 
Then, in a foot-note : “ From a corruption of two words 
in the Malay language—Orang lami, an old person or 
acquaintance ; Orang bain, a new person.” 


THE END. 
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Crown 8vo, pp. 352, cloth, price 10s. 

ZULU-LA ND; 

Or, Life among the Zulu-Kafir8 qf Natal and Zulu- Land, South Africa. 

By the Rev. LEWIS GROUT. 

* With Map and Illustrations. 

wn i-' general account, as far as wc have seen, of the country and people is to be found in the 

n€t\ ° 111 4 meri <*n missionary, the Rev. Lewis Grout, published by Triibner and Co. This apostle 
oi the American Mission Board was fifteen vears in South Africa, and has also written a grammar ol 
the Zulu language.”— Observer. 
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OUTLINES OF THE GEOGRAPHY OF SOUTH AFRICA. 
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Second edition, 8vo, Illustrated, pp. xxiv.-216, cloth, price 10s. 6d. 

OSTRICHES AND OSTRICH FARMING. 

By JULIUS DE MOSENTHAL, 
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And JAMES E. IIARTING, 

Follow of tho Linnean Society, the Zoological Society, &c. &c. 
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A GRAMMAR OF THE ZULU LANGUAGE: 

Accompanied with a Historical Introduction , 

Also with an Index and Appendix containing Specimens of Zulu Literature. 

IN TDK FORM OF 

ft storied l Extracts, p t rsonal Narratives, Trayers, a.-.J a Collection of Songs, tab. n from the N ■ c-\ 
in their oton Tongue, and accompanied with an English Translation. 

By tho Rev. LEWIS GROUT. 


Crown Svo, pp. xxxvi.-322, cloth, price £116s. 

A COMPARATIVE GRAMMAR OP SOUTH AFRICAN 
LANGUAGES. 

Vol. I. in Two Parts. Part 1. Phonology. Part 2. The Concord. Sec. 1. The Noun. 

By W. H. I. BLEEK, Ph.D. 


Crown Svo, pp. xxxii.-94, cloth, prico 3s. 6d. 

REYNARD THE FOX IN SOUTH AFRICA; 

Or, Hottentot Fables and Tales. 

Chiefly Translated from Original Manuscripts in the Library of His Excellency Sir George Grey, K.C.B. 
By W. II. 1. BLEEK, Ph.D. 

- | 

Svo, pp. xlii.-418, paper, price £1 Is. 

A ZULU-KAFIR DICTIONARY. 

Etymologically Explained, with copious Illustrations and Examples. 

Preceded by an Introduction on the Zulu-Kaflr Language. 

By the Rev. J. L. DOIINE. 


LONDON: TRUBNER & CO., LUDGATE HILL. 
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WORKS RELATING TO SOUTH AFRICA -continued, 

Third Edition, crown 8vo, pp. xii.-164, cloth, price 6s. 

A GRAMMAR OR THE KAFFIR LANGUAGE. 

By WILLIAM B. BOYCE, Wesleyan Missionary. 

Augmented and Improved, with Exercises, 

By WILLIAM J. DAVIS, Wesleyan Missionary. 

In Two Volumes, 8vo, cloth, price 14s. 

A DICTIONARY OF THE KAFFIR LANGUAGE, 

Including the Yosa and Zulu Dialects. 

By tho Bev. WILLIAM J. DAVIS, Wesleyan Missionary. 

Part I. Kaffir-English, price 8s. Part II. English-Kafflr, price 6s. 

8vo, pp. 12-1, paper, price 6s. 

A GRAMMAR AND VOCABULARY OF THE NAMAQ.UA- 
HOTTENTOT LANGUAGE. 

By HENRY TINDALL, Wesleyan Missionary. 


KSmo, pp. 80, paper, price 3s. 

ZULU-KAFIR ESSAYS, AND OTHER PIECES. 

With an English Translation. 

V Essays in Prr.zc and Verse, icith English Translation facing each page , useful to Stud:.its and 
interesting to English Readers. _ _ 

10mo, pp. 163, Illustrated, cloth, price 6s. 

IN CIV ADI YOKUKQALA YOKUFUNDA N 

A FIRST READING-BOOK IN ZULU-KAFIR. 

».* Reading Zetmu derived entirely from Nation, and therefore in pure, Kafir idiom. 
lCmo, pp. 120, boards, price 3s. Gd. 
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THE DAILY SERVICES, &c. 

From the Book of Common Prayer of the Church of England. 

Translated into Zulu. 


lfimo, pp. 252, clolh, price 7e. Gd. 

IZIKCEIO, NEZINCWADI, NEZINDAlV EZINELE. 

THE COLLECTS. EPISTLES, AND GOSPELS, 

From the Book cf Common Prayer of ih • Church of England. 

Translated into Zulu. 


ovo, pp. 208, doth, price 6a. 

THE FOUR GOSPELS IN ZULU. 

l’.j tho Itov. J. L. OOHNK, 

Missionary to tho American Hoard, C.F.M. 


lflmo, pp. 108, paper, price? 3s. 
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A SHORT READING.BOOK IN ZULU-KAFIR. 
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TRUBNER'S oriental series. 


“ A knowledge of the commonplace, at least, of Oriental literature, philo¬ 
sophy, and religion is necessary to the general reader of the present day 
as an acquaintance with tho Latin and Greek classics was a generation or so 
ago. Immense strides have been mado within the present ceutury in these 
branchos of learning; Sanskrit has been brought within the range of accurate 
philology, and it * invaluable ancient literature thoroughly investigated ; the 
language and sacred books of the Zoroastrians have been laid bare; Egyptian. 
Assyrian, and other records of the remote past have beeu deciphered, and a 
group of scholars speak of still more recondite Accadian and Hittito monu¬ 
ments ; but the results of all the scholarship that lias been devoted to these 
subjects have been almost inaccessible to the public because they were con¬ 
tained for tho moat part in learned or expensive works, or scattered through¬ 
out the numbers of scientific periodicals. Messrs. Thibnitr Sc Co., in a spirit 
of enterprise which does them infinite credit, have determined to supply the 
constantly-increasing want, and to give in a popular, or, at least, a compre¬ 
hensive form, all this mass of knowledge to the world.”— Tina .;. 


Post 8vo, pp. xvi.—296, cloth, price ios. 6d. 

THE MIND OF MENCIUS; 

On, POLITICAL ECONOMY FOUNDED UPON MORAL 
PHILOSOPHY. 

A Systematic Diuest of ttie Doctrines of the Chinese Philosopher 
Mencius. 

Translated from the Original Text and Classified, with 
Comments and Explanations, 

By the Rkv. ERNST FABER, Rhenish Mission Society. 

Translated from the German, with Additional Notes, 

By tho ItLV. A. Li. HUTCHINSON, O.M.a, Church Mission, Hong Kong 
Author of “Chinese Primer, Old Testament History.” 

“The Mind 61 Mencius” is a Translation from tho German of quo of the 
moat original and useful works on Chinese Philosophy 
ever published. 
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TRUE NEKS ORIENTAL SERIES. 


THE FOLLOWING WORKS HAVE ALREADY APPEARED:— 

Second Edition, po3t 8vo, cloth, pp. xvi.—428, price 16s. 

ESSAYS ON THE SACKED LANGUAGE., WHITINGS, 
AND RELIGION OF THE PARSIS. 

By MARTIN HAUG, Ph.D., 

Lrtte of the Universities of Tubingen, Gottingen, and Bonn ; Superintendent 
of Sanskrit Studies, and Professor of Sanskrit in the Poona College. 

Edited by Dr. E. W. WEST. 

I. History of the Researches into the Sacred Writings and Religion of the 
Parsis, from the Earliest Times down to the Present. 

II. Languages of the Parsi Scriptures. 

III. The Zend-Avesta, or the Scripture of the Parsis. 

IV. The Zoionstrian Religion, as to its Origin and Development. 

“ 4 E-.ays on the Sacred Language, Writings, and Religion of the Parsis,’ by the 
late Dr. Martin Haug, edited by Dr. K. W. West. The author intended, on his return 
from India, to expand the materials contained in this work into a comprehensive 
account of the Zoroastrian religion, but the design wus frustrated by his untimely 
death. Wc have, however, in a concise and readable form, a history of the researches 
into the. tiered writings and religion of the Parsis from the earliest times down to 
the present —a dissertation on the languages of the Parsi Scriptures, a translation 
of the Zend-Avesta, or the Scripture of the Parsis, and a dissertation on the Zoroaa- 
tmu religion, with especial reference to its origin and development.”— Tit, us. 

Post 8vo, cloth, pp. viii.—176, price 7s. 6d. 

TEXTS FROM THE BUDDHIST CANON 

COMMONLY KNOWN AS “ DHAMMAPADA.” 

With Accompanying Narratives. 

Translated from the Chinese by S. BEAL, B. A., Professor of Chinese, 
University College, London. 

The Dhainmapada, as hitherto known by the Pali Text Edition, as edited 
by Faushbll, by Max Muller’s English, and Albrecht Weber’s German 
translations, consists only of twenty-six chapters or sections, whilst the 
Chinese version, or rather recension, as now translated by Mr. Beal, con¬ 
sists of thirty-nine sections. The students of Pali who possess FausbolPs 
text, or either of the above named translations, will therefore needs want 
3Lr. Beal's English rendering of the Chinese version; the thirteen above- 
named additional sections not being accessible to them in any other form ; 
for, even if they understand Chinese, tho Chinese original would bo un¬ 
obtainable by them. 

“ Mr. Beal’s rendering of the Chinese translation is a most valuablo aid to tho 
critical aiu ly of the work. It contains authentic texts gathered from ancient 
canonical ’•►ocks, and generally connected with .-01110 incident in tho history o i 
Buddha. Their grout interest, however, consists in the light which they throw upon 
everyday life in Ind : a at the remote period at which they were written, and upon 
the method of teaching adopted by the founder of tho religion. Ti.o method 
employed was principally parable, and the simplicity of the tales and the excellence 
of the morals inculcated, os well as tho strange hold which they have retained upon 
the minds of millions of people, ruako them a very remarkable study.”— Tim *s. 

“ Mr. Beal, by making it accessible in an English dross, has added* to tho great ser¬ 
vices he has already rendered to the comparative study of religions history.”— Acvdan* 
,l Valuable as exhibiting the doctrine of the Buddhists in its purest, least adul¬ 
terated t -mi, it brings tho modern reader face to face with that simple ere*: I and rulo 
of conduct which won its way over the minds of myriads, and which is now nominally 
professed by 14 s million , who have overlaid its austere simplicity with innumerable 
ceremonies, forgotten its maxims, perverted its teaching, and so inverted its leading 
principle that a religion whose founder denied a God, now worships that founder 
a 4: ,! niinBelf.”— Scotmui/i. 
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Post 8vo, cloth, pp. xxiii.—360, price 183. 

THE HISTORY 0? INDIAN LITERATURE. 

By ALBRECHT WEBER. 

Translated from the Second German Edition bv John Mann, M.A., and 
Theodor Zachauiae, Ph.D., with the sanction of tlie Author. 

Dr. Brm.ER, Inspector of Schools in India, writes:—“When I was Pro- 
fe sor of Oriental Languages in Elphinstonc College, I frequently felt the 
want of such a work to which I could refer the students.” 

Professor Cowell, of Cambridge, writes: “It will be especially useful 
to the students in our Indian colleges and universities. I used to long for 
such a book when I was teaching in Calcutta. Hindu students arc intensely 
interested in the history of Sanskrit literature, and this volume will supply 
them with all they want on the subject.” 

Pr6fessor Whitney, Yale College, Nowhaven, Conn., U.S.A., writes:— 
“ I was one of the class to whom the work was originally given in the form 
of academic lectures. At their first appearance they were by far the most 
learned and able treatment of their subject; and with their recent additions 
they still maintain decidedly the same rank.” 

“Is perhaps* tho most comprehensive and lucid survev of Sanskrit literaluro 
extant. Tho essays contained in tho volume were originally delivered as academic 
lectures, and at the time of their first publication were acknowledged to bo by far 
the most learned and able treatment of the subject. They have now been brought 
up to date by tho addition of all tho most important results of recent resourcin'’— 
Times. 


Post 8vo, cloth, pp. xii.—198, acoompahiad by Two Language 
Maps, price 123. 

A SKETCH OF 

THE MODERN LANGUAGES OF THE EAST INDIES. 

By ROBERT N. GUST. 

The Author has attempted to fill up a vacuum, the inconvenience of 
which proK al itself on his notice. Much had been written about the 
languages of the East Indies, but tho extent of our present knowledge had 
not even been brought to a focus. It occurred to him that it might be of 
use to others to publish in an arranged form the notes which he had collected 
for bin own edification. 

“ Supplies fi deficiency which has long been felt."— TVw. 

“The book before us is then 11 valuable contribution to philological .-t donee. It 
passes under review a vast numlior of languages, and it gives, or prou - t*> give, in 

weiy cn*o the sum and subfttauoa of tho opinion*and Judgments«>f the Kwt-infomied 
writers. ”—boluntay Jtcn'ctc. 

Second Corrected Edition, post 8vo, pp. xii.—116, cloth, price 5s. 

THE BIRTH OF THE WAR-GOD. 

A Poem. By KALIDASA. 

Translated from the Sanskrit into English Verse by 
Ralph T. II. Griffith, M.A 

‘A very spirited rendering of tho Knb'V.mnnuhhav 11 . which was fin t puMbbtsl 
twenty •six yaars ago, and which we aro glad to .v n made oueo inure me*. - ib!o."‘—• 
Thins. 

“ Mr. MriUHh's very spirited rendering is wull known to im**t wh ■ arc iti all 
in tori;:-to l in Indian lit m! -ire, or enjoy tho tendoinc - of icolb. : and tjch erontivo 
ui- gin it ion of iti author. ”— Indian 4ntluvary. 

"Vvc arc \: ry ; i '.d t > weloauo a second edition of l’rof>..-- >r (<i hfitb’s admiral.le 
t relation, Low tranalitmns dcservo a second edition better."— Athena u. 
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TRUBNER'S ORIENTAL SERIES. 


Post 8vo, cloth, pp. 432, price 16s. 

A CLASSICAL DICTIONARY OF HINDU MYTHOLOGY 
AND RELIGION, GEOGRAPHY, HISTORY, AND 
LITERATURE. 

By JOHN DOWSON, M.R.A.S., 

Late Professor of Hindustani, Staff College. 

In this work an endeavour has been made to supply the long-felt want of 
a Hindu Classical Dictionary. The main portion of this work consists of 
mythology, but religion is bound up with mythology, and in many points 
the two are quite inseparable. 

This work will be a book of reference for all concerned in the government, 

' bung ( 

and to masters and students in the universities, colleges, and schools in India. 

“Thu not only forms an indispensable booh of reference to students of Indian 
literature, but i.~> also of great general interest, as it gives in a concise and easily 
accessible form all that need be known about the personage - of Hindu mythology 
whoso names aro so familiar, but of whom so" little is known outside the limited 

“ It is no flight gain when such subjects aro treated fairly and fully in a moderate 
spaco ; and we need only add that the few wants which we may hope to sec supplied 
in n.nv • ditions detract but little from the general excellence of Mr. Dowson’s work.” 

_ 

Post 8vo, with View of Mecca, pp. cxii. — 172, cloth, price 9s. 

SELECTIONS FROM THE KORAN. 

By EDWARD WILLIAM LANE, 

Iluii. Doctor of Literature, Leyden Arc., Arc. ; Translator of “The Thousand and One 
Nights;” Arc., Ac. 

A New Edition, Revised and Enlarged, with an Introduction by 
Stanley Lane Poole. 

. . Has been long esteemed in thi;, country a f > tho compilation of one of the 

te Mr. Lane, nown translator of 

tho * Arabian Nights/ . . . The pres out editor lias enhanced the value of his 
relative u work by divesting the text of a great deal of extraneous matter introduced 
by way of comment, and prefixing an introduction/’ — 2 'ii.hj. 

“Mr. I'oolc is both a generous and a learned biographer. ... Mr. Poole tolls ns 
the facts . . . so far as it is passible for industry and criticism tu m certain them, 
and for literary .-kill to present them in a condensed and readable form.”— Engli*:-.’ 
viuHy Calcutta. 

Post 8vo, pp. vi. —3G8, cloth, price 14s. 

MODERN INDIA AND THE INDIANS, 

BEING A SERIES OP IMPRESSIONS, NOTES, AND ESSAYS. 

By MONIER WILLIAMS, D.C.L., 

P. of hi University of Calcutta, lion. Member of the Bombay Asiatic 
Bociety, Roden Profussor of Sanskrit in the Univer sity of Oxford. 

Third Edition, revised and augmented by considerable Additions, 
with Illustrations hnd a Map. 

Thin < dition will be found a great improvement on those that preceded it. 
The author has taken euro to avail himself *cf all such criticisms on particular 
passages in the previous edition: as appealed io him to be just, and he has 
enlarged the work by more than a hundred pages of additional matter. 

“ In this volume wo have tin: thoughtful impressions <*f a thoughtful man on some 
nf the most important questl-m connected with our Indian Umpire. . . An en¬ 
lightened observant man, trnvc-1 ling among art enlightened observant 1 < • plo, rrofest. r 
Muni r Williams has brought bofurc the tad lie in a plena ant f rm n ore of tin* manners 
and cm toms of the Queen’s Indian subjects than we ever remember to have seen in 
any one work, lie not only dt.Mjrvcs the thanks of every Englishman fur thi > aide 
contribution to tho study of M.odern India—a * object with which wo should be 
specially familiar —but he deserves the thunk - of < very Indian, Faraee or Hindu, 
Idtudl i t and Moslem, for lira clear 1 \\ ••itiut of their manners, their ere. l - : and 
tiicir neectsitieu.'— Tula*. 
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Post 8vo, pp. xliv.—376, cloth, price 14s. 

METRICAL TRANSLATIONS FROM SANSKRIT 
WRITERS. 

With an Introduction, many Prose Versions, and Parallel Passages from 
Classical Authors. 

By J. MUIR, C.I.E., D.C.L., LL.D., Th.D. 

. An'agreeable introduction to Hindu poetry.”— Times. 

“ . . • A volume which may bo taken as a fair illustration alike of the religious 
and moral sentiments and of tho legendary loro of the best Sanskrit writers."— 
Edinburgh Daily Review. 


In Two Volumes, post 8vo, pp. viii.—408 and viii.—348, cloth, price 28s. 

MISCELLANEOUS ESSAYS RELATING TO INDIAN 
SUBJECTS. 

By BRIAN HOUGHTON HODGSON, Esq., F.R.S., 

Late of tho Bengal Civil Service ; Corresponding Member of the Institute; Chevalier 
of tho Legion of Honour; lato British Minister at the Court of Nepal, t c., &c. 

CONTENTS OF VOL. /. 

Section* I.—On the Kocch, B6dd, and Dhimdl Tribes.—Part I. Vocabulary — 
Part It Grammar,—Part III. Their Origin, Location, Numbers, Creed, Customs, 
Character, and Condition, with a General Description of the Climate they dwell in. 
—Appendix. 

Section II —On Himalayan Ethnology.—I. Comparative Vocabulary of tho Lan- 

E logos of tho Broken Tribes of NdpAl.—II. Vocabulary of thy Dialects of the Kironti 
ungunge.— HI. Grammatical Analysis of the Vdyu Language. The Vdyu Grammar. 
—IV. Analysis of the Bailing Dialect of tiio Kironti l anguage. The lkthing Gram¬ 
mar.—V. on the Vdyu or Hdyu Tribe of tho Central Himalaya.—VI. On tuo Kironti 
Tribe of tho Central Himalaya. 

CONTENTS OF VOL. IT. 

Section III.—On the Aborigines of North-Eastern India. Comparative Vocabulary 
of the Tibetan, B6d6, and Goto Tongues. 

Section IV.—Aborigines of tho North-Eastern Frontier. 

Section V. —Aborigines of the Eastern Frontier. 

Section \1 —Tho Indo-Chinese Borderers, and their connection with the Hinuv- 
layans and Tibetans. Comparative Vocabulary of Indo-Chinese Borderers in Arakau. 
Comparative Vocabulary of Indo-Chinese Bordorc-ra in Tcnasscrim. 

Section VII. -The Mongolian Affinities of the Caucasians. -Comparison and Ana¬ 
lysis of Caucasian :uid Mongolian Words. 

Sf.c nos VIII.—Physical Type of Tibetans. 

Suction IN.—The Aborigines of Central India.—Comparative Vocabulary of the 
Aboriginal Languages of Central India.—Aborigines of' tho Eastern Ghats—Vocabu¬ 
lary of sonic of the Dialects of tho LI ill and Wandoring Tribes in tho Northern Sircars. 
—Aborigines of tho Nilgiris, with Remarks on thuir Affinities.—.Supplement to tho 
Nilglrhm Voc dmlariea. -Tho Aborigines of Southern India and Ceylon. 

Section X —Route of Nepale-;o Mission to Tobin, with Remarks on the Water 
Shed and Plateau of Tibet. 

Section XL—Route fmm Kdthmdndu, tho Capital of NepAl, to Darjeeling in 
Bikini.—Memorandum relative to tho Seven Cosia of N 01 A . 

Secti >*: XII.—Some Accounts of tho Systems of Law and Police os recogniixd in 
tho State of Nop&L 

Section XIII. - The Native Method of making the Paper denominated Hindustan, 
Nepale-e. 

Section XIV Pie-eminoncc of tho Vernaculars; or, the Anglicist* Answered: 
Bctug Letters on the E iucution of tho People of India. 

** For the study of the less-known races of India Mr. Brian I 1 >dgM.nV‘” Misccllano 
cus Ms.sayd ” will ho found very valuable both to too philologist and 1 . ethnologist/' 
—Timm 
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liiiiil Edition, fwo \ ols., post 8vo, pp. viii. —268 anil viii. —326, cloth, 
price 2is. 

THE LIFE OR LEGEND OF GAUDAMA, 

THE BUDDHA OF THE BURMESE. With Annotations. 

The Ways to Neibban, ami Notice on the Phongyies or Burmese Monks. 
By tile Rjght Hey. P. BIGANDET, 

Bishop of R&matha, Vicar- Apostolic of Ava anil Pegu. 

“The work is furnished with copious notes, which not only illustmto the subject- 
matter, but form a perfect encyclopedia of Buddhist lore."— Time*. 

“A work which will furnish European students of Buddhism with a most valuable 
help in the prosecution of their investigations ."—Edinburgh Daily Revi< ic. 

“ Bishop Bigandet’s invaluable work, . . . and no work founded —rather trans¬ 
lated—from ^original sources presents to the Western student a more faithful picture 
than that of Bishop BlgandeL " —Indian Antiquqfly. 

*• Viewed in this light, its importance is sufficient to place students of the subject 
under a deep obligation to its author."— Calcutta Review. 

‘‘This work is one of tie; greatest authorities upon Buddhism.”— Dublin Review. 

‘ • • • A penormance tlic great value of which is well known to all students of 
Buddhism —TuLUL 


Post 8vo, pp. xxiv. — 420, cloth, price 18s. 

CHINESE BUDDHISM. 

A VOLUME OF SKETCHES, HISTORICAL AND CRITICAL. 

By J. EDKINS, D.D., 

Author of “China’s Place in Philology,” “Religion in China,” Ac. &c. 

‘‘It contains a vast deal of important information on the subject, such as is only 
t«> be g dried by long-con tinned Btudy 011 the spot.”— Athaucum. ' 

" It w impossible within our limits even to mention the various subjects conneen d 
with Buddhism with which Dr. Edkius dc iR'*— Saturday Review. 

;‘Up- n the whole, we know of no work comparable *to it for tho extent of its 
ajid tho Hlmplicity with which this complicated system of phllm 
wJIiiiy, religion, bteraturo, and ritual is aot forth.’’— Sritith Quarterly HerUw * 

, '"'"“Ig’l'l *• *■»*»*. . It deserras most carefid study 

fr*'.a .ul in 01 -*t«d in tho h.storj of the religions of tho world, and oxpru.ssly of thoso 
wli., arc MW nicd in the propagation of Christianity. Xtr. Edkina notices in ten,is 
J. 1 ! 5 ? C0 *V U uiuation tile ex .■/gortited praise bestowed upon buddhism by recent 
English writers. —Record. 1 * 




coud Edition, post 8vo, pp. xxvi.—244, cloth, price roa. 6d. 

THE GULISTAN; 

° K > Il0SK CARDEN OF SHEIvH MUSHLIU’D-DIN SADI OF SHIRAZ. 

Irantlated for the First Time into Prose and Verso, with an Introductory 
1 reface, and a Life of the Author, from the Atish Kadah, 

By EDWARD B. EASTWIOK, C.B., M.A., F.R.S., M.R.A.S., 

Of Morton College, Oxford, Ac. 

“ It is a very fair rendering of the original." - Tima. 

“ Tho new edition haa long boon d<*lr-d, and will bo welcomed by nil who take 
nm iiduicst m ‘’Mental poetry. Tho Gulu-tan is a typical Pen iun vci>c-book of the 
bighost order. Mr. hmdwick h rhymed translation . .. has long .atablishcd itaolf in 
a tot ure portion as tho beet version of Sadi’s finest work.’’—Aoidtwy. 

“ It is both faithfully and giaccfully executed.”— Tablet. 
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Post 8vo, pp. 496, cloth, price 18s. 

LINGUISTIC AND ORIENTAL ESSAYS. 

Whittlin' from the Year 1846 to 1878. 

By ROBERT NEEDHAM CUST, 

Lato Member of Her Majesty’s Indian Civil Service; Hon. Secretary to 
the Royal Asiatic Society ; 

and Author of “ Tlio Modern Languages of the East Indies.” 

/'We know none who has described Indian life, especially the life of the natives 
with so much learning, sympathy, and literary talent.''— -Academy. 

“ It is impossible to do justice to any of these essays in tho space at our command. . . . 
But they seem to us to bo full of suggestive and original remarks.”— St. James's Gazette. 

“ His book contains a vast amount of Information, ... of much interest to every 
intelligent reader. It is, bo tells us. tho result, of thirty-five years of inquiry, 
reflection, and speculation, and that on subjects as full of fascination as of food for 
thought.” — Tablet. 

“ The v says .... exhibit suoh n thorough acquaintance with the history and 
an*iquitics of India juj to entitle him to speak os one having authority."— Edinburgh 
JJuily He view. 

'} The author speaks with the authority of personal experience .It is thi 

constant association with tho country uid the people which gives such a vividness 
to many of tho pages. —AtAenaum. 


Post 8vo, pp. civ.— 348, cloth, price i8s. 

BUDDHIST BIRTH STORIES; or, Jataka Tales. 

The Oldest Collection of Folk-lore Extant : 

BEING THE J AT A Iv ATT HA V AN N AN A, 

For the first time Edited in the original Pfi\i. 

By Y. FAUSBOLL. 

And Translated by T. W. Rhys Davids. 

Translation. Volume I. 

“These are talcs supposed to have been told by the Buddha of what la- had seen 
and heard in his previous bjrtlis. They arc probably tho nearest i. 

'■t tho original Aryan stories from which sprang tho folk-lore of Furupc as well as 
India, and from which tho Semitic nations also borrowed much. Tho introduction 
c >ntains a most interesting disquisition on the migrations of these fables, tracing 
their ivupi>cruance in tho various groups of folk-lore legends respectively known us 
‘dl op’- Fables,’ tho ‘Hitopadc- 1 ,’ the Calilag and Damnng senes, and t von ‘The 
Arabian Night...' Among other old friends, wo uiol t with a vei sjon of tho Judgment 

Solomon, whioh prove*, after all, to bo an Aryan, and not a Semitic talc.”— Tmus. 

It i<« now ;v iuc vours since 51 r. Rhys Davids averted his right to be heard on 
tbi. sublect by bin able article on Buddhism in the new edition of the * Encyclopedia 
Britanuica. ’ ”—Leeds M> -cury. 

“ All who aro interested in Buddhist literature ought to feel deeply indebted io 
Mr. Rhys Davids. His well-established reputation 0 1 T-.ui scholar is a sufficient 

guarantee /or tho fidelity of his version, and the style cf bis translations is deserving 
of high praise/*— Aeculon y. 

“ It is certain that n» more competent expositor of Buddhism could bo f-and than 
Mr Rbya Davids, and that these Birth Stories will be of the giu »tcHt iuloiu.U oi l 
iii.p rrtunco to h idcnf' I 11 the dotaku book we 1: »vo, then, nprer< cid of t Do 
earliest imaginative literature of our race; and <lr. Rhys David* i«» well wuirawud 
in claindin; th -1 it presents to us a nearly complete pi- tuio . r the Mwird lift mid 
customs anil popular reliefs of the common people <>( Aryan tribes, closely feinted to 
ourselves, just as they wore passing throuj h the first stages o t 1 -alien ”— Nr. 
Jamxjfs Gasute. 
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TRUBNER'S ORIENTAL SERIES. 


Tost 8vo, pp. xxviii.—362, cloth, price 14s. 

A TALMUDIC MISCELLANY; 

Or, A THOUSAND. AND ONE EXTRACTS FROM THE TALMUD, 
THE MIDEASIIIM, AND THE KABBALAH. 

Compiled and Trauslated by PAUL ISAAC HERSHON, 

Author of “ Genesis According to the Talmud,” &c. 

With Notes and Copious Indexes. 



“ To obtain in so concise and handy a form as this volume a general idea of tho 
Talmud is a boon to Christians at least.”— Tivica. 

“This is a new volume of the ‘Oriental Series,’ and its peculiar and popular 
character will mako it attractive to general readers. Air. Hershon is a very com¬ 
petent scholar. . . . The present selection contains samples of the good, bad, and 
indifferent, and especially extracts that throw light upon tho Scriptures. The 
extracts have been all derived, word for word, and made at first hand, and references 
are carefully given.” — British Quarterly Review. 

“ Mr. Hcrshon's book, at all events, will convey to English readers a moro complete 
and truthful notion of the Talmud than any other work that has yet appeared.”— 
Daily Nctc$. 

7 ithout overlooking in ihs slightest the reveral attractions of the previous 
S of the ‘ Oriental Series,’ we have no hesitation in saying that tV . 
them all in interest.”— Edinburgh Daily Review. 

“ Mr. Hershon has done this ; he has taken samples from all parts of the Talmud, 
and thus given English readers wliat is, wo believe, a fair set of specimens which 
they can test for themselves."— The Record. 

“ Altogether wo believe that this book is by far the best fitted in the present Etatc 
of knowledge to enable the general reader or the ordinary student to gain a fair and 
unbiassed conception of the multifarious contents of the wonderful miscellany which 
can only be truly understood—so Jewish pride asserts—by the life long devotion of 
scholars of the Chosen People .”—I Mini nr. 

“ Dio value and importance of this volumo consist in the fact that- scarcely a single 
extract i. given in iU pages but throws some light, direct or refracted, upon those 
Scriptures which aro tho common heritage of Jew and Christian alike.”_ John Bull. 

“ His acquaintance with the Talmud, <fcc , is seen on every page of his book 
It in a capital specimen of Hebrew scholarship ; a monument of learned loving light- 
giving labour. — Jewish Herald.. 


Post 8vo, pp. xii.—228, cloth, price 7s. 6d. 

THE CLASSICAL POETEY OF THE JAPANESE. 

By BASIL HALL CHAMBERLAIN, 

Author of “ Yeigo Henkaku Shirafl.” 

“ A curious volumo. Tho author haa manifestly devoted much labour to the 
t. d: of Undying tho poetical literature of the Japanese, and rendering characteristic 
specimens into English verHC.” — Daily 

•' Mr. I'liumltcrhdu'B volumo is, no tn * as wo are aware, the fiir.i attempt which has 
iKicJi mums t«> interpret ibu Htoratuic of fho Japan 0 to tho Western world. It ia to 
th • classical jx.etry of Old Jupan that we must turn for indigenmiH Japnneao thought 
and m t '.; volume boh.ro r.a wo huv.,- a selection from that poetry rendered into 
graceful English verse. — Tablet. 

“R is undoubtedly one of the b< -,t translations of Jvric literature which h.m 
appeared during tho ' lose of tho last year .”—Celestial Empire. 

“Mr. Chamberlain Hot hiim-Mf a difii ult i .-k when ho undertook to reproduce 
Japanese poetry in an English form. But he has evidently laboured con biiiuiy, and 
his cflurta are successful to a degree.”—Dm-ton and China h'xp.<»». 


* 
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TRUBNER'S ORIENTAL SERIES. 


Post 8vo, pp. xii. —164, cloth, price 10s. 6d. 

THE HISTORY OF ESARH ADDON (Son of Sennacherib;. 

KING OF ASSYRIA, b.c. 6S1-GG8. 

Translated from the Cuneiform Inscriptions upon Cylinders and Tablets in 
the British Museum Collection ; together with a Grammatical Analysis 
of each Word. Explanations of the Ideographs by Extracts from the 
Bi-Lingual Syllabaries, and List of Eponyms, &c. 

By ERNEST A. BUDGE, M.R.A.S., 

Assyrian Exhibitioner, Christ’s College, Cambridge, Member of the 
Society of Biblical Archeology. 

“ Students of scriptural archaeology will also appreciate the 'History of Esar- 
h ^‘There i/much to attract the scholar in this volume. It does not pretend to 

Ass^iXiS »Sd to tlio ordinary non-Assyriological Semihc scholar the means ol 
controlling its results.’*— Acadchiy. 

“Mr. Budg/s book is, of course, mainly addressed to Assyrian scholars aml 
otudent^ They arc not, it is to be feared, a very numerous class. But the mote 
thanks arc due to him on that account for the way in which he has acquitted himself 
in his laborious task.'’— Tablet. 


Post 8vo, pp. 448, cloth, price 21s. 

THE MESNEVI 

(Usually known as The Mksnkviti Sukhik, or Holy Misnevi) 
of 

MEVLANA (OUR LORD) JELALU ’D-DIN MU1IAMMED ER-RUMI. 
Book tlio First. 

Together with some Account of the Life and Acts of the Author, 
of his Ancestors, and of his Descendants. 

Illustrated by a Selection of Characteristic Anecdotes, as Collected 
by their Historian, 

Mevlana 6hemsu-’D-Din Ahmed, f.l Eflaki, el ‘Arifi. 
Translated, and the Poetry Versified, in English, 

By JAMES W. ltEDHOUSE, M.R.A.S., &c. 

“A complete treasury of occult Oriental lore.”— Satunht* j Aevi«. . 

‘•This lwok will be a very valuable help to the rca 
desirous of obtaining nn insight into a very Important department of the htu.n 
extant in tliat language."— Tablet. 


<SL 


Post 8vo, pp. xvi, —280, cloth, prieo 6s, 

EASTERN PROVERBS AND EMBLEMS 

» ILLUSTRATING! OLD TRITI1S. 

By Rev. J. LONG, 

Member of the Bengnl Asiatic Society, F.R.G.F. 

“ Wc regard tlio book as valuable, and wish for it u wide circulation and ;Ut »>i 
rending. ”— Jiccvnl. 1 

“Altogether, it is quite a fonst 1 good things*’—07o'>e. 

"k full of interesting matter.''— Antwuury. 
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Post 8vo, pp. viii.—270, cloth, price 7s. 6d. 

INDIAN POETRY; 

Obtaining a New Edition of the “Indian Song of Songs,” from the Sanscrit 
of the “Gila Govinda” of Jayadeva; Two Books from “The Iliad of 
India (Mahabharata), “ Proverbial "VY isdom ” from the Slilokas of the 
Hitopadesa, and other Oriental Poems. 

By EDWIN ARNOLD, C.S.I., Author of “The Light of Asia.” 

“ In tliis new volume of Messrs. Trtlbner’s Oriental Series, Mr. Edwin Arnold does 
good service by illustrating, through the lift odium of his musical English melodics, 
the power of Indian poetry to stir European emotions. The ‘ Indian Song of .Songs ’ 
is not unknown to -eholars. Mr. Arnold will have introduced it among |u polar 
English pot.-in -. Nothing could be more graceful and delicate than the shades by 
which Krishna is portrayed in the gradual process of being weaned by the love of 
* Beautiful Rodha, jasmine-bosomed flodha,’ 
from tho allurements of the forest nyinjihs, in whom the five senses are typified.”— 
Times. 

“Tho studious reader of Mr. Arnold's verse will have added richly to his store of 
Oriental knowledge . . . infused in every page of this delightful volume. . . . No 
oilier English p"ct hns ever thrown his genius and his art so thoroughly into the 
work ««f translating Eastern ideas as Mr. Arnold has done in his splendid paraphrases 
of langur.;*.: contained in tlwse mighty epics."— Daily Tdegi’aph. 

“I:, poem abounds with imagery of Eastern luxuriousucss and sensuousn. ss; the 
air seems laden with the spicy odours of the tropics, and the verse ha a richness and 
a nn |.*d y sufficient to captivate the senses of the dullest.”— Standard. 

•‘I he translator, while producing a very enjoyable poem, has adhered with toler¬ 
able fidelity to the original text.”— Overland M>- (. 

‘ V»o cert i nly wish Mr. Arnold success in hi< attempt ‘to popularise Indian 
classics, that being, as his preface tells us, the goal towards which ho bends his 
efforts /'—Altai * Indian Had. 


Post 8vo, pp. viii.—152, cloth, price 6s. 

HINDU PHILOSOPHY. 

The SANKHYA KARIKA of IS'WARA KRISHNA. 

An Exposition of tho System of Kapila, with un Appendix on the 
Nyuya and Vaia'ethika Systems. 

By JOHN DAVIES, M.A. (Cantab.), M.R.A.S. 

The system of Kupila i. the earliest attempt on record to give an answer 
trom reason alone to the mysterious questions which arise in every thoughtful 
mind about the origin of the world, the nature and relations of man and his 
future destiny. It contains nearly all that India has produced in the depart- 
1. ■ nt of pure philosophy^ Other systems, though classed as philosophic, 
•no mainly devoted to logic and physical science, or to an exposition of tho 
\ cdu8. 


Post 8vo, pp. 336, cloth, price 16s., 

THE RELIGIONS OF INDIA. 

By A. BARTH. 

J*i. uslatcd from the French with tho authority and assistance of the Author. 

The author ! nt the request of the publishers. Conuidevably enlarged 
llie work fi*r the translator, and 1ms added the literature of the subject U» 
•late ; tho f.in.-lation may. bo looked upon tit an equivalent of u 

new and improved edition of the original. 
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Post 8vo, pp. x.—130, cloth, price 6s. 

A MANUAL OF HINDU PANTHEISM. VEDANTASAEA. 

Translated, with copious Annotations, by SIajoK G. A. JACOB, 
Bombay Staff Corps ; Inspector of Army Schools. 

With a Preface by E. B. COWELL, M.A., 

Professor of Sanskrit in the University of Cambridge. 

The design of this little work is to provide for missionaries, and for 
others who, like them, have little leisure for original research, an accurate 
summary of the doctrines of the VedA-nta. 


Post 8vo, pp. 96, cloth, price 5s. 

THE QUATRAINS OF OMAR KHAYYAM. 

Translated by E. H. WHINFIELD, M.A., 
Barrister-at-Law, late H.M. Bengal Civil Service. 

Omar Khayyam (the tent-maker) was born about the middle of tho fifth 
century of the Hejirah, corresponding to tho eleventh of the Christian era, 
in the neighbourhood of Naishapur, the capital of Khoras&n, and died in 
517 a.h. ( = 1122 a.d.) 


The following Works are in preparation :— 

Post 8vo. 

THE BH AG A V AD-GIT A. 

Translated, with Introduction and Notes, 

By JOHN DAVIES, M. A. (Cantab.) 


Post 8vo. 

THE SARVADARSANA SANGRAHA. 

Translated from tho Sanskrit, with Notes 
By E. B. COWELL and A. E. GOUGH. 


Tost 8 vo, cloth. 

THE ODES OF HAFIZ: 

Being a Complete Metrical Translation or tui: Woukb or iur 
Great Lyric Poet of Persia. 

By E. H. PALMER, M.A., Lord Almoner's Professor of 
Arabic in the University of Cambridge. 


Post 8vo. 

THE SIX JEWELS OF THE LAW. 

With Pali Texts and English Translation, 

By R. MORRIS, LL.D. 
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7'K UUNER'S ORIENTAL SERIES. 


In Two Volumes, post Svo, cloth. 

BUDDHIST RECORDS OP THE WESTERN WORLD, 

BEING T 1 IE SI-YU-KI BY IIWEN THSANG. 
Translated from the Original Chinese, with Introduction, Index, &c., 
By SAMUEL BEAL, 

Trinity College, Cambridge; Professor of Chinese, University 
College, London. 
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Two Volumes, post 8vo. 

COMPREHENSIVE COMMENTARY TO THE QURAN. 

TO WHICH IS PREFIXED SALE'S PRELIMINARY DISCOURSE, WITH 
Additional Notes and Emendations. 


Together with a Complete Index to the Text, Preliminary 
Discourse, and Notes. 

By Rev. E. M. WHERRY, M.A., Lodiana. 


Post 8vo, cloth. 

INDIAN TALES FROM TIBETAN SOURCES. 

Translated from the Tibetan into German, with Introductions, by Anton 
Schilfner, of the Imperial Academy of St Petersburg. 

Rendered into English, with Notes, by W. R. S. Ralston. 


THE APHORISMS OF THE SANKHYA PHILOSOPHY 
OF KAPILA. 

With Illuatrativo Extracts from the Commentaries. 

By the late J. R. BALLANTYNE. 

Second Edition. Edited by F 1 TZEDWARD HALL. 

YUSUF AND ZULAIKHA. 

A Poem by JAMI. 

Translated from the Persian into English Verse. 

By RALPH T. H. GRIFFITH. 

In Two Volumes. 

A COMPREHENSIVE HISTORY OF THE EGYPTIAN 
AND MESOPOTAMIAN RELIGIONS. 

By Pit. C. P. T1ELE. 

Vol. I.—III. TORY OF THE EGYPTIAN RELIGION. 

Translated from tl»o Dutch with the Assistance of the Author. 

By JAMES BALLINGAL. 


LONDON: TJICUNEK & CO., 57 ano 59 LUDGATE HILL. 

46/l9/b*. 
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TRUBNER’S ORIENTAL SERIES. 


“A knowledge of the commonplace, at least, of Oriental literature, philosophy, 
and religion is as necessary to the general reader of the present day as an acquaint¬ 
ance with the Latin and Greek classics was a generation or so ago. Immense strides 
have bee n made within the present century in th< se branches of learning; Sanscrit 
has been brought within the range of accurate philology, and its invaluable ancient 
literature thoroughly investigated; thelanguage and sacred books of the Zoroastrians 
have becu laid bare ; Egyptian, Assyrian, and other records of the remote past have 
been deciphered, and a group of scholars speak of still more recondite Accadian and 
Hittite monuments; but tho results of all the scholarship that has been devoted to 
these subjects have been almost inaccessible to the public, because they were contained 
for the most part in learned or expensive works, or scattered throughout the numbers 
of scientific periodicals. Messrs. Trubneii & Co., in a spirit of enterprise which 
does them infinite credit, have detetmined to supply tho constantly-increasing want, 
and to give in a popular, or, at least, a comprehensive form, all this mass of know¬ 
ledge to the world.'*•— Times. 


THE FOLLOWING WORKS ARE NOW READY. 

Post 8 vo. cloth, uniformly bound. 


Essays on the Sacred Language, Writings, and Religion of 

THE Farsis. By Martin Haug, Ph.D. late Professor of Sanskrit and Com¬ 
parative Philology at the University of Muuich. Edited by Dr. E. W . West. 
Second Edition, pp. xvi. and 428. 1878. ll>«. 

Texts from the Buddhist Canon, commonly known as Dhamma- 

piidu. With accompanying Narratives. Translated from the Chinese by S. 
Heal, B. A., Professor of Chinese, University College, London, pp. viii. and 17*3. 
1878. 7s. Gif. 

The History of Indian Literature. By Ai brecht Weber. 
Translated from the German by John Mann, M.A., and Theodor Zachaiuak, 
Ph.D., with the sanction of the Author, pp. xxiii. and 300. 1878. 18s. 

A Sketch of Tiie Modern Languages or the East Indies. By 

Robert Gust. Accompanied by Two Language Maps. pp. xii. and 198. 
1878. 12s. 

The Birth of the War God. A Poom by KAlidAsa. Translated 
from tbe Sanskrit into English Verse. By Ralph T. H. Griffith, M.A., 
Principal of Benares College. Second Edition, pp. xii.-116. 1870. 6s. 

A Classical Dictionary of Hindu Mythology and History, 

Gkouuamiv and Literature. By John Dowson, M.R.A.S., late Professor 
in the Staff College, pp. xix. and 412. 1879. lfis. 

Selections from the Koran. With a Commentary. Translated by 
tl»L late Edward Van iam Lane, Author of nil “ Arabic-English Lexicon, etc. 
A New Edition, Revised, with un Introduction on tbe History and Develop- 
rnent of Islam, especially with reference to India. By Stanley Lane Pools. 
pp. oxii. and 17(3. 1879. 9,t. 




Linguistic Publications of Trubner <Sf Co., 


ethical Translations fkoh Sanskrit Waiters. With an Tntro- 

auction, many Prose Versions, and Parallel Passages from Classical Authors. 
By J- Mein, C.I.E., D.C.L. pp. xliv. and 376. 1879. 14s. _ 

Modern India and the Indians. Being a Senes of Impressions, i\ otes, 
and Essays. By Monier Williams, D.C.L., lion. LL.D. of tho University 
of Calcutta, lion. Member of the Bombay Asiatic Society, Boden Professor of 
Sanskrit in the University of Oxford. Third Edition. Revised and augmented 
by considerable additions, pp. 36C. With map. 1879. 14s. 

Miscellaneous Essays belaying to Indian Subjects. By Beian 
Houghton Hodgson, F.R.S., late of the Bengal Civil Service, etc., etc. 

2 vols. pp. viii. and 408. and viii. and 348. 1880. 28s. 

The Life or Legend of Gaudajia, the Buddha of the Burmese. With 
Annotations, The Ways to Neibban, and Notice on the Fhongy.es °r Burmese 
Monks. By the Bight Reverend P. Bigandet, Bishop ot Ramatha, 1 u-.u 
Apostolic of Ava and Pegu. Third Edition. 2 vols. pp. xx. and 268, and vm. 
and 326. 1880. 21 #. 

Tnr. Gulistan; or, Rose Garden of Shekh Mushliu’d-dm Sadi of 
Shiraz. Translated for the first time into Prose and terse, with a I reface, 
and a Life of the Author, from the Atish Kadah by h. B. Lastwick, 1 .R.S., 
M.R.A.S., etc. Second Edition, pp. xxvi. and 214. 1880. JU$. o a. 

Chini^r Buddhtsm. A Volume of Sketches, Historical and Critical. 
By J. Elkins, D.D., Author of “China’s Place in Philology/’ “ Religion in 
China,” etc., etc. pp. xxvi. and 154. 1880. 18#. 

The History op Esarhaddon (Son op Sennacherib) King of As¬ 
syria bc 681-668. Translated from the Cuneiform Inscriptions upon 
Cylinders and Tablets in the British Museum Collection, with the Assyrian 
text. Together with Original Texts, a Grammatical Analysis of each ^ old, 
Explanations of the Ideographs by Extracts from the bi-Lingual Syllabaiies, 
and list of Eponyms, etc By E. A. Budge, M.R.A.S., etc. pp. xu. and 164. 
1880. 10 #. 6 tf. 

A Talmudic Miscellany; or, One Thousand and One Extracts from 
the Talmud, the Midrasbim, and the Kabbalah. Compiled and Translated by 
“ j. Hetthon. With a Preface by the Rev. F. W. Farrar, D.D., Canon of 
wni, nrul Pnnirms IndpTes. tm. xxviii. and 362. 1880. 14#. 
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y. .j. jtiersuon. ^ nu » j- iuulu mi. x. . . a ~ —- 

Westminster. With Notes and Copious Indexes, pp. xxviii. and 362. 1880. 14$. 

Buddhist Birth Storit^; or, Jataka Tales. Tho oldest collection of 
Folk-lore extant: being the J atakatthavanuanu, for the first time edited in the 
original Pali, by Y. Fausroll, and translated by T. W. Rhys David.', trans¬ 
lation. Vol. I. pp. cxvi. and 348. 1880. 18#. 

Tnu Classical Poetry op the Japanese. By Basil Chamberlain, 
Author of “ Ycigio Henkaku, Icbirnu,” pp. xii. and 228. 1880. t s. 

Linguistic and Oriental Essays. "Written from the year 1846-1S7R. 

By R. Oust, Author of “The Modern Languages of the East Indies. pp. xu. 


and 484. LSS0. 18$. 


Thi; MlsnlvI. (Usually known as the Mesnevlyi Sharif, or Holy 

Mcsnovi) ol Mevlunu (onr Lord) Jelalu’d-Dm Mohammed cr-ltumt. B.; I. 

Together with some account of the Liteand Acts ol the Author, ot bis Ancestors, 
and of his Descendant*. Illustrated by a Selection of Charactcnstic Anecdotes, 
as Collected by their Historian, Mevldna Shcnmu d Din Ahmed el EduU, f, l 
’Arifi. Translated und the Poetry Versified in English. By J. W . Bbdhoube, 
M.R.A.S. pp. xv. uml 135, v. and 200. 1881. 21$. 

Eastern Piiotkblbs and Emblems, Illustrating Old Truths. By tho 
Re-.. J. Loso, Member of the Bengal Asiatic Society, F.R.O.S. pp. xvi. and 
280. 1881. 6$. 
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57 and 59 , Ludgate Hilly London , E*C. 
an Poetry. Containing a New Edition of “ The Indian Song of 

Songs,” from tbc Sanskrit of the “ Gita Govinda” of Jayadeva; Two Books 
from “the Iliad of India” (Mahabharata) ; and other Oriental Poems. By 
Edwin Aknold, M.A., C.S.I., Author of “ The Light of Asia.” etc. pp. vui. 
and 270. 1881. Is. Gd. 

Hindu Philosophy. The Sankhya Karika of Iswara Krishna. An 

Exposition of the System of Kapila. With an Appendix on the Nyaya and 
Vafscshika Systems/ By John Davies, M.A. (Cantab.). M.R.A.S. ’ pp. viii. 
and 152. 1881. 6 s. 

The Religions of India. By A. Barth. Authorised Transla¬ 
tion by Rev. J. Wood. pp. 330. 1881. 16#. 

A Manual of Hindu Pantheism. The Yedantasara. Translated 
with Copious Annotations, bv Major G. A. Jacob, Bombay Staff Corps; 
Inspector of Army Schools. With a Preface by E. B. Cowell, M.A., Pro¬ 
fessor of Sanskrit in tho University of Cambridge, pp. x. and 129, 1881. Cs. 

The Quatrains of Omar KhayyXm. Translated by E. H. Whinfikld, 
M.A., late of II.M. Bengal Civil Service, pp. 96. 1881. 5s. 

The Mind of Mencius ; or, Political Economy founded upon Moral 
Philosophy. A Systematic Digest of the Doctrine of the Chinese Philosopher 
Mencius. Translated from the Original Text, and Classified with Comments 
and Explanations. By tho Rev. Ernst Faber, Bhenish Mission Society'. 
Translated from the German with Additional Notes, by the Rev. A. B. 
Hutchinson, C.M.S., Hong-Kong. pp. xvi. and 294. 1881. 10 #. 6d. 

Tsuni-|IGoam, the Supreme Being of fin; Kiioi-Khoi. By Theo- 
rniLus IIahn, Ph.D., Custodian of the Grey Collection, Cape Town, etc. pp. 
xii. and 164. 1881. 7«. 6d. 

Yusee and Zulaieha. A Poem by Jami. Translated from the Persian 
into English Verse. By Ralph T. H. Griffith, pp. xiv. and 304. 1882. 

8 #. Gd. 



THE FOLLOWING WORKS ARE IN PREPARATION 

Oriental Religions in their Relation to Universal Religion. By 
Samuel Johnson. Second Section—rChina. In Two Volumes. 

Buddhist Records of the Western World. Being tho Si-yu-ki by 

Hwe.n Tiisano. Translated from the original Chinese, with Introduction, 
Index, etc. By Samuel Beal, Trinity College. Cambridge; Professor of 
Chinese, University College, London. In Two ^ oil. 

The Odes of Hafiz of Shiraz. Translated from tho Persian into 
English Verse by E. H. Palmer, M.A., Professor of Arabic in the University 
of Cambridge. 

Indian Tails trom Thibetan Sources. Translated from the Thibetan 

into German by Aston Schiefnbu. Rendered into English, «hh N“ f cs, by 
W. R. S. Ralston. . 

The Six Jewj i s of the Law. With Pali Text? and English Trans¬ 
lation. By R. MojUvi^, LL.D. 



Linguistic Publications of Trubner &; Co., 

Mathura. Translated by rrohtaaor J. Dowson.—Note to the Mathura Inscriptions. By 
A. Cunningham.— XI, Specimen of n Translation of the Adi Ciranth. By Dr. 

I •, 11. Nwtci. i Dh limn .j-. 1 ,.tli Yy rial Jt< h 

rana. By K. C. Childers, late of the Ceylon Civil Service. —XIII. The Brbat-Sanhltd; or, 
Complete System of Natural Astrology of Varuha-mihira. Translated from Sanskrit into English 
by Dr. II. Kern.— XIV. On the Origin of the Buddhist Arthaknthiis. By theMudliar I,. Comrilla 
Vijmdnhn. Government Interpreter to the Ratnapura Court, Ceylon. With an Introduction by 
II. C. Childei., late of the Ceylon Civil Service.—XV. The Poetry of Mohnmed Rabatian, of 
Arragon. By the Right lion. Lord Stanley of Alderley. -XVI. Proverbia Communia Syrinca. 
By Captain 11. F. Burton.- -XVII. Notes on an Ancient Indian Vase, with an Accotint of the En¬ 
graving thereupon. By Charles Horne, M.K.A.S., late of the Bengal C’vll Service.—XV1IT. 
Tbc Rhar Tribe. By the Rev. M. A. Sherring, LL.D., Benares. Communicated by C. Horne, 
M.R.A.S., lute B.C.S.— XIX. Of Jihad in Mohammedan Law, and its application to British 
India. By N. B. F.. Raillio.— XX. Comments on Recent Pchlvi Decipherment With an Inci¬ 
dental Sketch of the Derivation of Aryan Alphabets. And Contribution* to the Early History 
an I Geography of Tabaristin. Illustrated by Coins. By E. Thomas, F.lt.S. 

Vol. VI., Part 1, pp. 212, sewed, with two plates and a map. 1872. 8s. 

Coktknts.— 1 The Ishmaelitcs, and the Arabic Tribes who Conquered their Country. By A. 
Bprengcr.— A Brief Account of Four Arabic Works on the Ili.-tory and Geography of Arabia. 
By Captain S. B. Miles.— On the Methods of Disposing of the Dead at Llassa, Thibet, etc. By 
Charles Horne, lute B.C.S. The Brhat-Sanhita ; or, Complete System of Natural Astrology of 
Y:\vuha-mihir.i, Translated from Sanskrit into English by Dr. H. Kern.-—Notes on IJwen 
Thsang’s Account of the Principalities of Tokhuristan, in which some Previous Geographical 
Identifications are Reconsidered. By Colonel Yule, C.B.—The Campaign of JElius Gall us in 
Arabia. By A. Sprenger. —An Account of Jerusalem, Translated for the lr.tc Sir II. M. Elliot 
from the Persian Text of NSsir ibn Khusrd’s Safanfimah by the late Major A. R. Fuller. — The 
octry of Mohamed Rabadan, of Arragon. By the Right Hon. Lord Stanley of Alderley. 

Yol. VI., Part II., pp. 213 to 400 and lxxxiv., sewed. Illustrated with a Map, 
Plates, and Woodcuts. 1873. 8s. 

Convents.— On Hiouen-Thsang’s Journey from Patna to Ballabhi. By James Fergusson, 
D.C.L., F. R.b.—Northern Buddhism. [Note from Colonel II. Yule, addressed to the Secretary.] 
—Tlvven Tbs ing'rt Account of the Principalities of Tokhtlri dan, etc. By Colonel 11. Yule, C.B.— 
The Brnat-Sunhitu ; or, Complete System of Natural Astrology of Varkba-mihira. Translated 
from ;Sanskrit into English by Dr. II. Ivern.—The Initial Coinage of Bengal, under the Early 
Muhnmmndan Conquerors. Part II. Embracing the preliminary period between A.n. f.U-634 
^A.n. 1217-1230-7). By Edward Thomas, F.R.S.—The Legend of Dipahkura Buddha. Translated 
from the Chinese (and intended to Illustrate Plates xxix. and r>., ‘Tree and Serpent Worship *)• 
By S. Beni.—Notoon Art. IX., aut^ pp. 213-274. on Hioucn-Thsang’a Journey from Patna to 
BalUbhi. By James Fevgns-on D.C.L., F.R.S.—Contributions towards a Glossary of the 
Assyrian Language. By U. F. Talbot. 

Vol. VI f., Part I., pp. 170 and 24, sewed. With a plate. 1874. 8s. 

Content".—T he Up<i*umpad&~Kammar&c& t being the Buddhist Manual of the Form and 
M.... rot <' derin-.r of Priests nnd Deacons. The Pdli Text, with a Translation and Not<s. 
By J. F, Dickson, B.A., sometime Student of Christ Church. Oxford, now of the Ceylon Civil 
Service.—Notes on the Megalithic Monuments of the Coimbatore District, Madras. JBy M. J. 
Wallmtise, late Madras C.S.—Notes on the Sinhalese Language. No. 1. On the? Formation of 
the Plural of Neuter Nouns. By R. C. Childers, late of the Ceylon Civil Service.—The Pali 
Text of the 3fa hit parinibbSna Sutta nnd Commentary, with a Translation. By It. O. Childcr-:, 
lateof the Ceylon Civil Service—The Brihat-SanhitA; or, Complete .system of Natural Astrology 
of Yarnlui-mihira. Translated from Sanskrit into English by Dr. II. Kern.—Note on the 
Valle y of Cboombi. By Dr. A. Campbell, late Superintendent of Paijeoling.—The Name of the 
Twelfth lmiitn on the Coinage of Egypt. By H. Sauvaire and Stanley Lane Poole.—Three 
Iri5cni>Cor.t> of Pnrdkrama Balm the Great from Pulastipura, ( evlon (date circa 11 h0 a.o.). By 
T. W. Rhys Davids. — Of the Khar 3 j or Muhammadan Land Tax; its Application to British 
India, nnd Effect on t I ure of Land. Bj N B. E. Baillie.—Appendn men of a 

8yi.-e Yorsion of the Kulilah wa-Dimuah, with an English Translation. By W. Wright. 

Vol. \ II., IbirtlL, pp. 191 to 394, sewed. With seven plates and a map. 1873. 8s 

Convt vri;.—Sigiri, tbr Lion Rock, near Pulastipnra, Ceylon; and the Thirty-ninth Chapter 
of the YI \h.ivam-.i. By T. W. Rhys Davids.—The Northern Frontagers-of’China. Parti. 
The Origine? of the Mongols. py h, jj. Howorth.—Inedited Arabic Coins. By Stanley Lan- 
Poole.—Notice on the Dinars of the Abbastidc Dynasty. By Edward Thomas’Rogers.—The 
Northern Frontagers of China. Part II. The Originn-. of the Manchus. By If. 11. Iloworth. 
—Notes on the Old Mongolian Capital of Shangtu. By 5. W. Bushel], B.Sc.i At.D,—Oriental 
Proverbs in their Relations to Folklore, History, Sociology; with Sutrg< r lions for their Collec¬ 
tion. Interpretation, Pub ication. By the Rev. i. Long.—Two Old Sinihaler Inscriptions. The 
Sahara Malla Inscription, date 1200 a n . and the Ruwanwivli Dagaba Inscription, date 1191 a.u. 
Text, Inundation, and Notes. Rv T. W. Rhys Davids.-Notes on a Bactriun Paii Inscription 
and tbr Samvot Era. By Prof. J. Dow-am.—Note on a Jade Drinking Yen sol of the Emperor 
Jahftngfr. By Edward Thomas, F.R.S. 

Vol. VIII., Part I., pp. 166, sewed, with throe plates and a plan. 1876. 8s. 

Co. kxt.v —Catalogue of BuddLiht Sanskrit Mature ripts in the Possession of the Royal 
Asiatic Society (Hodgson Collection). By Prof* i.owra I*. B. Cow oil aud J. Eggcling.—On the 
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.Itimnkkhn, bring tho Buddhird Oflloo nf the <VnlV• hbIuii of Pried*., ‘The Pull Text, with ft 
Translation, nnd Notes. 13y J. F. Dickson, M.A.. sometime Student of Christ Church. Oxford, 
now of the Ceylon Civil Service. — Notes on the Sinhalese Language. No. 2. Proofs of the 
Sanskritic Origin of Sinhalese. By R. C. Childers, late of the Ceylon Civil Service. 


Vol. VIII., Part II., pp. 157-308, sewed. 1876. S$. 

C«»n*i i:s-w.—An Account of the Island of Bali. By Ti. Friederich.—'The Pali Text of the Mahk- 
pnrinibbana Sutta and Commentary, with a Translation. Bv It C. Childers, late of the Ceylon 
Civil Scrvico.—The Northern Frontagers of Chinn. Part ill. Tho Kara Khitni. By II. H. 
Ho worth.—In edited Arubic Coins. II. By Stanley I.ano Poolo.—On the Form of Government 
under the Native Sovereigns of Ceylon. By A. dc Silva Fkauriyaka, Mudaliyar of the Depart¬ 
ment of Public Instruction, Ceylon. 

Vol. IX., Part I., pp. 150, sewed, with a plate. 1877. 8s. 

Content.'. —Bactrirm Coins and Indian Daiu. By E. Thomas, F.R.S. — The Tenses of the 
Assyrian Verb. By the Rev. A. 11 Sayce, M.A.— An Account of the Island of Bali. Bv R. 
Fricdericb (continued from V'ol. VIII. n.’s. p. 21S). —On Ruins in Makran. By Major Mocklcr. 
—lueilitrd Arabic Coins. III. By Stanley Lane Poole,—Further Note on a Bactrian Pali In r:p- 
tion and the Samviit Era. By Prof. J. Dowson.—Notes on Persian Beltichistan. From the 
’ Persian of Mi mi Mehdy Khan". By A. IT. Schindler. 

Vol IX., Part II., pp. ‘292, sewed, with three plates. 1877. lOs. 6d. 

Contents.— The Early Faith of Asoka. By E. Thomas, F.R.S.—The Northern Frontagers 
of China. Part IL. The Munchus /Supplementary Notice). By H. H. Ho worth.—The N 
From VMS of China. Part IV. The Kin or Gold-n Tatars. By II. H. Iloworth.-- On a Treatise 
on Weights and Measures by Eliyrt, Archbishop of Nislbln. By M. II. Sauvaire.— On Imperial 
find other Titles. By si- T. K. Colebrooke, Bart., M.P.—Affinities of the Dialects of the Chepang 
and Kusundah Tribes of NipAl with those of the Hill Tribes of Arracan. By Captain C. J. F. 
Forbes F.11.G.S , M.A.8. Bengal, etc.—Notes on Some Antiquities found in a Mound near 
Damghan. By A. H. Schindler. 

Vol. X., Part I., pp. 156, sewed, with two plates and a map. 1878. 8 s. 

Conti O '.- On the Non-Aryan Languages of India. By E. L. Brandreth, Esq.—A Dialogue 
on the Vcdantic Con ption of Brahma. By Pram arid Ddsa Mittra, late Otlbiutiug Profi-nsor of 
Anglo-Sanskrit, Government College, Benares.—An Account of the Island of Bali. By R. 
Friederich (continued from Vol. IX. N. S. p. 120).—Unpublished Glr^s W< igbts and Measures. 
By Edward Thomas Rogers.—China via Tibet. By S. C. Uoulger.—Note; and Recollections on 
Tea Cultivation in Ivuinaon and Garhwdl. By J. 11. Batten, F.R.G.S., Bengal Civil Service 
Retired, formerly Commissioner of Kuranon. 

Vol. X., Part II., pp. 116, sewed. 1878. 6s. 

Contents.— Note on Pliny’s Geography of the East Coast of Arabia. By Major-General 
S. 13. Miles, Bombay Staff Corps. The- Maidive 1-1 tnds; with .'.Vocabulary taken from Francois 
I’yr.ird de Laval, 1002—1007. By A. Gray, late oi the Ceylon Civil St rviee.—On Tibeto-Burman 
■ ... 
Traublitiiation’ By II. I.. St. Barbe, Esq., Resident at Mandclay.—On the Connexion of tho 
Mona of Pegu with the Kolos of Central India. By Captain C. J.*F. S. Forbes, of the Burmese 
Civil Commission.—studies on the Comparative Grammar of the semitio Languages, with 
Special lPf rein e to Assyrian. By Paul llaupt. The Oldest Semite- Verb-Form.— Arab Metro- 
i Djabarty. Bv M. IlT Sauvaire.—Thc y of the White 

Huns; principally from Chinese Sources. By Thomas W. Kingsmill. 

Vol. X., Part III., pp. 204, sewed. 1878. 85 . 

Contents —On thf* Hill Canton of RAlAr,—the n Turk RftOO. 

Geological Notes on the River Indus, By Griffin W. Vyse. B.A., M.U.A.8., 
etc., Executive) Engineer P.W.I). Panjab.—Educational Literature for .7 1 p.me .-0 Women. By 
l..i- .1 Hull Chamberlain, Esq., M.R.A.S.—On the Natural fh.-ii'jnu n >n Known in the East by 
the Names Sub-hi-KQzib, etc., etc. By J. W. Red house, M.K.A.S., H"ii. Memb. R.S.L.— uil 
a Chinese Version of the SfiuUhya K&rikii, eta., found among the Bo IdUi r B »uks comprising 
the Tripit aka and two other works. By tlm Rev. s uuucl Be.il, M.A.- The Kook-cut Phrygian 
Inscription* at Dognnlu. By Edward Thomas, F.R.S.—Index. 
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Linguistic Publications of Triibner f Co., 


ol. XL Part III. pp. 104, cxxiv. 16, sewed. 1879. 8*. 

Contents. —’1 he Gauriun compared with the Romance Languages. Part I. By E. L. 
Braiulreth.— Dialects of Colloquial Arabic. By E. T. Rogers.—A Comparative Study ol the 
Japanese and Korean Languages. 13y W. G. Aston.— Index. 


<SL 


Vol. XII. Part I. pp. 152, sewed, with Table. 1880. 5s. 

Contents.— On “The Most Comely Names,” i.c. the Laudatory Epithets, or the Titles of Praise, 
bestowed on God in the Qur’an or by Muslim Write rs. By J. W. ltedhouse, M.R.A.S., Hon. Idem. 
R.S.T.., etc.—Notes on n newly-discovered Clay Cylinder of Cyrus the Great. By Major-General 
Sir H. C. Rawlinson, K.C.B., President and Director of the Royal Asiatic Society.- Note on 
Hiouen-Thsang’s Dhanukacheka. By Robert Sewell, M.C.S., M.R.A.8. —Remarks by Mr. 
Fcrgusson on Mr. Sewell’s Paper.—A Treatise on Weights and Measures. By Eliya, Archbishop 
of Nislbfn. By H. Sauvaire. (Supplement to Vol. JX.. pp. 291-313) —On the Age of the 
Ajantil Caves. By Rdjendral&la Mitra Rai Bahadur, C.I.E., LL.D., and Hon. Member of the 
lloyal Asiatic Society.—Notes on Baba RAj end raid Mitra’s Paper on the Age of the Caves at 
Ajantd. By James Fcrgusson, V.P., D.C.L., F.K S. 


Vol. XII. Part II. pp. 182, sowed, with map and plate. 1880. 8s. 

Contents.— On Sanskrit Texts Discovered in Japan. By Professor F. Max Muller.— Extracts 
from Report on the Islands and Antiquities of Bahrein. By Captain Durand. Followed by Notes 
by Major-General Sir II. C. Rawlinson, K.C.B., F.R.S., President and Director of the Royal 
Asiatic Society.—Notes on the Locality and Population of the Tribes dwelling between the Brah¬ 
maputra and Ningthi Rivers. By the late G. II. Damant, M.A., M.R.A.S., Political Oflloer. Ndga 
Hills.— On the Baku, Samvat, and Gupta Eras. A Supplement to his Paper on Indian Chronology. 
By James Fcrgusson, D.C.I.., F.R.S., P.P.R. A.S.—The Megha-Sfltra. By Cecil Bendall, Fellow 
of Gonville and Caius College, Cambridge.—Historical and Archaeological Notes on a Journey 
in South-Western Persia, 1877-1878. By A. Houtum- Schindler.—Identification of the “l aho 
Dawn ” of the Muslims with the “Zodiacal Light” of Europeans. By J. W. Redhousc, M.R.A.S., 
lion. Member R.S.L. 


V« 1. XII. Part III. pp. 100, sewed. 18S0. 8s. 

Con i ents. — The Gaurian compared with the Romance Languages. Part II. By F.. L. 
Bmndreth.— 1 The U/.bf'g Epo3. By Arminius Vambery.- On the Separate Edicts at Dhauli and 
J :i igada. By Prof. Kern --Grammatical Sketch of the Kakhyen Language. By Rev. J. N. 
Cu i.ing. — Notes on the Libyan Language , in a Letter addrc.std to R. N. Oust, E*sq., by Prof. 
F. \\. Newman. 


Vol. XII. Part IV. pp. 152, with 3 plates. 1880. 8s. 

Con ten rs .—The Early History of Tibet, from Chinese Sources. By S. XV. Bushell, M.D.— 
Notes on some Ineditcd Coins from a Collection mode in Persia during the Years 1877-79. By 
Guy Lc Strange, M.R.A.S.—Buddhist Nirvana and the Noble Eightfold Path. By Oscar 
Frankfurter, Pfc.l).—Index.—Annual Report, 1880. 

Vol. XIIT. Part I. pp. 120, sewed. 1881. 5*. 

Contents. -Indian TluiMie Reformers. By Professor Monier Williams, C.I.E., D.C.L.—Notes 
on the Kawi Language and Literature. By Dr. 11. N. Van dcr Tuuk.—The Invention of the 
Inman Alphabet/ P»y John Dowson, M.It.A.S. The Nirvana of the Northern Buddhists. By 
the Rev. J. Edkins, D D.—An Account of the Malay “ Chiri,” a Sanskrit Formula. By W. E . 
Maxv.ell, M.K.A.S. 

Vol. XIII. Part II. pp. 170, with Map and 2 Plates. 1881. 85. 

Contents. The Northern Frontagers of China. Part V. The Khitai or Ivhituns. By II. H. 
Howorth, F.S.A.—On the Identification of N a gar ah ora, with reference to the Travels of lJiouen- 
Thsang. By W. Simp./ n, F.ll.G.S.—Hindu Lav. at Madras. 13y J. II. Nelson, M. A , Madras 
Civil Service.—On the Proper Names of the Mohummedans. By Sir T. E. Colcbrooke, Bart., M.r. 
— Supplement to the Paper on Indian The:Stic R-formers, published in the January Number 
of to:- Journal. By Prof. Monier Williams, C.I.E. 

Vol. XIII. Part III. pp. 178, with plate. 1881. 7s. 6d. 

r ‘0*-r\ nr.*.—The Avar Language, By C. Gruhatn.—Caucasian Nationalities. By M. A. 
Morrison. -Tramdation of the Morbnndeya Purana. Books VII., VIII. By the Rev. B. 
Jl. W« 1 rib!!in. — Lett re i M. Stunley fan r Poole *ur quelqu' - monnnie- oricntalcs rare*ouineditcs 
dc la Collection he M. ( h. cw I’Eclu-e J’.ir II. Sauvaire,— Aryan Mythology in Malay Traditions. 
By V . E Maxwell, Colonial Civil Service.—'1 iic Jv i, a Southern Tribe of the G/ ul. By the 
Rev. J. Cam, M. -innaryOn tin Duty which Mohammedans in British India owe, on me 
Principle.- of their own Law, to ihe Government ot the Country. By N. B. E. Bailhc.—The 
L-I’oem of the Arab , hy Shanfarn. Ile-ariungcd and translated by J. W. Redhousc, M.It.A.S. 

Vol. XIII- Tart IV. pp. 130, cxxxvi. 16, with 3 plates. 1881. 10*. 6d. 

Convents.—O n the Andaman I-l.i • and ti n- Ai/on.-on c c. By M. V. Fortmnn. M.R.A.8.— 
Notes on Marco Polo’s itinerary In Southern Persia. By A. Houtum-Scblndlor.—Two Malay 
M}t':s : The Princess of the Foam and the U «j, . f Bamboo. By W. E. Maxwell, M.R.A 8.— 
The Epoch of the Guptas. By J.. Hi m, *, K.H.S.—Tv>.> Chinesc-Buddbist hit rlptiona found ut 
BuduliU Gaya. By the Rev. S. Beal. With 2 Pi; 1 .—A Sanskrit Od»- addressed to the 0»mgn.-H 

of Or.! nt. tie .t r . at Berlin. By Kama D •. .1 Sum, the Zemindar of Ih rbauipnre. \\ ith a iiaa-l. - 
lion by .Mr. Snyamaji Krishnavarma, of BuLlioi College.—Supplement to a paper, “tin tin Duty 

h . a M ihon im dans in British India owe, on the l’rinotjrals of their own Law, to the Govern¬ 
ment ol the CountryBy N. B. E. B.iiliie, M.It.A.S.—Index. 
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57 and 59, Ludgaie Hill, London, E.C . 


fatic Society. — Transactions of tiie Royal Asiatic Society of 
Great Britain and Ireland. Complete in 3 vols. 4to., 80 Plates of Fac¬ 
similes, etc., cloth. London, 1827 to 1835. Published at £9 5s. \ reduced to 
£5 5s. 

The above contains contributions by Professor Wilson, G. C. Ilaughton, Davis, Morrison* 
Colebrooke, Humboldt, Dorn, Grotefend, and other eminent Oriental scholars. 
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Asiatic Society of Bengal. —Journal of the Asiatic Society of 

Bengal. Edited by the Honorary Secretaries. 8vo. 8 numbers per annum, 
4s. each number. 


Asiatic Society of Bengal. — Proceedings of the Astatic Society 
of Bengal. Published Monthly. Is . each number. 

Asiatic Society of Bengal.— Journal of the Asiatic Society of 

Bengal. A Complete Set from the beginning in 1832 to the end of 187s, 
being Yols. 1 to 47. Proceedings of the same Society, from the commencement 
in 1865 to 1878. A set quite complete. Calcutta, 1832 to 1878. Extremely 
scarce. £ 100 . 

Asiatic Society.—Bombay Branch.— Journal of the Bombay Branch 
of the Royal Asiatic Society. Nos. 1 to 35 in Svo. with mauy plates. 
A complete set. Extremely scarce. Bombay, 1814-78. £113 105. 

Asiatic Society of Bombay.— The Journal of the Bombay Branch 
of tiie Royal Asiatic Society. Edited by the Secretary. Nos. 1 to 35. 
7s. 6d. to 10 s. 6 d. each number. Several Numbers are out of print. 

Vol. XIY., 1879. No. 36, pp. 163 and xviii., with plates. 10s. 6tf. 

Yol. XIV., 1880. No. 37, pp. 104 and xxiii., with plates. 10s. 6 d. 

Asiatic Society.—Ceylon Branch.— Journal of the Ceylon Branch 
of the Roy’al Asiatic Society (Colombo). Part for 1845. Svo. pp. 120, 
sewed. Price 7a. 0d. 

Contents On Buddhism. No. 1. By the Rev. D. J. Gogertv.-General Observation* on 
the Trauflated Ceylonese Literature. By W. Knighton, Esq.—On the Elements of the ^oiec 
in reference to the Roman and Singalese Alphabets. By the Rev. J. C. Macvicur.—On the State 
of (.Time in Ceylon.—By the lion. J. Stark.—Account of some Ancient Coins. By S. G. Cnitty. 
Esq —Remarks on the Collection of .Statistical Information in Ceylon. By John Capper, Esq.— 
On Buddhism. No 2. By the Rev. D. .1. Gogerly. 


1846. Svo. pp. 176, sewed. Price 7s. 6d. 

Conti ri J-—On Buddhism* By the Rev. D. J. Gogcrly.—The Sixth Chapter of the Tiruva- 
thavur Purauu, translated with Notes. By S. Ca-ie Chitiy, I .—The Discourse on tho Minor 
i arse .By the Rev. D. J. < ■ -On 

State of Crime in Ceylon. By the Hon Mr. J. Stark.—The Language and I.iu-ruturo of tho 
Sinhalese. By the R ly.—'The Education Kstabli tnc Dutch in Ceylon. By 

the Rev. J D. Palm.-An Account of the Dutch Church in Ceylon. By the R< v. J. D Palm.— 
Notes on some Experiments in Electro-Agriculture. By J. Cipper, E q. - Kmgulo M ado, trans¬ 
lated by the Rev. D. J. Gogcrly.—On Colouring Math d iu tho husk of tho Cocoa Nut. 

By Dr. R. Gygax. 

1847-48. 8vo. pp. 221, sewed. Trice 7*. Gef. 

Contents: —On tho Mineralogy of Ceylon. Bv Dr. R. Gygax. An Account of tho Dutch 
Church in Ccvhm. Bv tin Rev. J. D. Palm.-On the History f Jaffna, from the Earliest Period 
to the Dutch < onqut-t. By S. C. Chitty.—The Rise and Fall of tho Calany Ciaugo, trom LSI 3 
to 184I-. . ■ pi wine respecting P. ' «:• >'• '• Trunsloted by tho Rev. D. J. 

Gogcrly.-On the Manuftelurc of Salt in the Childw and Pu’lam Districts. P,y A. O. Brodic.— 
A Royal Grant engruved on a Copper Plate. Translated, with Note?. Bj the K t. D 
Goirefly. —Uii some of the Com Ancient and Modern, of 0>l m. Bj the Hon. Mr. J. st rk.— 
Notes on too Climate and Salubrity of Pullarn. By A. O. 1 ho R< v. mu and Kxpi mu- 

turc of the Dutch Government in Ceylon, during the hint years of their Admin >’ i:j . By 
J. Capper.—On Buddhism. By the Rev. D. J. Gogeriy. 


1853 >5. 3 parts. 8vo. pp. 56 and 101, sewed. 

Conten is or Part I.:- Buddh^m : Chariya Pito.k.i. By the Rev. D. 
of the Buddhist Priesthood. By the Rev. D. J. Gogotly. To be 
Aocoum of tiie Districts ol Chilaw and Putlam, North Western Pro u 
Esq.—R -t Iii-cni ti-m at tooroo Godue Wihav, >n the M »uo"i lv rh. > 
P.n die, K-q — Catalogue of Geyl >n Birds. By E. Y. Kelaurt, E q., and i 
he continued.) 


Price £1. 

J. Gogcrly. -The Laws 

aoo. By A. O. Rrodie, 
mien Kories. By A.. O. 
.. L. Bayard, Esq. (To 
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Contents of Part II. Price 7 s. 6d. 



Catalogue of Ceylon Birds. By E. F. Kelaart, Esq., and E. L. La yard.—Notes on some of the 
Forms of Salutations and Address known among the Sinhalese. *By the Hon. Mr. J. Stark. — 
Bock Inscriptions. By A. O. Brodie, Esq.—On the Veddhns of Bintenne. By the Rev. J. 
Gillings. — Rock Inscription at Piramanenkandel. By S. C. Chitty, Esq.—Analysis of the Great 
Historical Poem of the Moors, entitled Surah. By S. C. Chitty, JNq. (To be continued). 

Contents of Part III. 8vo. pp. 150. Price 7s. Gd. 


Analysis of the Great Historical Poem of the Moors, entitled Surah. By S. C. Chitty, Esq. 
(Concluded).—Description of New or little known Species of Reptiles found in Ceylon. By 
E. F. Kelaart.—The Laws of the Buddhist Priesthood By the Rev. 1). J. Gogerly. (To bo 
continued).—Ceylon Ornithology. By E F. Kelaart.—Some Account of the Rodiyas, with a 
Specimen of their Language. By S. C. Chitty, Esq.—Rock Inscriptions in the North-Western 
Province. By A. O. Brodie, Esq. 


1865-6. 8vo. pp. xi. and 184. Price 7s. Gd. 


Contests On Demonology and Witchcraft in Ceylon. By Dandris de Silva Gooneratne 
Modliar. — The First Discourse Delivered by Buddha. By the Rev. D. J. Gogerly. Po-Toor 
Well — On the Air Breathing Fish of Ceylon. By Barcroft Boake, B.A. (Vice President 
A . die Society, Ceylon).— On the Origin of the Sinhalese Language. By J. D’Alwls, Assistant 
Secretary.—A Few Remarks on the Poisonous Properties of the Calotropi; Gigautca, etc. By 
W. G. Ondaatiie, E-q., Colonial Assistant Surgeon.— On the Crocodiles of Ceylon. By Barcroic 
Boake, Vice-President, Asiatic Society, Ceylon.—Native Medicinal Oils. 

1867-70. Part I. 8vo. pp. 150. Price 10s. 

Contcnts :—On the Origin of the Sinhalese Language. By James De Alwis.— A Lecture on 
Buddhism. By the Rev. D. J. Gogerly.—Description of two Birds new to the recorded Fauna 
of Ceylon, By II Nevil.—Description of a New Genus and Five New Species of Marine Uni¬ 
valve > frem the Southern Province, Ceylon. By G. Nevill.— A Brief Notice of Robert Knox and 
hi* Companions in Captivity in Kandy for the space of Twenty Years, discovered among the 
Dutch Records pri erred in the Colonial St eretary’s Office, Colombo. By J. R. Blake. 

1867-70. Part II. 8vo. pp. xl. and 45. Price 7s. 6 d. 

Contents Summary of the Contents of the First Book in the Buddhist Canon, called the 
Pir^jika Book.—By the Rev. S. Coles.—Parijika Book— No. l.-PdrfijikaBook—No. 2. 

1871-72. 8vo. pp. 66 and xxxiv. Price 7s. Gd. 

Contents Extracts from a Memoir lcfL by the Dutch Governor, Thomtr. Van Rhcc, to his 
succe^or, Governor Gcrris de Jleer, 1C07. Translated from the Dutch IUcords preserved in the 
Colonial Secretariat at Colombo. vein men t Record Keeper.—The 

Food Statistic.' of Ceylon. By .1. Capper.—Specimens of Sinhalese Proverbs. By L. de Zoysa, 
Muduliyar, Chief Translator of Govern- ; being a preliminary Catalogue 

of tin- Reptile- found in, or supposed to In in Ceylon, compiled irom various authorities. By 
W. Feigu on.—On uu Inscription ut Dondra. No. 2. By T. W. Rhys Davids, Esq. 

1873. Part I. 8vo. pp. 79. Price 7s. Gd. 

Contents : —On Oath nnd Ordeal. By Bertram Fulkc Hartshorne.—Notes on Prinochilus 
V’nv”- i ■ V Fngrre.—'1 he Sports and Games of the Singhalese. By Leopold Ludovici.— 

On Mirar.es. By J. De Alwis.—On the Occurrence of Scolopox. Ilusticola and G.illinago Scolo- 
pacina m Ceylon. By \Y. \ . Ia gge.—Transcript and Truncation of an Ancient Copper-plate 
tiunnas. By Mudliyar Louis de Zoysa, Chief Translator to Government. 


1874. Parti. Svo. pp. 94. Price 7s. Gd. 

CoNTRNTd:—Description of a supposed New Genus of Ceylon, Batracbians. By W. Ferguson. 
— N i inn Identity of Pividusi and Asoka. By Muclaliyar Louis de Zoysa, Chief Tran-lator 
t * (*'• .eminont.—On the Island Distribution of the Birds in the Society’s Museum. By W. 
^ lI ! l- 1 --e. Brand Marks on Catth By J. De Alwis.—Notes on the Occurrence of a rare 
r Iu ‘ w t,J C. ylun; and other interesting or ran- birds. By S. Bligh, E*q , Kotmale — 
, p . vtra ,M f ,on ' the- Record:* of lb*- Dim 1 nt in C» ylon. By R. v m Cuylcnbcrg, Esq.— 

1 ho Si uure of Gotama Buddha. By J. De AlwLs. 


1879. 8vo. pp. 58. Price ns. 

Content*.— Notts on Ancient Sinhalese Inscriptions.—On the Preparation and Mounting of 
!'>r tut* binocul u* Microscope.—Not* s on Neophron Puenoptirua (Savigny) from 
Nuwara hliva —Un the < Inna;, of Dimbuin. —Not- on tin- supposed causo of the cxistenoe of 
Faunas or Gra Lauds of the Mountain Zone of Ceylon. 

1880. Part I. 8vo. pp. 90. Price 5s. 

Contents.—T ext and I ran latum of the Inscription of Muhindclll. at Mibintnle.—Glossary.— 
A Paper on the vediti and Buddhistic Politics. —Customs nnd C\ re monies connected with* the 
Ition,—GramineM or drtOMt Lndigeuous to "r Glowing in Ceylon. 

1880 . Part II. 8vo. pp. 48 . Price os. 

Contrsts.—O ramineac, or Grasses Indigenous to or Growing in Ceylon.—Translation of two 
J o il * -Or. t !*• suppjsed Origin of r.unuuu, Njv. »ra, Tuaibapanni and Taprobane.—Tim R icks 
and Minerals of Ccy Ion. 



57 and 59, Ludgate Hill, London, E.C. o 

1881 . Yol. VIII. Part I. Svo. pp. 50 . Price os. 

Contkntc.— Hindu Astronomy: as compared with the European Science. By S. Mcrvin.— 
Sculptures at Iloriuin. By J. G. Smithcr.—Gold. By r A. C. Dixon.—Specimens of Sinhalese 
Proverbs. By T.. Do Zoj sa.—Ceylon Bbc Culture By S. Juvutilaka.—A short Account of the 
Principal Religious Ceremonies observed by the Kandyans of Ceylon. By C. J. H. Lc 
Mt-suner.—Yolontyn’s Account of Adam’s Peak. By A. Spcnse Moss. 


Asiatic Society (North China Branch).— Journal of the North 

China Branch of the Royal Asiatic Society. Old Series, 4 numbers, and 
New Series. Parts 1 to 12. The following numbers are sold separately : 
Old Series —No. II. May, 1859, pp. 145 to 25 6. ' No. III. Deeember, 1859, 
pp. 257 to 368. 7s. 6d. each. Voi. II. No. I. September, i860, pp. 128. 7*.G t / 
New Series —No. I. December, 1864, pp. 174. 7 s. 6d. No. H. December* 

1865, pp. 187, with maps. 7s. 6d. No. III. December, 1866, pp. 121. 9s. 

No. IV. December, 1S67, pp 266. 10*. 6</. No. YI. for 1869 and 1870, pp. 

xv. and 200. 7s. Gd. No. VII. for 1871 and 1S72, pp. ix. and 260. 10*. 
No. YIIJ. pp. xii and 187. 10*. 6d. No. IX. pp. xxxiti. and 219. 10*. Gd. 
No. X. pp. xii. and 324 and 279. LI 1*. No. XI. (1877) pp. xvi. and 1S4. 

1 0s. Gd. No. XI1. (1878) pp. 337, with many maps. £1 1*. No. XIII. 
(1870) pp. vi. and 132, with plates, 10*. 6d. No. XIV. (1879). 4*. No. XV. 
(1880) pp. xliii. and 316, with plates, 15*. 


Asiatic Society of Japan.—T ransactions of the Asiatic Society 
of Japan. Vol. I. From 30th October, 1872, to 9th October, 1S73. Svo. 
pp. 110, with plates. 1874. Vol. II. From 22nd October, 187S, to 15th 
July, 1874. Svo. pp. 249. 1874. Vol. III. Part I. From 16th Julv, 1874, 

to December, 1874, 1875. Vol. III. Part II. From 13th January, 1875, to 
30th June, 1875. Vol. IV. From 20th October, 1875, to 12th July, 1876. 
Vol. V. Part 1. From 25th October, 1876, to 27tb June, 1877. Vol. V. ParL 
II. (A Summary of the Japanese Penal Codes. By J, II. Longford.) Vol. 
VI. Part 1. pp. 190. Vol. VI. Part II. From 9th February. IS78, to 27th 
April, 1878. Vol. VI. Part III. From 25th May, 1878, to 22nd May, 

7s. Gd. each Part.—Vol. VII. Part I. (Milne’s Journey across Europe and 
Asia.) 5*.—Vol. VII. Part II. March, 1S7P. 5*.—Vol. VII. Part III. June, 
1879. 7s. Gd. Vol. Vll. Part IV. Sfovomber, 1879. 10s. Cd. Vol.VllI. 
Parti. February, 1880. 7*. Cd. Vol. VIII. Part IT. May, 1880. 7s. Gd.' 

Vol. VIII. Part. III. October, 1880. 10*. Gd. Vol. VTII. Part IV. 

December, 1880. 5*. Vol. IX. Part I. February, 1881. 7s. Gd. 

Asiatic Society.—Straits Branch.—J ournal or the Straits Branch 
of tub Royal Asiatic Society. No. 1. Svo. pp. 130, sewed, 3 folded 
Maps and 1 Plate. July, 1878. Price 9*. 

Contknts.—I naugural Address of the Prc.-i lent. By the "Sen, Archdeacon llo-i . >l.\,— 
in Sarawak. By A. il . V !’. 

Dennys, Ph.D.—Dialects of the Melanesian Tribes of the Malay Peninsula. Pv M. do Mikluho- . 
M >.<’ay.—M-iluy Spelling in English. Report of Government Committee (reprinted).—Geography 
oc I ■ Malay Pen insula Pori t. By A. At. bkmno-.—Chinese Secret <oc ties. l>urt I. R v 
M\ A. Pickering.—Malay Proverbs. Part. I. By W. E. Maxwell.-The Snake-eating 
Hamadryad. By N. B. Dennys, Ph.I).—Gutta Percha. By If. I Mut ton. -Miscellaneous Notices. 

No. 2. Svo. pp. 130, 2 Plates, sewed. December, 1879. Price 9s. 

Contents The Song of the Dyak Ilcad-feast. By Uev. J. Parham.—Malay Proverbs. Pan. II. 
By E. W. Maxwell .—a Malay Nautch. By F. A. Swettcnbam. -Pulgin Engl; ii. l \v \ . It 
! . F. 8. llaffi , iv 4 ik 

Manuscript*. By W. K. Maxwell.—The Metalliferous Formation of the Peninsula. Bv 1). P. 
Daly.- ggcr’ions r» .arding anew Malay Dictionary. By the lIou.C. J. Irving — I'Hr.j.'u ,-i,vl 
Excur ton h in the Malay Peninsula. By N. run Mlkluho-Maclay.—MisceUimoous Notices. 

No. 3. 8vo. pp. iv. and 14G, sewed. Price 9*. 

C-.<: vK.sts Chinese secret E ei( tiiby W. A. Picket mg.—Malay Proverbs, Put III , bv W r 
1.. Maxwell.—N- trs on Gutta Percha. by l . W. Burbidge W II. TroaGi. r, 11. J. Muiton.- i ho 
Maritime Code of the Malays, reprinted from a translation by Mr S. r. dll. \ Trsp to Gummg 
Blumut, by D. I-. A. Hcrvev.—Caves at Sun, : Batu ::t dup r, bv 1 1>. Paly.- Geography 
of Aching, translated from the German by Dr Bail t . - A 

. A. J. liorn*dy.-M:**Cfiianiou8 Notices: Geographical Notes, Routes Iron Selungi r to 
F illing. Mr. Dc.meV survey R. port, A Tiger’s Wake, Breeding Pearls, The Maritime CV1< •,.ud 
Bit* F. Raffles’ Mcteorol igicnl R el urns. 
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/ No. 4. 8vo. pp. xxv. and 65, sewed. Price 9$. 

Contfnts.— List of Member .—Proen dings, General Meeting.—Annual Meeting.—Council’s 
Annual Report for 1870. — Treasurer’s Report for 1870.—President’s Address.—Reception of 
Professor Norden -!:jold.—The Marine Code. By Sir S. Ruffles.—About Kinta. By H. W. C. 
Leech.—About Shin and Bernam. By II. W. Leech.—The Aboriginal Tribes of Perak. Bv 
W. K. Maxwell.— The Vernacular Press in the Straits. By E. W. Birch.—On the Guliga of 
Borneo. By A. H. Everett.—On the name “ Sumatra.”—A Correction. 

No. 5. 8vo. pp. 160, sewed. Price 9s. 

Contknt.s.—S elet.ilah (Book of the Descent) of the Rajas of Bruni. By Tl. Low.—Notes to 
Divio. —library of the Sultins of Bruni.—List of the Mahomedau Sovereigns of Bruni. —Historic 
T’ablet.—Achen. By G. P. Talson.—From Perak to Shin and down the Shin and Bemam Rivers. 
By F. A. Swcttcnhnra.— A Contribution to Malayan Bibliography. By N. B. Dennys.—Compa¬ 
rative Vocabulary of some of the Wild Tribes inhabiting the Malayan Peninsula, Borneo, etc.— 
The Tiger in Borneo. By A. II. Everett. 

No. 6. 8vo. pp. 133, with 7 Photographic Plate?, sewed. Price 9s. 

Conti-nts. —Some Account of the Independent Native States of the Malay Peninsula. Tart L 
By F. A. Swettenham.-The Ruins of Boro Burdur in Java. By the Ven. Archdeacon G. F. Hose. 
A Contribution to Malayan Bibliography. By N. B. Dennys.—Report on the Exploration of the 
Caves of Borneo. By A. II. Everett.—Introductory Remarks. By J. Evans.-Notrs on the 
Report.—Notes on the Collection of Bones. By G. Bush.—A Sea-Dynk Tradition of the 
Deluge nrd Consequent Events. By the Rev. J. Perham.—The Comparative Vocabulary. 

American Oriental Society. —Journal of the American Oriental 
Socilty. Vols. I. to X. and Yol. XII. (all published). 8vo. Boston and 
New Haven, 1849 to 1881. A complete set. Very rare. £14. 

Volumes 2 to 5 and 8 to 10 and 12 may be had separately at £1 I s. each. 

Anthropological Society of London, Memoirs read before the, 1863- 
1864. 8vo., pp. 542, cloth. 21s. 

Anthropological Society of London, Memoirs read before the, *1865- 
1866. Yol. II. 8vo., pp. x. 464,cloth. 21s. 

Anthropological Institute of Great Britain and Ireland (The Journal 

of the). Published Quarterly. 8vo. sewed. 

Biblical Archaeology, Society of. —Transactions of the. 8vo. Yol. 1. 
Part. I., 12s. (id. Yol. I., Part II., 12 s. 6 d. (this part cannot be sold 
separately, or otherwise than with the complete sets). Yols. II. and III., 
2 parts 10.s. C d. each. Yol. IV., 2 parts, 12s. (id. each. Yol. V., Part. I., 15$. ; 
Part. II., 12$. G(7. Yol. VI, 2 parts, 12$. Gd. each. 

Bibliotheca Indica. A Collection of Oriental TVorks published by 
the Asiatic Society of Bengal. Old Series. Fasc. 1 to 242. New Series. 
Fasc. 1 to 467. (Special List of Contents to be had on application.) Each 
Fse in Svo., 2$.; Roy. 8vo. 3$. and in 4to., 4s. 

Calcutta Review (The). —Published Quarterly. Price 8s. Gd. per 
number. 

Calcutta Eeview.— A Complete Set from the Commencement in 
1814 to 1879. Vols 1. to 69, or Numbers 1 to 138. A fine clean copy. 
Calcutta, 1844-79. Index to the first fifty volumes of the Calcutta Review, 
2 pints. (L'ulcutta, 1873). No*. 39 and 40 have never been published. £(>0. 
Complete gets arc of groat rarity. 

Calcutta Review (Selections from the).—Crown 8vo. sewed. Nos. 1. 
to 8. 6$. uarh. 

China Review; or, Notes and Queries on the Far East. Published 

bi-monthly. Wo. Subscription £1 10$. per volume. 

Chinese Recorder and Missionary Journal.—Shanghai. Subscription 

per volume (of 6 parts) 1 5s. 

A complete set from the beginning. Vols. 1 to 10. 8vo. Foochow and 
Shanghai, 1861-1879. £9. 

Contain in i important rf»ntrihulli»u* on Ch,;.» - • r Ullok-icy. Mythology, ami Geography, by 
Lai. wt*, ci , a, Bn tbclaunder, Scarborough, etc. Tho earlier volumes arc ou». of print. 
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graphical Society of Bombay. — Journal and Transactions. A 
complete set. 19 vols. 8vo. Numerous Plates and Maps, some coloured. 
Bombay, 1841—70. £ J 10 10.v. 

An important Periodical, containing grammatical sketches of several languages and dialects, 
a-well as the most valuable contributions on the Natural Sciences of India. Since 1871 the 
above is amalgamated with the •* Journal of the Bombay Branch of the Royal Asiatic Society.” 


Indian Antiquary (The). — A Journal of Oriental Research in Archaeo¬ 
logy, History, Literature, Languages, Philosophy, Religion, Folklore, etc. 
Edited by James Burgess, M.R.A.S., F.R.G.S. 4to. Published 12 numbers 
per annum. Subscription £2. A complete set. Vols. 1 to 9. £20. (The 
earlier volumes are out of print.) 

Indian Archipelago and Eastern Asia, Journal of the. —Edited by 
J. R. Logan, of Pinang. 9 vols. Singapore, 1847-35. New Series. Vols. 
I. to IV. Part 1, (all published), 18-36-59. A complete set iu 13 vols. 8vo. 
with many plates. £30. 

VoL I. of the New Series consists of 2 parts; Vol. II. of 4 parts; Vol. III. of 
No. 1 (never completed), and of Vol. IV. also only one number was 
published. 

A few copies remain of several volumes that may bo had reparatfily. 


Literature, Royal Society of.—See under “ Royal.” 

Madras Journal of Literature and Science.—Published by tho 

Committe of the Madras Literary Society and Auxiliary Royal Asiatic Society, 
and. edited by Morris, Cole, and Brown. A complete set of the Three Series 
(being Vols. I. to XVI., First Series; Vols. XVII. to XXII. Second Series; 
Vol. XXIII. Third Series, 2 Numbers, no more published). A fine copy, 
uniformly bound in 23 vols. With numerous plates, half calf. Madras, 
1834-60. j£42. 


Ktpmlly scarce nncl important. On all South-Indi m topics, especially those relating- to 
Natural History and Science, Public Works and Industry, this Periodical is an unrivalled 
authority. 


Madras Journal of Literature and Science. 1878. (I. Volume of 

the Fourth Series.) Edited by Gustav Oppert, Ph.D. Svo. pp. vi. aud 231, 
and xlvii. with 2 plates. 1879. 10s. (id . 

Contents.— I. On the Classification of Languages. By Dr. G. Oppert.—11. On the Cunga 
Kings. By Lewis Rice. 

Madras Journal of Literature and Science for the Year 1879. 

Edited by Gustav OfPert, Ph.D., Professor of Sanskrit, Presidency College, 
Madras; Telugu Translator to Government,etc. Svo. sewed, pp. 318. 10 j.\ 6</. 


Pandit (The). — A 'Monthly Journal of tho Benares College, devoted to 
Sanskrit Literature. Old Serifs. 10 vols. 1866-1876. New Series, 3 vols. 
(all out) 1876-1879. £l 8 s. per volume. 

Peking Gazette.—Translations of the Peking Gazette for 1S72, 1873, 
1874, 1875, 1876, 1877, and 1878. Svo. cloth. 10*. Od. each. 

Philological Society (Transactions of The). A Complete Set, in¬ 
cluding the Procudinga of tho Philological Boti' ty lor the years 1812-1853. 
6 vols. Tho Philological Soeiety’a Transactions, 1851 to 1876. 15 vols. Tho 

Philological Society’s Extra Volumes. 9 vols. In nil 30 vols. 8vo. 119 )5>, 3d, 

Proceedings (The) of the Philological Society 1842-1853. 0 vols. Svo. i!3. 

Transactions of the Philological Society, 1854-1876. 15 vols. 8vo. UiO 16.*. 

The Volumes for 1867, 1S68-9, 1870-2, and 1873-1, are only to be had in 
complete sets, as above. 

Separate Volumes. 

For 1854: containing papers by Rev. J. W. Blakcsky, Rev. T. O. Cockayne, 
Rev. J. Davies, Dr. J. \V. Donaldson, Dr. Tin od. GolRtii-kef, Prof. T. Hewitt 
Iv y, J. M. Kemble, Dr. R. G. Latham, J. M. Ludlow, UonsleigU Wedgwood, 
etc. Svo. cl. £11*. 
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papers 

A. Gurney, Jus. Kennedy, Prof. T. IT. Key, Dr. 11. G. Latham, Henry Malden, 
W. Ridley, Thos. Watts, Hensleigh Wedgwood, etc. In 4 parts. Svo. £i Is. 

%♦ Kainilaroi Language of Australia, by W. Ridley; and False Etymologies, by 
H. Wedgwood, separately. Is. 


For 1858-7 : with papers by Prof. Aufrecht, Herbert Coleridge, Lewis Kr. Daa,. 
M. do naan, W. C. jQurdain, James Kennedy. Prof. Key, Dr. G. Latham, J. M. 
Ludlow, Rev. J. J. S. Perowne, Hensleigh’Wedgwood! R. F. Weymouth, Jos. 
Yates, etc. 7 parts. 8vo. (The Papers relating to the Society’s Dictionary 
are omitted.) £1 Is. each volume. 

For 1858: including the volume.of Early English Poems, Lives of the Saints, 
edited from MSS. by F. J.' Furnivall ; and papers by Em. Adams, Prof. 
Aufrecht, Herbert Coleridge, Rev. Francis Crawford, M. de Haau Hetteraa,’ 
Dr. R. G. Latham, Dr. Lottner, etc. Svo. cl. 12s. 

For 1850: with papers by Dr. E. Adams, Prof. Aufrecht, Herb. Coleridge, F. J. 
Furnivall, Prof. T. H. Key, Dr. C. Lottner, Prof. De Morgan, F. Pulszky, 
Hensleigh Wedgwood, etc. 8vo. cl. 124*. 


For 1860-1: including Tho Play of the Sacrament; and Pascon ngau Arluth, the 
Passion of our Lord, in Cornish and English, both from MSS., edited by Dr. 
Whitley Stokes; and papers by Dr. E. Adams, T. F. Barham, Rev. Derwent 
Coleridge, Herbert Cob ridge, Sir John F. Davis, Danby P. Fry, Prof. T. H. • 
Key, Dr. C. Lottner, Bishop Tkirlwnll, Hensleigh Wedgwood, R. F. Wey¬ 
mouth, etc. 8 vo. cl. 125. 

For 1802-3 : with papers by C. B. Cayley, D. P. Fry, Prof. Key, H. Malden, 
Rich. Morris, F. W. Newman, Robert Peacock, Hensleigh Wedgwood, R. F. 
Weymouth, etc. Svo. cl. 12s. 

For 1864 : containing 1 . Mannings (Jas.) Inquiry into the Character and Origin 
of the Possessive Augment in English, etc.; 2. Newman’s (Francis W.) Text of 
the Iguviuo Inscriptions, with Interlinear Latin Translation; 3. Barnes's (Ur. 

\\V Grammar ana Glossary of the Dorset Dialect; 4, Gwreaus An Bys—Tho 
Creation : a Cornish Mystery, Cornish and English, with Notes by Whitley 
Stokes, etc. 8 vo. cl. 12t« 

*•* Separately: Manning’s Inquiry, 3s.—Newman’s Iguviue Inscription, 3$. — 
Stokeo’s a wreuns An Bys, 85 . 

F< tic 1865: including Wheatley’s (IT. B.) Dictionary of Reduplicui d Words in the 
ge; and patters by Prof. Aufrecht, Ed. (Brook, 0. B. Cuyb y, 
Rev. A. J. Church, Prof. T. H. Key, Rev. E. H. Knowles, Prof. H. Malden, 
lion. G. P. Marsh, John Rhys, Guthbrand Vigfusson, Hensleigh Wedgwood, H. 

B. Wheatley, etc. Svo. cl. ’ 12 5 . 

For 1X60 : including 1. Gregor’s (Rev. Walter) Banffshire Dialect, with Glossary 
of Words omitted by Jamieson; 2 . Edraondafton’s (T.) Glossary of the Shetland 
Difthot; and pupors by rrof. Cussal, C. B. Cayley, Danby 1*. Fry, Prof. T. I* 

Key, Guihbrand Vigfusson, Hensleigh Wedgwood, etc. 8 vo. cl. 12 ?. 

1 he Volumes for 18G7. 1868-9, 1870-2, and 1873-4, aro out of print. 
Be.-idicontributions in the shape of valuable and interesting papers, the volume for 
1867 uis; includes: 1 . Peacock’s (Rob. B.) Glossary of tho Hundred of Lonsdale; 
and 2. Ellis (A. J.) On Puheotype representing Spoken Sounds; and oil the 
Diphthong tl Gy.’’ The volume for 1868-9— 1 . Ellis’s (A. J.) Only English 
Proclamation °f Henry III. in Oct. 1258; to which arc added “ The Cuckoo s »x. ng 
and “Tlr Prisoner's Prayer,” Lyrics of the XIII. Century, with Glossary; and 2 . 
Stokes’s (Whitley) Cornish GWsary. That for 1870-2 -1. Murray’s (Jas. A. II.) 
Dialect of tho Southern Counties of Scotland, with a linguistical map. That for 
187:» 4 —Sweet’s (H.) History of English Sounds. 

Fo • 1 S 75 -ii: containing the Rev. Richard Morris (President), Fourth and Fifth 
Annual Addresti -. 1. Some Sources of Aryan Mythology by E. L. Brandrcth ; 

2 . 0. B. Cayley on Certain Italian Diminutives; 3. Changes made by four 
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/pui'c: Children in Pronouncing English Word?, by Jas. M. Menzies; 4. The 
an x Language, by H. Jcnner; 5. The Dialect of West Somerset, by F. T. 
3‘T worthy ; 6. English Metre, by Prof. J. B. Mayor; 7. Words, Logie, and 
Grammar, by H. Sweet; S. The Russian Language and its Dialects, by W. It. 
Moriill ; 9. Relics of the Cornish Language in Mount’s Bay, by II. Jenner. 

10. Dialects and Prehistoric Forms of Old English. By Henry Sweet, Esq.; 

11. On the Dialects of Monmouthshire, Herefordshire, Worcestershire, 
Gloucestershire, Berkshire, Oxfordshire, South Warwickshire, South North¬ 
amptonshire, Buckinghamshire, Hertfordshire, Middlesex, and Surrey, with a 
Now Classification of the English Dialects. By Prince Louis Lucien Bonaparte 
(with Two Maps), Index, etc. Part I., 0$. ; Part 1 1., 6s.; Part III., 2s. 
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For 1877 8-9: containing the President’s (Henry Sweet, Esq.) Sixth, Seventh, and 
(Dr. J. A. H. Murray) Eighth Annual Addresses. 1. Accadian Phonology, by 
Professor A. H. Sayce; 2. On Here and There in Chaucer, by Dr. R. Weymouth ; 

3. The Grammar of the Dialect of West Somerset, by F. T. Elworthy, Esq.; 

4. English Metre, by Professor J. B. Mayor; 5. The Malagasy Language, by 
the Rev. W. E. Cousins; 6. The Anglo-Cymric Score, by A. J. Ellis, Esq., 
F.R.S. 7. Sounds and Forms of Spoken Swedish, by Henry Sweet, Esq.; 8. 
Russian Pronunciation, by Henry Sweet, Esq. Index, etc. Part I., 3s. ; 
Tart II., 7s. Part III. 8s. 

For 1880-81: containing the President’s (Dr. J. A. Murray) Ninth Annual 
Address. 1. Remarks on some Phonetic Laws in Persian, by Prof. Charles 
Rieu, Ph.D.; 2. On Portuguese Simple Sounds, compared with thoso of 
Spanish, Italian, French, English, etc., by II.I.II. Prince L. L. Bonaparte; 
3. The Middle Voice in Virgil’s iEneid, Book VI., by Benjamin Dawson, B.A.; 
•?. On a Difficulty in Russian Grammar, by C. B. Cayley; i. The Pnl.ibes, 
by W. R. Moriill, M.A.; G. Notes on the Makua Language, by Rev. Chuuncy 
M.iplt , M.A. | 7. On tho Distribution of JSugUab Place Namo«, by Walter R. 
Browne, M.A.; 8. Darc } “To Give”; and f-Dcre “ To Put,” by Prof. 
Postgate, M.A.; 9. On som Differences between the Speech ov Edinboro’ and 
London, by T. B. Sprague, M.A.; 10. Ninth Annual Address of the President 
(Dr. J. A. 11. Murray) and Reports; 11. Sound-Notation, by II. Sweet, M.A.; 

12 On Gender, by E. L. Brandreth ; 13. Tenth Annual Address of the Presi- 
fL nt, (\. J. Klii', B.A.) and Reports; 14. Distribution oi 1‘1 : n the 

Scottish Lowlands, by W. R. Browne, M.A.; 15. Somo Latin and Greek 
Etymologies, and the change of I to J) in Latin, by J. P. Pu- gate, M.A.; 
Supplement; Proceedings; Appendixes, etc. Part 1. 10$. Part II. 7$. 6d. 


The Society's Extra Volumes. 

Early English Volume, 1862-64, containing: 1. Liber Cure Cocorum, a.d. 
1440. -2. llampole’s (Richard Rolle) Prickc of Conscience, a.d. c. 1310.-— 
3. The Castell off Love, a.d. c . 1320, 8vo. cloth. 186*5. .£1. 

Or separately : Liber Cure Cocorum, Edited by Rich. Morris, 3$.; ILunpole’s 
(Rolle) Pricke of Conscience, edited by Rich. Morris, 12&; and The Castell off 
Love, edited by Dr. R. F. Weymouth, 6s. 

Dan Michel's Ayenbite of Iuwyt, or Remorse of Conscience, in the Kentish 
Dialect, a.d. 1340. From the Autograph MS. in Brit. Mu3. Edited with 
Introduction, Marginal Interpretations, and Glossarial Index, by Richard 
Morris. 8vo. cloth. 1866. 12$. 

Levins’s ( Peter, a.d. 1570) Manipulus Vocabulorum : a Rhyming Dictionary of 
the English Language. With an Alphabetical Index by H. B. Wheatley. Svo. 
cloth. 1867. 16$. 

Strut's (Rev. W. W.) Mceso-Gotbic Glossary, with an Introduction, an Outline of 
Mo -.o-Guthic Grammar, and a List of Anglo-Saxon and old and modern Eng¬ 
lish Words etymologically connected with Mieso-Gothic. 1868. Svo. cl. 9$* 
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Ellis (A. J.) on Early English Pronunciation, with especial Reference to 
ShakspeiT and Chaucer: containing an Investigation of the Correspondence of 
Writing with Speech in England from the Anglo-Saxon Period to the Present 
Day, etc. 4 parts. 8vo. 1869-75. £2. 

Medieval Greek Texts: A Collection of the Earliest Compositions in Vulgar 
Greek, prior to a.d. 1500. With Prolegomena and Critical Notes by W. 
Wagner. Part I. Seven Poems, three of which appear for the first time. 
1870. 8vo. 10s. Gd. 


Poona Sarvajanik Sabha, Journal of tbe. Edited by S. IE. Cmr- 

lonkar. Published quarterly. 3s. each number. 

Royal Society of Literature of the United Kingdom (Transactions 

of The). First Series, 6 Parts in 3 Yols., 4to., Plates; 1827-39. Second 
Series, 10 Vols. or 30 Parts, and Yol. XI. Parts 1 and 2, 8vo., Plates; 1843-76. 
A complete set, as far as published, £ 10 10a. Very scarce. The first series of 
this important series of contributions of many of the most eminent men of the 
day lias long been out of print and is very scarce. Of the Second Series, Yol. 
l.-IV., each containing three parts, are quite out of print, and can only be had 
in the complete series, noticed above. Three Numbers, price 4s. Gd. each, form 
a volume. The price of the volume complete, bound in cloth, is 13s. 6 d. 


Separate Publications. 

I. Fasti Mdnastici Aevi Saxonici : or an Alphabetical List of the Heads of 
Religious Houses in England previous to the Norman Conquest, to which is 
prefixed a Chronological Catalogue of Contemporary Foundations. Ry Walter 
jde Gray Rirch. Royal 8vo. cloth. 1872. 7 s. Gd. 

II. Lt Chantari di Langellotto; a Troubadour's Poem of the XIY. Cent. 

Edited from a IV1 S. in the possession of the Royal Society of Literature, by 
Walter db Gray Birch. Royal 8vo. cloth. 1874. 7s. 

III. Inquisitio Comitatus Caxtabriokbnsis, nunc primum, £ Manuscripto 

unico in Bibliotheca Cottoniensi a servato. typis mandata : subjicitur Inquisitio 
Llicnsis: curft N. E. S. A. Hamilton. Royal 4to. With map and 3 facsimiles. 
1876. £2 2s. 

hV 1 • A Commonplace-Book or John Milton. Reproduced by the autotype 
process from tbe original MS. in the possession of Sir Fred. U. Graham, Bart., 
of Netherby Hall. With an Introduction by A. J. Ilorwood. Sq. folio. 
Only one hundred copies printed. 1876. £2 2s. 

V. Chi'unicon Anas de Usk, a.d. 1377-1404. Edited, with a Translation and 
Notes, by Ed. Maunde Thompson. Royal 8vo. 1876. 10a. 6</. 

Syro -Egyptian Society.— Original Papers read before the Syro- 
Egyptian Society of London. Volume I. Part 1. 8vo. sewed, 2 plate 3 and a 
map, pp. 144. 3s. Gd. 

Txiibner s American, European and Oriental Literary Record.— 

A Register of the most important works published iu North and South 
America, in India, China, Europe, and the British Colonies; with occ tsional 
Note.- on German, Dutch, Danish, French, etc., books. Ito. In Monthly 
Numbers. Subscription 5s. per annum, or 6d. per number. A complete set 
Nos. 1 to 142. London, 1865 to 1879. £12 12 s. 
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AHCH7E0L0GY, ETHNOGRAPHY, 
GEOGRAPHY. HISTORY. LAW, 
LITERATURE, NUMISMATICS, AND 
TRAVELS. 


Africa.— Mat of South Africa. Containing Cape Colony, Griqunlanri, 
Kaffraria, Basutoland, Zululand, Natal, Transvaal, Orange Free State, Damura 
Land, Betshuana L ind, and other Territories. Compiled from the best available 
Colonial and Imperial Information, and from the Official Map compiled by the 
Surveyor General, Cape Town. By T. B. Johnston, F.R.G.S., etc. Geogra¬ 
pher to the Queen. In sheet, 12s. Gd. ; in cloth case, 15s.; on roller, varnished, 
15s. 

Badley. — Indian- Missionary Record and Memorial Volume. By 
the Rev. B. H. Badley, of the American Methodist Mission. New Edition. 
8vo. cloth. \lti Preparation]. 

Balfour.— "Waifs and Strays from the Bar East; being a Series of 
Disconnected Essays on Matters relating to China. By Frederic Henry 
Balfour. 1 vol. demy 8vo. cloth, pp. 224. 1876. 10s. 6d. 

Beke. —The late Dr. Charles Beke’sDiscoveries of Sinai tn Arabia 

and in Midian. With Portrait, Geological, Botanical, and Oonchological Re¬ 
ports, Plans, Map. and 13 Wood Engravings. Edited by his Widow. Roy. 8vo. 
pp. xx. aud 606, cloth. 1878. 38s. Morocco, £2 10s. 

Bellew. —From the Indus to the Tigris: a Narrative of a Journey 
through the Countries of Baluchistan, Afghanistan, Khorassan, and Iran, in 
1872; together with a Synoptical Grammar and Vocabulary of the Brahoe 
Language, and a Record of the Meteorological Observations and Altitudes on 
the March from the Indus to the Tigris. By H. W. Bellew, C.S.L, Surgeon 
Bengal Staff Corps, Author of “ A Journal of a Mission to Afghanistan in 
1857-58,” and “A Grammar and Dictionary of the Pukkhto Language.” 
Demy 8vo. cloth, pp. viii. and 196. 1874. Mi. 

Bellew.—K ashmir and Kashgar. A Narrative of the Journey of the 
Embasy to Kashgar in 1873-74. By H. W. Brllkw, C.S.I. Demy Svo. cloth, 
pp. xxxii. and 420. 1875. 16s. 

Bellew —The Faces of Afghanistan. Being a Brief Account of 
the Principal Nations inhabiting that Country. By Surgeon-Major H. W. 
Bellew, C.S.L, late on Special Political Duty at Kabul. Crown Svo. pp 124 * 
cloth. 1880. 7 s.Gd. ' 

Beveridge.—Tni; District of Bakarganj; its History and Stat istics. 
By H. Beveridge, B.C.S. Svo. cloth, pp. xx. and 460. 1876. 21«. 

Bibliotheca Orientalis: or, a Complete List of Books, Pamphlets, 
L -ays, and Journals, published in France, Germany, England, and the 
Colonies, on the History and the Geography, the Religions the Antiquities, 
Literature, arid Languages of the East. Edited by Chaiih Fun-mnuri. 
Part L, 1870, sewed, pp. 86. 2s. Get. Part If.. 1877, pp. 100, 3 s. Gd. Part 
111., 1878, 36. Gd. Part IV., 1879, 3*. 6<t. Part V., 1880. 8*. 

Biddtilph. — Tribes of the Hindoo Koosti. By Major J. Bidduj • h, 
B.S.C., Political Officer at Gilgit, 8vo. pp. 340, cloth. 1880. 155. 
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Geography of India and British Burmah. 
H. Blochmann, M.A. l2mo. wrapper, pp. vi. and 100. 2s. Gd. 


Bretschneider. —Notes on Chinese Medieval Travellers to 
West. By E. Bretschneider, M.D. Demy Svo. sd., pp. 130. 5s. 



THE 


Bretschneider. — On the Knowledge Possessed dy the Ancient 
Chinese of the Arabs and Arabian Colonies, and other Western Coun¬ 
tries mentioned in Chinese Books. By E. Bretschneider, M.D., Physician 
of the Russian Legation at Peking. Svo. pp. 28, sewed. 1871. Is. 


Bretschneider. — Kotices of the Medheval Geography and History 
of Central and Western Asia. Drawn from Chinese and Mongol Writings, 
and Compared with the Observations of Western Authors in the .Middle Ages. 
By E. Bretschneider, M.D. Svo. sewed, pp. 233, with two Maps. 1876. 12s. Gd. 

Bretschneider. — Archjeological and Historical Researches on 
Peking and its Environs. By E. Bretschneider, M.D., Physician to the 
Russian Legation at Peking. Imp. 8vo. sewed, pp. 64, with -1 Maps. 1S76. os. 

Biihler. — Eleven Land-Grants of the Chaulukyas of Anhilvad. 
A Contribution to the History of Gujarat. By G. Buhler. 16mo. sewed, 
pp. 126, with Facsimile.. 35. Gd. 

Burgess. — Archaeological Survey of Western India. Vol. 1. Report 
of the First Season’s Operations in the Belgam and Kaladgi Districts. Jan. to 
May, 187-1. By James Burgess. With 56 photographs and litli. plates. 
Royal 4to. pp. viii. and 45. 1875. £2 25. 

Vol. 2. Report of the Second Soason’s Operations. Report on the Antiquities of 
Kathiawad and Kachh. 1874-5. By James Burgess, F.R.G.S., M.R.A.S., etc. 
With Map, Inscriptions, Photographs, etc. Roy. 4to. half bound, pp. x. and 
242. 1876. £3 35. 


Vol. 3. Report of the Third Season’s Operations. 1875-76. Report on the 
Antiquities in the Bidar and Aurangabad District. Royal 4to. half bound 
pp. viii. and 138, with 6G photographic and lithographic plates. 1878. £2 25. 

Vol. on the Buddhist Cave Temples and their Inscriptions; containing 

Vi; .vs, Plans, Sections, and Elovations of Facades of Cave Temples ; Drawings 
of Architectural and Mythological Sculptures ; Facsimiles of Inscriptions, etc.; 
with Descriptive and Explanatory Text, and Translations of Inscriptions, etc. 
Bv James Burgess, LL.D., F.R.G.S., etc. Super-royal 4to. half morocco, 
gilt top, with Numerous Plates and Woodcuts. £3 35. [In preparation. 

Burgess.— The Rock Temples of Elura or Yeiicl. A Handbook for 
Visitors. By J. Burgess. 8vo. 3s. Gd ., or with Twelve Photographs, 95. Gd. 

Burge>8.— The Rock Temples of Elefuanta Described and Illustrated 
with Plans and Drawings. By J. Bvbgess. Svo. cloth, pp. 80, with drawings, 
price to.; or with Thirteen Photographs, price £t. 


Burnell. — Elements of South Indian Paleography. From the 
Fourth to the Seventeenth Century a.d. By A. C. Burnell. Second Corrected 
and F.nlarged Edition, 35 Plates and Map. 4to. pp. xiv. and 148. 1S78. 

£2 125. Gd. 


Carpenter.—- The La^i Days in England of the Rajah Ram mohun 
Roy. By Mary Carpenter, of Bristol. With Five illustrations. 8vo. pp. 
272, cloth. 7s. Gd. 

Chamberlain. —Japanese Poetry. See “ Trubner’s Oriental Series,” 
page 4. 
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_ — The Life and Miscellaneous Essays of Henry Thomas 

Colfbhookf. In 3 vols. Demy 8vo. cloth. 1S73. Vol. I. The Biography by 
his Son, Sir T. E. Colkbrookf, IJart., M.P. With Portrait and Map. pp* All. 
and 4-92. 145. Vols. II. and III. The Essays. A New Edition, with xNotcs 

by E. B. Cowell, Professor of Sanskrit in the University of Cambridge, 
pp. xvi. -544, and X.-520. 28s. 

Crawford.— Recollections of Travels in jS t ew Zealand and Australia. 
By J. C. CiiAWFoiiD, F.G.S., Besident Magistrate, Wellington, etc., etc. With 
Maps and Illustrations. 8vo. cloth, pp. xvi. and 1GS. 1880. 185. 

Cunningham.— Corpus Inscriptionum Indicarum. A ol. I. Inscrip¬ 
tions of Asoka. Prepared by Alexander Cunningham, C.S.I., etc. 4to. 
cloth, pp. xiv. 14*2 and vi., with 31 plate-. 1879. 325. 

Cunningham.— The Stupa of Bharhut. A Buddhist Monument, 

ornamented with numerous Sculptures illustrative of Buddhist Legend and 
History in the third century n o. By Alexander Cunningham, C.S.I., Ul.b., 
Director-General Archaeological Survey of India, etc. Royal 4to.^cloth, gilt, 
pp. viii. and 144, with .01 Photographs and Lithographic Plates. 18/9. £3 '3s. 

Cunningham. — The Ancient Geography of India. I. The Buddhist 
Period, including the Campaigns of Alexander, and the Travels of Hwen-Thsang. 
By Alexander Cunningham, Major-General, Royal Engineers (Bengal Re¬ 
tired). With thirteen Maps. Svo. pp. xx. 590, cloth. 1870. 28s. 

Cunningham. —Archaeological Survey of India. Reports, made 

during the years 1802-1878. By Alexander Cunningham, C.S.L, Major- 
General, etc. With Maps and Plates. Vols. 1 to 11. 8vo. cloth. 105. each. 

Cust. — Pictures of Indian Life. Sketched with the Pen from 1852 
to 1881. By R. JS. Cust, late of II. M. Indian Civil Service, and Hon. Sec. 
to the Royal Asiatic SCciety. Crown Svo. cloth, pp. x. and 340. 1881. 7s. 6cf. 

Cust. — East Indian Languages. Sec <k Triibnor’s Oriental Scries, 
page 3. 

Cust. — Linguistic and Oriental Essays. See “ Triibner’s Oriental 

Series,” page 4. 

Dalton. —Descriptive Ethnology of Bengal. By Edward Turds 
Dalton, C.S.L, Colonel, Bengal Stuff Corps, etc. Illustrated by Lithograph 
Portraits copied from Photographs. 38 Lithograph Plates. 4to. half-culf, 
pp. 340. £6 (j». 

Da Cunlia. —jS t otes on the History and Antiquities or Citaul and 
Basskin. By J. Geuson da Cunha, M.Il.C.S. und L.M. Eng., etc. Bvo. 
cloth, pp. xvi. and 262. With 17 photographs, 9 plates and a map. £1 5s. 

Da Cunha.—C ontributions to tiie Study of Inpo-Porti (.use Numis¬ 
matics. By J. G. Da Cunha, M.R.C.S., eic. Crown 8vo. stitch, ! in wrapper. 
Ruse. 1 . pp. 18. with 1 plate; Fuse. II. pp. 10, with 1 plate, each 2s. Gd. 
Davids.— Coins, etc., of Ceylon. See “Xumismutu Orientala,” Yol. 

I. Part VI. 

Dennys. —China \nd Japan. A complete Guide to the Opm Ports <>t 

those countries, together with Pekin, Yeddo, Ilong Kong.and Macao; forming 
a Guide Book.and Vade Mecutn for Travellers, Merchants, and Residents m 
general; with 66 Maps and Plans. By Wm. Frederick M\YEim, **• it.G.u . 

II. 1 N. B. Dennys, late H.M.L C 01 ant * 

Charles King, Lieut. Royal Marine Artillery. Edited by N B. L-lnnys. 
In one volume. Svo. pp. 000, cloth £2 2s. 

Dowson. —Dictionary of Hindu Mythology, etc. S <•*-• “'Triihner’s 
Oriontal Series,’* page.3. 
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^Duncan.— Geogkapky of India, comprising a Descriptive Outline of 
all India, and a Detailed Geographical, Commercial, Social, and Political Ac¬ 
count of each of i is Provinces. With Historical Notes. By Georcf. Duncan. 
Tenth Edition (Bevised and Corrected to date from the latest Olficial Infor¬ 
mation). lSrno. limp cloth, pp. viii. and 182. 1880. Is. 6d. 

Dutt. Historical Studies and Recreations. Ry Shoshee Ciiunder 
Butt, Rfii Buhfidoor. 2 vols. demy Svo. pp. viii. and 409, and viii. and 588. 
1879. 32# 


Contents Vol. I. The World’s History retold— T. The Ancient World. II. The Modern 
World. Vol. 11. Bengal. An Account of the Country from the Earliest Times.— The Great W'ars 
ot India.— The Ruins of the Old World, read a* Milestones of Civilization. 

Egerton. — An Illustrated Handbook of Indian Arms ; being a 
Classified and Descriptive Catalogue of the Arms exhibited at the India 
Museum ; with an Introductory Sketch of the Military History of India. By 
the Hon. W. Egerton, M.A., M.P. 4to. sewed, pp. viii. and 162. 1880. 2s. 0</. 

Elliot. — Memoirs on the History, Folklore, and Distribution of 
the Races of the North Western Provinces of India; being an 
amplified Edition of the original Supplementary Glossary of Indian Terms. 
By the late Sir Henry M. Elliot, K.C.B., of the Hon. E. India Co.’s B.C.S. 
Pdited, revised, and re-arrang< d, by John Beames, M.R.A.S., B.C.S., etc.; 
In 2 vols. demy 8vo., pp. xx., 370, and 396,cloth. With two Plates, and four 
coloured Maps. 1869. 365. 

Elliot. .1 hk History of India, as told by its own Historians. The 
Muhammadan Period. Complete in Eight Yols. Edited from the Posthumous 
Papers of the late Sir H. M. Elliot, K.C.B., E. India Co.’s B.C.S., by 
Prof. J. Dowson, M.R.A.S., Staflf College, Sandhurst. Svo. cloth. 1867-1877 
T . ol. I. pp xxxii. and 542. £4 is. —Vol. II. pp. x. and 580. 18s.—Vol. III. pp. xii. 
and 627. 24s.—Vol. IV. pp. x. and 563. 21s.—Vol. V. pp. xii. and 576. *21#. 
—Vol. VI. pp. viii. and 574. 21s.—Vol. VII. pp. viii. and 574. 21#.— 

Vol. VIII. pp. xxxii., 444, and lxviii. 21s, 

Earley. —Egypt, Cyprus, and Asiatic Turkey. By J. L. Farley, 
Author of “ The Resources ot Turkey,’’etc. Demy Svo. cl., pp. xvi.-270. 1878. 
10s. (id. 


Fenton. —Early Hkurisw Life: a Study in Sociology. By John 
Fenton. Svo. cloth, pp. xxiv. and J02. 1880. 5s. 

Ferguson and Burgess.— The Cave Temples of Telia. By James 

Fkuguson, D.C.L., P.It.S., and James Burobss, F.Il.O.S. Imp. 8vo. half 
bound, pp. xx. and 536, with 98 Plates. £2 2s. 

Eergusson. -Tree and Serpent Worhjiip ; or, Illustration. 1 '! of Mytho¬ 
logy and Art in India in the First and Fourth Centuries after Christ. From 
I’ 1 ' Sculptures of the Buddhist Topes at Sanchi nnd Amravati. Second 
n. vised, corrected and in great part rc-written. By J. fuiuiUbBON, 
D C.},., F.R.8., M.B.AS., etc. 4to. half bouud pp. xvi. and 276, with 101 
plates. 1873. £6 5s. 

Fornander.—A n Account of the Polynesian Race: Its Origin nnd 

Migration, and the Ancient History of the Hawaiian P< ople to the Times of 
Kamthameha I. By A. Fornander, Circuit Judge of the Island ot Maui, 
H.I. Post dvo. rldtb. Vol. I., pp. xvi. and 248. 1877. .7*. Of/. Vol. II., 
pp. viii. and 400, cloth. 1880. 1 Us. Gr/. 

Forsyth.— Report of a Minion to Yarku^M' in 1873, under Oomivand 
of Sir T. D. Forsyth, K.C.S.I., C.B., Bengal Civil Service, with Historical 
and Geographical Information regarding the Possessions of the Ameer of 
Ynrkund. With 45 Photographs, 4 Lithographic Plates, und a large Folding 
Map of Eastern Turkestan. 4to. doth, pp. iv. and 573. £b 5s. 
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.,,^ ‘jy6ardner. —Parthian Coinage. See “ Humismata Orientalia. YoL I. 
Part Y. 


Garrett. — A Classical Dictionary of India, illustrative of the My¬ 
thology, Philosophy, Literature, Antiquities, Arts, Manners, Customs, etc., of 
the Hindus. By John Garrett. Svo. pp. x. and 798. cloth. 28s. 

Garrett. —Supplement to the above Classical Dictionary of India. 

By John Garrett, Director of Public Instruction at Mysore. 8vo. cloth, pp. 
ICO. 7«. Gd, 

Gazetteer of the Central Provinces of India. Edited by Charles 
Grant, Secretary to the Chief Commissioner of the Central Provinces. Second 
Edition. With a' very large folding Map of the Central Provinces of India. 
Demy Svo. pp. clvii. and 582, cloth. 1S70. £1 45. 

Geiger. —Contributions to the History of the Development of the 
Human Pace. Lectures and Dissertations by Lazarus Geigf.r, Author of 
“ Origin and Evolution of Human Speech and Reason." Translated from the 
Second German Edition by David Asher, Ph.D. Post 8vo. cloth, pp. x. and 
150. 1800. 65. 


Goldstiicker. —On the Deficiencies in the Present Administration 
of Hindu Law; being a paper read at the Meeting of the East India As¬ 
sociation on the 8th Jane, I S 7 0 . By Theodor Goldstucker, Professor of 
Sanskrit in University College, London, &c. Demy Svo. pp. 56, sewed. 15. Gd. 

Gover. —The Folk-Songs of Southern India. By Charles E. Gover. 
8vo. pp. xxiii. and 299, cloth. 1872. 105. 6<2. 


Griffin. —TnE Rajas of the Punjab. Being the History of the Prin¬ 
cipal States in the Punjab, and their Political Relations with the British Govern¬ 
ment. By Lepel H. Griffin, Bengal Civil Service; Under Secretary to the 
Government of the Punjab, Author of “ The Punjab Chiefs,” etc. Second 
edition. Royal Ovo., pp. xiv. and 630. 1873. 215. 

Griffis. — The Mikado’s Empire. Book 1. History of Jap;m from 
660 b.g. to 1872 a.d. Book II. Personal Experiences, Observations, and 
Studies in Japan, 1S70-74. By W. E. Griffis. Illustrated. 8vo cl., pp. 
C2C. 1877. £1. 


Growse. — Mathura : A District Memoir. By F. S. Growsk, B.C.S., 

M.A., Oxon, C.I.E., Fellow of the Calcutta University. Second Edition. 
Illustrated, Revised, and Enlarged. 4to. boards, pp. xxiv. and f>20. 18S0. J-’r. 

Head. —Coinage of Lydia and Persia. Seo 14 Numism -t.i Orientalia.” 
Yol. I, Part III. 

Hodgson.— Essays on the Languages, Litkraiuui;, *nd Religion 

of Nepal and Tibet; together with further Papers on the Geography, 
Ethnology, and Commerce of those Countries. By B. II. Hodgson, late 
British Minister at Nepfth Royal Svo. cloth, pp. 288. 1874. I ks. 

Hodgson. — Essays on Indlan Subjects. See “ Triibner’s Oriental 
Series/* p. 4. 

Hunter. —The Imperial Gazetteer of India. By \V. \ V . Hun veil 
C.T.E., LL.D., Director-General of Statistics to the Government t>1 India. 
Published by Command of the Secretary of State for India. 9 vo!j. bvo. 
hnlf morocco. 1881. £*3 3s. 

u A great work h&8 been unostentatiously oarried on for tbo lust twelve year* in India, the 
importance of which it is impossible to exaggerate. This is nothing lest tb.xit a 1 . i’ lct o 
aturisrical surrey of the rntire British Empire in Hind Man. . . " r r 1 ive ;-aid viiou < v show 
that thi * Imperial Gu/ottf rr ' is no mere ury collection of atntislica ; it 1 - ;t tr -ury iron which 
the politician . >,d economist mav draw countless 1 . res of valuable iniorni a;.*n t aud into which 
the ,ri • I rid r, ui- r ,_.m dip with'tbo ortaint) of alway. llnding something both to \nu .u;t and 
instruct him.”— J'vncs. 



Linguistic Publications of Trubner fy Co., 
iunter. —A Statistical Account of Bengal. By TV. TV. Hunter, B.A.,^ 

LL.D. Director-General of Statistics to the Government of India; one of 
the Council of the Royal Asiatic Society; M.R.G.S.; and Honorary Member 
of various Learned Societies. 


YOL. 

I. 21 Parganfis and Sundarbans. 

II. Nadiyfi. and Jcssor. 

III. Midnapur, Iltigll and Hourah. 

IV. Burdwan, Biibbtitu and Bdnkurd. 

V. Dacca, Bdkarganj, Farldpur and Mai- 
mansinb. 

VI. Chittagong Hill Tracts, Chittagong, 
Nodkh&U, Tipperah, and IlillTipperah 
State. 

VII. Meldah, Rangpur and DinSjpur. 

Till. Rdjshdhf and Bogrd. 

IX. Murshiddbad and Fabnd. 


VOL. 

X. Darjiling, Jalpdigurl and Kuch Behar 
XI. Patnd and Sdran. [State. 

XII. Gayd and ShdMbftd. 

XIII. Tirhut and Champdron. 

XIV. Bhdgalpur and Santal Parganfis. 

XV. Monghyr and Purniah. 

XVI. Hazdribdgh and Lohfirdaga. 

XVII. Sinpbhum, Chutia. Ndgpur Tributary 
States and Manbhdm. 

XVIII. Cuttack and Balasor. 

XIX. Purl, and Orissa Tributary States. 


XX. Fisheries, Botany, and General Index 
Published by command of the Government of India. In 20 Volfl. 8vo. half- 
morocco. £5. 


Hunter. —A Statistical Account of Assam. By TV . TV . Hunter, 

B.A., LL.D., C.I.E., Director-General of Statistics to the Government of 
India, etc. 2 vols. 8vo. half morocco, pp. 420 and 490, with Two Maps. 
1079. ios. 


Hunter. — ■Famine Aspects of Bengal Districts. A System of Famine 
Warnings. By W. W. Hunter, B.A., LL.D. Crown 8vo. cloth, pp. 210. 1874. 
7 a’. 6d. 

Hunter. —The Indian Musalmans. By TV. TV. Hunter, B.A., LL.D., 

Director-General of Statistics to the Government of India, etc., Author of “The 
Annuls of Rural Bengal," etc. Third Edition. 8vo. cloth, pp. 219. 187G. 
I0v, Gel. 

Hunter. — Ar Account of tub British Settlement of Aden 
in Arabia. Compiled by Captain F. M. Hunter, F.R.G.S., F.R.A.S., 
Assistant Political Resident, Aden. Deray 8vo. half-morocco, pp. xii.-232. 
1877. 7‘V. (id. 


Japan. —Map of Htppon (Japan): Compiled from Native Maps, and 
the Notes of recent Travellers. By It. H. Brunton, M.I C.E., F.R.G.S. 
1880. In 4 sheets, 2D.; roller, varnished, £1 11s. (id. , Folded, iu case, 
£1 55. Gd. 

Leitner. —Sdot-I-Islam. Being a Sketch of tho History and 

Literuture of Muhammadanism and their place in Universal History. Fur the 
ns? of Jfj Jvis. By G. W, Leitner. Part I. The Farly History of Arabia 
to tl^ fall of the Abassides. 8vo. sewed. Lahore. 6s. 

Leland. Fumng ; or, the Discovery of America by Chinese Buddhist 
Priests in the Fifth Century. By Charles G. Leland. Crown 8vo. cloth, pp. 
xix. and 212, 1875. 7 8. 6d. 

Leouowens. —Tub "Romance of Siamese Harem Life. By Mrs. Anna 

H. Lt.oNfAS i.Ns, Author of u The English Governess at the Siamese Court.” 
With 17 Illustration#, principally from Photographs, by the permission of J. 
Thomson, i'isej. Crown 8vo. cloth, pp. viii. ami 278. 1873. 1 1.->. 

Leouowens. —The English Governess at the Siamese Court : 
hi- ug Recollections of six years in the Royal Palace at Bangkok. Ik Anna 
Hal ueitj: LttoNowENH. With Illustration from Photographs presented to 
the Author by the King of Siam. 8vo. cloth, pp. x. and 032. 1870 12*. 


Lillie. —Buddha and Early Buddhism. By Arthur Lillie (late 
Regiment of Lucknow). With numerous Illustrations drawn cm wood by the 
\ utbor. Post 8vo. cloth, pp, 350. 1881. 7s. 6d. 
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Me. — Tea. in India. A Sketch, Index, and Eegistcr of the Tea 

Industry in India, published together with a Map of all the TV a Districts, etc. 
By F. Linde, Surveyor, Compiler ot a Map of the Tea Localities of Assam, 
etc. Folio, wrapper, pp. xxii.-30, map mounted and in cloth boards. 1879. 63s* 
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McCrindle.—The Commerce .and Navigation of the Erythraean Sea. 

Being a Translation of the Periplus Maris Erythraei, by an Anonymous Writer, 
and of Arrian’s Account of the Voyage of Nearkhos, from the Mouth of the 
Indus to the Head of the Persian Gulf. With Introduction, Commentary, 
Notes, and Index. Post 8vo. cloth, pp. iv. and 238. 1879. 7s. 6d. 


Me Cr indie.— Ancient India as Described by MegasthenSs and 
Arrian. Being a Translation of the Fragments of the Indika of MegasthenOs 
collected by Dr. Sen wan berk, and of tlu; First Part of the Indika of Arrian. 
By J. W. McCrindle, M.A., Principal of the Government College, Patna, 
etc. With Introduction, Notes, and Map of Ancient India. Post 8vo. cloth, 
pp.xii.-224. 1877. 7 s. 6d. 


.Madden.— Coins # of the Jews. See “ Nnmisraata Orientalia.” Yol. II. 


Malleson. — Essays and Lectures on Indian Historical Subjects. By 
Colonel G. B. Malleson, C.S.I. Second Issue. Crown 8vo. cloth, pp. 348. 
1876. 5s. 

Markham. —The Narratives of the Mission of George Bogle, 
B.O.S., to tin: Teshu Lama, and of the Journey of Thomas Manning to Lhasa. 
Edited, with Notes and Introduction, and lives of Mr. Bogle and Mr. Manning, 
by Clicmenth It Markham, O.B., F.U 8. Sucoiul Edition. Duujy 8vo., with 
Maps and Illustrations, pp. clxi. 314, cl. 1879. 21s. 

Marsden’a Numisinata Orientalia. New International Edition. 

See under Numirmata Orientalia. 

Matthews.— Ethnology and Philology of the Hidatsa Indians. 
By Washington Matthews, Assistant Surgeon, U.S. Army. Contents: — 
Ethnography, Philology, Grammar, Dictionary, and English-Hidatsa Voca¬ 
bulary. 8vo. doth. El 11a. (id. 

Mayers.—Treaties between the Empire of China and Foreign Powers. 
Together with Regulations for the Conduct of Foreign Trades. I>y W. F. 
Mayers, Chinese Secretary to II. B. M.’s Legation at Peking. Svo. pp. viii. 
225 and si. 1877. Cloth £2. 


Mayers.— China and Japan. See Dennys. 

Metcalfe.— The Englishman and the Scandinavian ; or, a Comparison 
of Anglo-Saxon and Old Nor • Literature. By Frederick Mutcalie. MBA., 
Fellow of Lincoln College, Oxford ; Translator of Callus ’’ and “ Charielcs; ” 
and Author of “The Oxonian in Iceland. Post Svo. cloth, pp. 512. 1880. 18>. 


Mitra. —The Antiquities of Orissa. By Eajkndualaxa Vitim. 
Published under Orders of the Government of India. Folio, cloth. A ol. 1. 
pp. 180. With a Map and 36 Plates. 1875. .£6 6s. Vol. II. pp. vi. ; I ITS. 
1880. £4 4*. 

Mitra—B uddha Gaya ; the Hermitage of Sakya Muni. By IIajkn- 
dualala Mitua, LL.D., C.l.P. 4to. cloth, pp. xvi. and 258, with 51 plates. 
1878. £X 

Moor. — The Hi: u Pantheon. By Edward Mooe. F.1LS. Anew 

edition, with additional Plates, Condensed a-id Annotated by the Rev. W. O. 
Simpson. Svo. doth, pp. xiii. and 401, with 62 Plates. 1864. 1 
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A. Descriptive and Historical Account or tiie Godavery 
in the Presidency of Madras By Henry Morris, formerly of the 
Madras Civil Service. Author of a “History of India for Use in Schools ” 
and other works, ovo. cloth (with a map), pp. xii. and 390. 1878. Pis. 

Notes^llouGiT^OF Journeys made iu the years 1S6S, 1869, 1870, 1871, 
3 872, 1873, in Syria, down the Tigris, Tndia, Kashmir, Ceylon, Japan, Mon¬ 
golia, Siberia, the United States, the Sandwich Islands, and Australasia. 
Demy 8vo. pp. 624, cloth. 1875. 14s. 

Uumismata Orientalia.—T he International Numismata Orientalia. 
Edited by Edward Thomas, F.R.S., etc. Vol. I. Illustrated with 20 Plates 
and a Map. Royal 1 to. cloth. 1878. £3 13s. 6c/. 

Also in 6 Parts sold separately, viz.:— 

Part I.—Ancient Indian Weights. By E. Thomas, F.R.S., etc. Royal 4to. sewed, 
pp. 84, with a Plato and a Map of the India of Manu. 9.?. 67/. 

Part II.—Coins of the Urtuki Turkumans. By Stanley Lane Poole, Corpus 
Christi College Oxford. Royal 4to. sewed, pp. 44, with 6 Plates. 95. 

Part 111. The Coinage of Lydia and Persia, from the Earliest Times to the Fall 
of the Dynasty of the Achajmenidte. By Barclay V. Head, Assistant- 
Keeper of Coins, British Museum. Royal 4to. sewed, pp. viii. and 56, with 
three Autotype Plates. 10s. 07/. 

Part I\. The Coins of the Tuluni Dynasty. By Edward Thomas Rogers. 
Royal 4to. sewed, pp. iv. and 22, and 1 Plate. 5a. 

Part V. The Parthian Coinage. By Percy Gardner, M.A. Royal Ito. sewed, 
pp. iv. and 05, with 8 Autotype Plates. 18s. 

Part I. On the Ancient Coins and Measures of Ceylon. With a Discussion of 
the Ceylon Date of the Buddha’s Death. By T. W. Rhys Davids, Barrister- 
at-Law, late of the Ceylon Civil Service. Royal 4to. sewed, pp. GO, with Plate. 

105 . 

Numismata Orientalia. — Vol. II. Coins of the Jews, Being a History' 
ot i Jewish Coin age and Money in the Old and New Testaments. By Frederick 
W. Madden, M.R.A.S., Member of the Numismatic Society’ of London, 
Secretary ot the Brighton College, etc., etc. With 279 woodcuts and a plate 
ot alphabets. Royal 4to. sewed, pp. xii. and 330. 1881. £2. 

Or as a separate volume, cloth. £2 2.9. 

NumismataOrientalia. — Vol III. Part I. Trru Corss or Abajcak, or 
Pegu, and of Burma. By Sir Arthur Phayrb, C.B., K.C.S.T., G.C.M.G., 
late Commissioner of British Burma. Royal Ito. , with Autotype Illustrations. 

\_In preparation. 

Osborn. — Iul Monumental History of Egypt, as recorded on the 
Rnins of her Temples, Palaces, and Tombs. By William Osburn. Illustrated 
v.ith Maps, Plates, etc. 2 vois. 8vo. pp. xii. and 461; vii. and 643, cloth. 
£2*2*. Ollt of print. 

' Ol. I.—Frora tuc Colonization of the Vullcy to the Visit of the Patriarch Abram. 

Vol. II. From tho Visit of Abram to the Exodus. 

Palmer.—E gyptian Chronicles, with a harmony of Sacred and 

Egyptian Chronology, and an Appendix on Babylonian and Assyrian Antiquities. 
By \\ illiam I al.'h k, M.A., and late Fellow of Magdalen College, Oxford. 
2 vols. • 8vo. cloth, up, lsxiv. and 428, and viii. and 636. 1861. 1 25 . 

Patel] .—Cowasjee Patell’s Chronology, containing corresponding 
Dates ot the different Eras used by Christians, Jews, Greeks, Hindus, 
Mohumeduns, Parsecs, Chinese, Japanese, etc. By Cowasjeb Sorahjer 
Patell. 4to. pp. viii. and 184, cloth. 505. 
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A History of the Egittiajt Revo litm ox, from the Period of 
ttic Mamelukes to the Death of Mohammed Ali; from Arab and European 
Memoirs, Oral Tradition, and Local Research. By A. A. Paton. Second 
Edition. 2 vols. demy 8vo. cloth, pp. xii. and 395, viii. and 44G. 1870. lbs. 

Pfoundes. — Fu So Mimi Bukuro. —A Budget of Japanese Notes. 
By Capt. Pfoundes, of Yokohama. 8vo. sewed, pp. 184. 7s. 6d. 


Phayre. —Coins of Abakan, etc. See “ Numismata Orientalia,” 
Vol. III. Part I. 


Piry. —Le Saint Edit, Etude de Litteilatuee Chexoise. Prepares 
par A. Thbophile Pmy, du Scrvico des Douanes Maritimes de Chine. 4to. 
cloth, pp. xx. and 320. 1879. 215. 


Playfair. —The Cities and Towns of China. A Geographical. Diction¬ 
ary by G. M. 11. Playfair, of Her Majesty’s Consular Service in China. 8vo. 
cloth, pp. 50G. 1879. 25s. 

Poole. —Coins of the Uhtuki TlekumIns. See “ Numismata Ori¬ 
ental ia.” Yol. I. Part II. 


Poole. —A Scheme of Mohammadan Dynasties During the Khallfate. 
By vS. Ij. Poole, B.A. Oxoil, M.R.A.S., Author of “ Selections from the Koran,” 
etc. 8vo. sewed, pp. 8, with a plate. 1880. 2s. 

Bam Baz. — Essay on the Architecture of the Hindus. By Bam Baz, 
Native Judge and Magistrate of Bangalore. With 48 plates. 4to. pp. xiv. and 
64, sewed. London, 1834. £2 2s. 

Bavenstein. —The Bussians on the Amur ; its Discovery, Conquest, 

and Colonization, with a Description of the Country, its Inhabitants, Produc¬ 
tions, and Commercial Capabilities, and Personal Accounts of Russian Travel¬ 
lers. By JE. G. Ravenstbin, F.R.G.S. With 4 tinted Lithographs and 3 
Maps. 8vo. cloth, pp. 500. 18G1. 15. 


Bn verty.— Notes on Afghanistan and Part or Baluchistan, Geo- 
graphical,Ethnographical, and Historical. By Major H. G. Raverty, Bombay 
Native Infantry (Retired). Fcap. folio, wrapper. Sections I. and II. pp. 98. 
1880. 25. Action III. pp. vi. and 218. 1881. 5s. 

Bice. —Mysore F inscriptions. Translated for the Government by 
Lewis Rice. Syo. po. vii. 33G, and xxx. With a Frontispiece and Map. 
Bangalore, 1879. £1*105. 

Boe and Fryer. —Travels in India in the Seventeenth Century. 
By Sir Thomas Rof and Dr. John Fryer. Reprinted from the “Calcutta 
Weekly Englishman.” 8vo. cloth, pp. 474. 1873. 7 s . Gd . 

Bogers. —Coins of the Tuluyi Dynasty. See ‘‘Numismala Ori- 
entalia.” Vol. I. Part. IY. 

Boutledge.— -English Bulk and Native Opinion in India. From 
Notes taken iu the years 1870-74. By James Routledoe. Post <»vo. 
cloth, pp. 344. 1878. 10.?. Gd . 

Schlagintweit. —Glossary of Geographical Terms from India and 
Tibkt, with Native Transcription and Transiteration. By Hermann db 
Schlagintweit. Forming, with a “Route Bool of the Western Himalaya, 
Tibet, and Turkistan,” the Third Volume of II., A.,atdR. dk Schlagintw uiV* 
“Results of a Scientific Mission to India and High Asa.” With nn Atlas .n 
imperial folio, of 'laps, Panoramas, and Views. Royil Ho.. pp. xxiv. and 
293. 18G3. £4. 

Sewell. — Bepout on the Amaravati Tope, and Kxcavat.icy • on it - Sito 
in 1877. By Rodeut Peweli., of the Madras 0 S., cte. V ith Uur plates. 
Royal 4to. pp. 70, boards. 1880. 35. 
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lerring. — Hindu Tribes and Ca?tes as represented in Tenures. Tv 
the Rev. M. A. Shliiring. With Illustrations. 4to. Cloth. Yol. I. pp^xxiv 
and 408. 1872. Now £6 Ga. Yol. II. pp. lxviii. and 37G. 1870. £2 8s. 

Vol. III. pp. xii. and 836. 1881. £1 12s. 

Sherring. —The Sacred City of the Hindus. An Account of 
Benares in Ancient and Modern Times. By the Rev. M. A. Siiurring, M.A., 
LL.D.; and Prefaced with an Introduction by Fitzedward Hall, Esq., D.C.L. 
8vo. cloth, pp. xxxvi. and 38S, with numerous full-page illustrations. 1868. 21s. 

Sibree. —The Great African Island. Chapters on Madagascar. A 

Popular Account of Recent Researches in the Physical Geography, Geology, 
and Exploration of the Country, and its Natural History and Botany, and in 
the Origin and Division, Customs and Language, Superstitions, Folk-Lore and 
Religious Belief, and Practices of the Different Tribes. Together with Illus¬ 
trations of Scripture and Early Church History, from Native Statists and 
Missionary Experience. By the Rev. Jas. Sibb.ee, jun., F.R.G.S., of the 
London Missionary Society, etc. Demy 8vo. cloth, with Maps and Illus¬ 
trations, pp. xii. and 372. 1880. 12s. 


Smith. —Contributions towards the Matf.ria Medica and Natural 
History of China. For the use of Medical Missionaries and Native Medical 
Students. By F. Porter Smith, M.B. London, Medical Missionary in 
Central China. Imp. 4to. cloth, pp. viii. and 240. 1870. £1 Is. 


Strangford. —Original Letters and Papers of the late Viscount 
Stkan'gfobd, upon Philological and Kindred Subjects. Edited by\ iscountess 
Strangford. Post 8vo. cloth, pp. xxii. and 284. 1878. 12#. Gd. 

Thomas. —Ancient Indian Weights. See Numisraata Orient alia.” 
Yol. I. Parti. 


Thomas.— Comments on Recent Peiilvi Decipherments. With an 
Incidental Sketch of the Derivation of Aryan Alphabets, and contiibjitions to 
the Early History and Geography of Tabaristkn. Illustrated by Coins. By 
Edward Thomas, F.R.S. 8vo. pp. 56, and 2 plates, cloth, sewed. 1872. 3v. Gd» 

Thomas.— Sas banian Coins. Communicated to the Numismatic Society 
of London. By E. Thomas, F.R.S. Two parts. With 3 Plates and a Wood¬ 
cut. 12mo, sewed, pp. 43. 5s. 

Thomas.— Jainism ; or, The Early Faith of Asoki. With Illustrations 

of the Ancient Heligions of the East, from the Pant\eon of the Indo-Scythians. 
To which is added a Notice on Bactrian Coins audlndian Dute3. By Edward 
Thomas, F.R.S. 8v. pp. viii., 24 and 82. With two Autotype Plates and 
Woodcuts. Out of print. 

Thomas.— Records of the Gupta Dynasty. Illustrated by Inscrip¬ 
tions, Written History, Local Traditier and Coins. To which is added a 
1 i ipter on the Arabs in Sind. By Edward Thomas, F.R.S. Folio, with a 
Plate, handsomely bound in cloth, pi. iv. and 64. 1876. Price 14a. 

Thomas. —The Chronicles of :rii: Path An Kings of Di:uri. Illus- 
trated by Coins, Inscriptions, and other Antiquarian Remains. By Edward 
Thomas, FML8.,lute of the Fast India Company’s Bengal Civil Service. With 
numerous Copperplates uid Woodcuts. Demy Svo. cloth, pp. xxiv. and 467 
1871. £1 8s. 

Thomas.—T he Rkvevjr Rksource* of the Mugual Empire in India, 
from a.d. 15P3 to ».d. 1707. A Supplement to li Tl»e Chronicles of thePath&n 
Kings of Delhi 1 By Edward Thomas, F.ll.S. Demy Svo., pp. 60, cloth. 
3a. Gif. 

Thorbuni.—B annIJ ; or, Our Afghan Frontier. By S. S. Thorburn, 

, Settlement Officer of the Ban ml Dbtriet. 8vo. cloth, pp. x. aud 480. 
1-76. 18a. 
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Batson,— Index to the Native and Scientific Names of Indian and 

other Eastern Economic Plants and Products, originally prepared 
under the authority of the Secretary of State for India in Council.* By John 
Forbes Watson, AI.A., M.D., F.L.S., F.R.A.S., etc., Reporter on the 
Products of India. Imperial 8vo., cloth, pp. G50. 1S6S. £l Ms. 6d. 

West and Buhler. — A Digest of the Hindu Law of Inheritance 

and Partition, from the Replies of the Sustris in the several Courts of the 
Bombay Presidency. With Introduction, Notes and Appendix. Edited by 
Raymond West and J. G. Buhler. Second Edition. Demy Svo sewed 
pp-674. 1879. £1 lli. Gd. 


Wheeler. —Tan History op India puom the Earliest Ages. By J. 
Talboys Wheeler, Assistant Secretary to the Government of India in tlio 
Foreign Department, etc. etc. Demy 8vo. cl. 18G7-1881. 

Vol. 1. The Vedic Period and the Maha Bharatu. pp. lxxv. and 570. £3 10a. 

Vol. II., The Ram ay ana and the Brahmanic Period, pp. lxxxviii. and 6S0, with 
two Maps. 2U. Vol. III. Hindu, Buddhist, Brahmanical Revival, pp. 484, 
with two maps. 18*. Vol. IV. Part I. Mussulman Rule. pp. xxxii. and 320. 
14s. Vol. IV'. Part II. Moghul Empire—Aurangzeb. pp. xxviii. and 280. 12$. 

Wheeler. —Early Records of British India. A History of the 
English Settlement in India, as told in the Government Records, the works of 
old travellers and other contemporary Documents, from the earliest period 
down to the rise of British Power in India. By J. Talboys Wheeler. 
Royal 8vo. cloth, pp. xxxii. and 392. 1878. los. 

Williams. — Modern India and the Indians. Being a Series of 
Impressions, Notes, and Essays. By Monleu Williams, D.C.L. Third 
Edition, Revised and Augmented by considerable Additions. Post Svo. cloth, 
pp. 366. With Map. 1879. 14s. 

Wise. —Commentary on the Hindu System of Medicine. By T. A. 
Wise, M.D., Bengal Medical Service. 8vo., pp. xx. and 432, cloth. 7s. Gd. 


Wise. —Review of the History of Medicine. By Thomas A. 
Wise, M.D. 2 vols. 8vo. cloth. Vol. I„ pp. xeviii. and 397; Vol. IT., 
pp. 574. IO 5 . 
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Adi Granth (The) ; or, Tnu Holy Scriptures op the Sikhs, trans¬ 
lated from the original GurmukhT, with Introductory Essays, by Dr. Ernest 
Trumpp, Professor Regius of Oriental Languages at the University of Munich, 
etc. Roy. 8vo. cloth, pp. 8G6. £2 12$. 6d. 

Alabaster.— The Wheel of the Law : Buddhism illustrated from 

Siamese Sources by the Modern Buddhist, a Life of Buddha, and an account of 
the Phrabat. By Henry Alabaster, Interpreter of H.M. Consulate-General 
in Siam. Demy 8vo. pp. lviii. and 324. 1871. 14s. 

Amberley. —An Analysis of Eeliqious Belief. By Viscount 
Amberley. 2 vols. 8vo. cl., pp. xvi. 496 and 512. 1876. 305. 

Apasfcambfya Dharma Stitram. —Aphorisms of the Sacred Laws of 

the Hindus, by Apastaraba. Edited, with a Translation and Notes, by G. Biililer. 
By order of the Government of Bombay. 2 parts. 41 vo. cloth, 1868-71. 
£1 Is. Gd. 

Arnold.— The Light of Asia; or, The Great Renunciation (Maha- 
bhinishkramana). Being the Life and Teaching of Gautama, Prince of India, 
and Founder of Buddhism (as told by an Indian Buddhist). By Edwin Arnold, 
W.A., F.R.G.S., etc. Third Edition. Crown 8vo. cloth, pp. xvi. and 23S. 
1880. 7s. Gd. Cheap Edition, parchment, 2s. 6 d. 

Arnold.— Indian Poetry. See “ Triibner’s Oriental Series,” page 4. 
Banerjea.— The Arian Witness, or the Testimony of Arian Scriptures 

in corroboration of Biblical History and the Rudiments of Christian Doctrine. 
Including Dissertations on the Original Home and Early Adventures of Indo- 
Arians. 'By the Itcv.K. M. Banerjea. 8vo. sewed, pp. xviii. :m •' - :■>. s> T . 

Barth..— Religions op Inula. Sec “ Triibner’s Oriental Series,” 
page 4. 

Beal.— Travels of Far Hian and Sung- Yen, Buddhist Pilgrims 
from China to India (400 A. d. and 518 a.d.) Translated from the Chinese, 
by S. Beal (B.A. Trinity College, Cambridge), a Chaplain in Her Majesty’s 
Fleet, a Member of the Royal Asiatic Society, and Author of a Translation of 
the Pratimoksha and the Arnithaba Sfitra from the Chinese. Crown 8vo. pp. 
lxxiii. and 210, cloth, ornamental, with a coloured map. Out of print. 

Beal. — A Catena of Buddhist Scriptures from the Chinese. By S. 
Lkal, B.A., Trinity College, Cambridge; a Chaplain in Iler Majesty's Fleet, 
etc. 8vo. cloth, pp. xiv. and 436. 1871. 15*. 

Beal.— The Romantic Legend of Sakhya Buddha, From the 
Chinese-Sanstcrit by the Rev. Samuel Beal, Author of 44 Buddhist Pilgrims,” 
etc. Crown 8vo. cloth, pp. 400. 1875. 125 . 

Beal. — The Lhammapada. See “TriibneFs Oriental Series,” page o. 

Bigandet. — Gaudama, the Buddha of the Burmese. Seo “Triibaer’s 
Oriental 8erics,” page 4. 

Brockie.-— Indian Philosophy. Introductory Paper. By William 

Brookie, Author of 44 A Day in the Land of Scott,” etc., etc. * 8vo pp *?6 
fewed. 1872. Gd. ’ * 1 ‘ 9 
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WJ i.—T he Deevishes ; or, Oriental Spiritualise. By John P 
Brown, Secretary and Dragoman of the Legation of the. United States of 
America at Constantinople. With twenty-four Illustrations. Svo. cloth, 
pp. viii. and 415. I D. 
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Buddha and Early Buddhism. — See under Lillie, page 33. 

Callaway. — The Religious System of the Amazulu. 

- - - ' or t the Tradition of Creation as existing among the 


Part I. — Unkulunkulu ; or, wo-iiauuiuu ~ — — , — v::° ^ .. 

Amn/ulu and other Tribes of South Africa, in their own words, with a translation 

into English, and Notes. By the Rev. Canon Callaway, M.D. 8vo. pp. 128, 
sewed. 1868. 4«. 

Part II.—Amatongo; or, Ancestor Worship, as existing among the Ama.ulu in 
their own words, with a translation into English, and holes. By the Bet. 
Canon Callaway, M.D. 1869. Svo. pp. 197, sewed. 1869. 4s. 

rart'lV N -Atotakah y ; ol 'MedicaTjffgic and WHchcraft,'8vo. pp. 40,sewed. Is. 6.7. 


Chalmers —Tiif. Origin of Tire Ciiint.se; an Attempt to Trace the 

connection of the Chinese with Western Nations in their Rebgon.Supershhons 
Arts, Language, and Traditions. By John Chalmers, A.M. Foolscap Svo. 
cloth, pp. 78. os. 

Clarke. —Ten Great Religions: an Essay in Comparative Theology. 

By James Freeman Clarke. 8vo. cloth, pp. x. and 628. 18,1. 15s. 

Clarke.—S f.rpent and Siva Worship, and Mythology in Central 

America, Africa and Asia. By IIvde Clarke, Esq. Svo. sewed. Is. 

Conway— Tire Sacrf,d Anthology. A Book of Ethnical Scriptures. 
ColLted and edited by M. D. Conway. 5th edition. Demy 8s o. cloth, 
pp. xvi. and 480. 1876. 12s. 

Coomara Swamy— The DathAvansa; or, the History of the Tooth- 
Relic of Gotama Buddha. The Pali Text and its Translation into English. 
With Notts. By Sir M. Coomara Swamy, Mudehir. Demy Svo. cloth, pp. 
174. 1874. 10.9. Orf. 

Coomara Swamy.-Tire DathAvansa; or, the History of the Tooth- 
lielic of Gotama Buddha. English Translation only. A\ith Notes. D. my 
Svo. cloth, pp. 100. 1874. 6#. 

Coom-ira Swamy.— Sctta N/pAta; or, the Dialogues and Discourses 
fotamaZldlm. Translated from the Bali, with Intredjmbou and Notes. 
^ Sir l” Coomara Swamy. Cr. Svo. cloth, ; • ud 100. lb,4. 6s. 

Catqti EytBACTS FROM TIIE CORAN IN THE ORIGINAL, WITH ENGLISH 

C0 Ts«“'J:,;“3b, Sir »’.bc r M r ,K.CSX, I.L.D A*- - 
the “ Life of Mahomet.” Crown Svo. cloth, pp. 58. 1880. 6s. hi. 

Cunningham.—T he Boils v Topes ; or, Buddhist Monuments oft jentral 
India: comprising a brief Historical Sketch of the lt.se. hrog^^and Gc, imc 
of Buddliism ; with an Account of the Opening and Cmn.in-ham, 

Groups of Topes around lthii a. By Brev.-MWjr.Alexamk-r j; 

Bengal Engineers. Illustrated with thirty-three Plates. Svo. pp- 
doth. 1851. £2 2 $. 

Da Cunha.-- M> wort: on the History of tiu To^n-hia-'o of 

w m an Es-:iy on the Life and System of Gautama BuddBj J. Gelson 
da Cunua. Svo. cloth, pp. *iv. and 70. With 4 photographs and cuts. 


7s. 67. 
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ds. —]3udditist Birth Stories, See Triibner’s Oriental Series/ r 
page 3. 

Dowson. —Dictionary of Hindu Mythology, etc. See Triibner’s- 
Oriental Series,” pnge 4. 


Dickson.—T he Putimokioia, being the Buddhist Office of the Con¬ 
fession of Priests. The Pali Text, with a Translation, and Notes, by J. F. 
Dickson, M.A. 8vo. sd., pp. 69. 2.?. 


Edkins. —Chinese Buddhism. See “Trubner’s Oriental Series/' 
page 4. 

Edkins.— Religion in China, containing a Brief Account of the 
Three Religions of the Chinese, with Observations on the Prospects of 
Christian Conversion amongst that People. By Joseph Edkins, D.D. Second 
Edition. Post 8vo. cloth, pp. 276. 1878. 7 s. Gd. 

Eitel. — Handbook for the Student of Chinese Buddhism. By the 
Rev. E. J. Eitel, L. M. S. Crown Svo. cloth, pp. viii. and 224. 1870. 18s.. 

Eitel. —Buddhism : its Historical, Theoretical, and Popular Aspects. 
In Three Lectures. By Rev. E. J. Eitel, M.A. Ph.D. Second Edition. 
Demy Svo. sewed, pp. 130. 1873. 5s. 

Examination (Candid) of Theism.— B y Physicus. Post Svo. cloth, pp. 
xviii. and 198. 187S. 7s. Gd. 

Eaber. —A systematical Digest of the Doctrines of Confucius,, 
according to the Analects, Great Learning, and Doctrine of the Mean. 
with an Introduction on the Authorities upon Confucius and Confucianism. 
By Ernst Fader, Rhenish Missionary. Translated from the German by P. 
G. von Mollendorff. 8vo. sewed, pp. viii. and 131. 1875. 12s. Gd. 

Faber. —Introduction to the Science of Chinese Religion. A Critique 
of Max Muller and other Authors. By the Rev. Ernst Fader, Rhenish 
Missionary in Canton. Crown 8vo. stitched in wrapper, pp. xii. and 154. 1880. 

7s. 6 d. 

Faber.—T he Mind of Mencius. See “ Triibncr’s Oriental Series,” p. 4. 


Giles.—R ecord of the Buddhist Kingdoms. Translated from the 
Chinese by H. A. Giles, of H.M. Consular Service. 8vo. sewed, pp. 
X.-T29 5s. 

Giles —Hebrew and Christian Records. An Historical Enquiry 
concerning the Age and Authorship of the Old and New Testaments. By the 
Rev. Dr. Giles, Rector of Sutton, Suriey. Now first published complete, 
2 Vols. Vol. I., Hebrew Records; Vol. II., Christian Records. 8vo. cloth, 
pp. 442 and 440. 1877. 24s. 

Gubematis. —Zoological Mythology; or, the Legends of Aninvds. 
By Angelo m: Guhernatis Professor of Sanskrit and Comparative Literature 
in the 1 nstituto di Studii Superiori e di Perfezionamento at Florence, etc. lu 
2 vols. Svo. pp. xxvi. und 432, vii. and 442. 28s. 

Gulshan I. Raz: Tin: Mystic Rose Garden of Sa’d to din Mahmud 
Shabistaui. The Persian T> rfc, with an English Translation and Notes, chiefly 
Commentary of Muh’trnmcd Bin Taliya Lahiji. By E. U. W HlNFlBtP, 
M.A., late of H.M.B.O.S, 4to. doth, pp. xvi. 9i and 60. 1880. 10s. Gd. 

Hardy._ Christianity and Buddhism Compared. By the late Rev. 

U. Spence Hardy, Hon. Member Royal Asiatic Society. Svo. M. pp. 13S. C*. 

Haug. — The R arsis. See “ Triihner’s Oriental Series,” p. 3. 
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Bug.—T ile Aitarky.v Bjiahmanam of the Rig Veda: containing tho 
Earliest Speculations of the Jiralmians on the meaning of the Sacrificial Prayer3 
and on the Origin, Performance, and Sense of the Rites of the Vedic Religion. 
Edited,Translated, and Explained by Martin Haug, Ph.D., Superintendent of 
Sanskrit Studies in the Poona College, etc., etc. In 2 Vols. Crown Svo. 
Vol. I. Contents, Sanskrit Text, with Preface, Introductory Essay, and a Map 
of the Sacrificial Compound at the Soma Sacrifice, pp. 312. Vol. II. Transla¬ 
tion with Notes, pp. 544. £2 2s. 


Hawken.—U fa-Sastra : Comments, Linguistic and Doctrinal, on 
Sacred and Mythic Literature. By J. D. Hawken. 8vo. cloth, pp.viii. -283. 
7s. fid. 


Hershon. — A Talmudic Miscellany. See “ Triibner’s Oriental 
Series,” p. 4. 

Hodgson. —Essays relating to Indian Subjects. Sec “ Triibner’s 
Oriental Series,” p. 4. 

Inman. — Ancient Pagan and Modern Christian Symbolism Exposed 
and Explained. By Thomas Inman, M.D. Second Edition. With Illustra¬ 
tions. Demy 8vo. cloth, pp. xl. and 148. 1874. 7 s. fid. 

Johnson. —Oriental Religions and tlicir Relation to Universal Reli¬ 
gion. By Samuel Johnson. First Section—India. In 2 Volumes, post 8vo. 
cloth, pp. 408 and 402. 21s 

Journal of the Ceylon Branch of the Royal Asiatic Society.— Eor 

Papers on Buddhism contained in it, see page 11. 

Kistner. —Ruddiia and his Doctrines. A Bibliographical Essay. By 
Otto Kistner. Imperial 8vo., pp. iv. and 32, sewed. 2s. 6d. 

Koran (The) ; commonly called The Alcoran of Mohammed. Trans¬ 
lated into English immediately from the original Arabic. By George Sale, 
Lent. To which is prefixed the Life of Mohammed. Crown 8vo. cloth, pp. 472. 7 s, 

Koran. —Arabic text. Lithographed in Oudh. Eoolscap 8vo. pp. 
502. sewed. Lucknow, a.h. 1295 (1877). 9s. 

Lane. — The Koran. See “ Triibner’s Oriental Series,” p. 3. 

Legge. — Confucianism in Relation to Christianity. A Paper read 
before the Missionary Conference in Shanghai, on May 11, 1877. By Rev. 
James Lkoge, D.D. 8vo. sewed, pp. 12. 1877. If. 6 d . 

Legge. —The Life and Teachings of Confucius. With Explanatory 

5 Notes. By James Legge, D.D. Fifth Edition. Crown Svo. cloth, pp. vi. 
and 333. 1877. 10s. 6 d . 

Legge.— The Life and Works of Mencius. With Essays and Notes. 

By James Legoe. Crowu Svo. cloth, pp. 402. 1875. 12s. 

Legge.—C hinese Classics, v. under “ Chinese, 99 p. 51. 


Leigh. —The Religion of toe World. By H. Stone Leigh. 12mo. 

pp. xii. 66, cloth. 18b9. 2 s . fid. 

Lillie. — Buddha and Early Buddhism. By Authur Lillie (lute Regi¬ 
ment of Lucknow). With numerous Illustrations drawn on Wood by the 
Author. Post Svo. cloth, pp. 366. 1881. 7*. fid. 

M'Clatchie.—C oniucl\n Cosmogony. A Translation (with the 
Chinese Text opposite) of Section 49 Treatise on Cosmogony) of the “ Com- 
pleio Works” ot the Philosopher Cboo-Foo-'lVc. With Kxpluiiatojv Notes by 
the ltev. Th. M'Ci.atchif, M.A. Small 4to. pp. xviii.aud 1G2. 18<4. ] 2 s . 6ti. 
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Is.—Tm: Indian Saint; or, Buddha and Buddhism. — A Sketc 
Historical and Critical. By C. I). B. Mills. 8vo. cl., pp. 192. 7s. Gd. 


Mitra.— Buddha. Gaya, the Hermitage of Sakya Muni. By Bajen- 
dhalai.a Mitra, LL.D., C.I.E. 4to. cloth, pp. xvi. and 258, with 51 Plates. 
187S. £3. 


Muhammed. —The Life of Muhammed. Based on Muhammed Ibn 
Ishak. By Abd El Malik Ibn Hisham. Edited by Dr. Ferdinand WUsten- 
feld. The Arabic Text. 8vo. pp. 1026, sewed. Price 21s. Introduction, 
Notes, and Index in German. 8vo. pp. lxxii. and 266, sewed. 7 s.6d. Each 
part sold separately. 

The text based on the Manuscripts of the Berlin, Leipsic, Gotha and Leyden Libraries, has 
been carefully revised by the learned editor, and printed with the utmost exactness. 

Miiller. — The Hymns of the Big Yeda in the Samhita and Pada 
Texts. Reprinted from the Editio Princept by F. Max . Muller, M.A. 
Membre etrauher de l’lnstitut de France, etc. Second Edition.. With the 
two texts on parallel pages. 2 vols., 8vo, pp. 800-828, stitched in wrapper. 
1877. £1 12*. 


Muir.— Translations from the Sanskrit. See “Triibner’s Oriental 
Series,” p. 3. 

Mnir.— Original Sanskrit Texts — v. under Sanskrit. 

Muir.— Extracts from the Coran. In the Original, with English 
rendering. Compiled by Sir William Mum, K.C.S.I., LL.D., Author of 
“ The Life of Mahomet.” Crown 8vo, pp. viii. and 64, cloth. 1880. 3s. Gd. 

Miiller.— The Sacred Hymns of the Brahmins, as preserved to us 

in the oldest collection of religious poetry, the Ifig-Veda-Senhita, translated and 
explained. By F. Max Muller, M.A., Fellow of All Souls’ College ; Professor 
of Comparative Philology at Oxford. Volume I. Hymns to the Maruts or 
the Storm Gods. 8vo. pp. clii. and 264. 12*. Gd. 

Miiller. — Lecture on Buddhist Nihilism. By E. Max Muller, 
M.A., Professor of Comparative Philology in the University of Oxford; Mem¬ 
ber of the French Institute, etc. Delivered before the General Meeting of the 
Association of German Philologists, at Kiel, 2Sth September, 1869. (Translated 
from the Gei man.) Sewed. 1869. Is. 

Miiller.— Bio Yeda Samhita and Pada Texts. See page 89. 

Newman.— Hebrew Theism. By F. AY. Newman. Boyal 8vo. stiff 
wrappers, pp. viii. and 172. 1874. 4$. 6£ 

Piry .— Le Saint Edit, £tude de Litterature Chinoise. Prepares 
p-r A. Th£ophile Piry, du Service des Douancs Maritimes da Chine. 4to. 
pp. xx. and 320, cloth. 1879. 21*. 

Priaulx — Quasstiones Mosaics: ; or, the first part of the Book of 
Genesis compared with the remains of ancient religions. By Osmond db 
Beauvoir Priaulx. 8vo. pp. viii. and 548, cloth. 12s. 

Bedhouse. — The Mesnuyi. See “ Trubneris Oriental Series,” p. 4. 

Big- Veda Sanhita. —A Collection of Ancient Hindu Hymns. Con¬ 
stituting the First Ashtaka, or Boo 1 - of t3 ■ t; the oldest authori 

the religious and social institutions of the Hindus. Translated from the Original 
8anslcnt by the late H. H. Wilson, M.A. 2nd Ed., with a Postscript by 
Dr. Fitzedward Hall, Vol. I. 8vo. cloth, pp. lii. and 348, price 21s. 
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g-Veda Sanhita.—A Collection of Ancient Hindu Hymns, constitut¬ 
ing the Fifth to Eighth Ashtakas, or books of the Rig-Veda, the oldest 
Authority for the Religious and Social Institutions of the Hindus. Translated 
from the Original Sanskrit by the late Horace Hayman Wilson, M.A., 
F.R.S., etc. Edited by E. B. Cowell, M.A., Principal of the Calcutta 
Sanskrit College. Vol. IV., Ovo., pp. 214, cloth. 14s. 

A few copies of Vols. II. and III. still left. [ Voh. T. and YI. in the Press. 


"<SL 


Sacred Books (The) of the East. Translated by various Oriental 
Scholars, and Edited by F. Max Muller. 

Yol. I. The Upanishads. Translated by F. Max Muller. Part I. The Khan- 
dogya-Upanishad. The Talavakara-Upanishad. The Aitareya-.^ranyaka. 
The Ivaushitaki-Brahmana-Upanishad and the Yagasansyi-Samhita-Upanishad. 
Post Svo. cloth, pp. xii. and 320. 105. Gd. 

Yol. II. The Sacred Laws of the Aryas, as taught in the Schools of Apastamba, - 
Gautama, Yasishtha, and Baudhayaua. Translated by Georg Biihler. Part I. 
Apastamba and Gautama. Post Svo. cloth, pp. lx. and 312. 1879. 10*. Gd. 

Yol. III. The Sacred Books of China. The Texts of Confucianism. Translated 
by James Legce. Part I. The Shti. King. The Religious Portions of the Shih 
King The Hsiao King. Post Svo. cloth, pp. xxxii. and 492. 1879. 12$. Gd. 

Yol. IV. The Zend-Avesta. Part I. Tho Yendidad. Translated by James 
Dnrmesteter. Svo. pp. civ. and 210, cloth. 10s. 6*?. 

Yol. Y. Pahlavi Texts. Part I. The Bundahis, Babman Yast, and Skayast-la- 
Skayast. Translated by E. W. West. 8vo. pp. lxxiv. and 438, cloth. 12$. Gd. 

Yol. YI. Tho Qur’an. Part I. Translated by Professor E. II. Palmer. Svo. 
pp. cxx. and 268, cloth. 10$. 6<f. 

Vol. VII. The Institutes of Vishnu. Translated by Julius Jolly. Svo. pp. xl. 
and 316, cloth. 10$. Gd. 

Vol. VIII. The Bhagavadgitil with other extracts from tho Mahabharata. 
Translated by Kashinath Trunbak Telang. In Preparation . 

Yol. IX. The Qur’an. Part II. Translated by Professor E. H. Palmer. Svo. 
pp. x. and 362, cloth. 10$. Gd. 

Vol. X. The Suttanipata, etc. Translated by Professor Fausboll. 8vo. pp. lvi. 
and 224, cloth. 10$. Gd. 


Yol. XI. The Mahaparinibbana Sutta. The Tevigga Sutta. The Mahfisudassana 
Sutta. The Dhamma-Kakkappavattana Sutta. Translated by T. W. Rhys- 
Davids. In Preparation. 

Schlagintweit.— Buimnissi in Tibet. Illustrated by Literary Docu- 
meats and Objects of Religious Worship. With an Account of the Buddhist 
Systems preceding it in India. By Emil Sciilaointweit, LL.D. With a 
Folio Atlas of 20 Plates, and 20 Tables of Native Prints in the Text. Royal 
8vo., pp. xxiv. and 404. £2 2s. 


Sell —The Faith of Islam. By the Ilev. E. Sell, Fellow of the 
University of Madras. Demy 8vo. cloth, pp. xiv. nud 270. 6s. Gd. 


Sherring.— The Hindoo Pilgrims. By tho Eev. M. A. Sheering, 
Fcap. 8vo. cloth, pp. vi. and 125. 5s. 


Singh.— Sakeee Book 

Religion and Doctrines 
wards into English. 
Author’s photograph. 


; or, the Description of Gooroo (iohin«l Singh’s 

, translated from Gooroo Mukhi inio Uituii, and after- 
By Sirdar Attar Singh, Chief of Bkadour. With the 
Svo. pp. xviii. and 205. Benares, 1873. 15$. 
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ed Ahmad. —A Series of Essays on the Life of Mohammed, 
Subjects subsidiary thereto. By Syed Ahmad Khan Bahador, C.S.I., Author 
of the “ Mohammedan Commentary on the Holy Bible,” Honorary Member of 
the Royal Asiatic Society, and Life Honorary Secretary to the Allygurh Scien¬ 
tific Society. 8vo. pp. 532, with 4 Genealogical Tables, 2 Maps, and a Coloured 
Plate, handsomely bound in cloth. £1 10s. 

Thomas.— Jainism. See page 28. 


Tiele —Outlines of the History of Religion to the Spread of the 
Universal Religions. By C. P. Tiele, Dr. Theol. Professor of the History of 
Religions in the University of Leiden. Translated from the Dutch by J. 
E. Carpenter, M.A. Second Edition. Post 8vo. cloth, pp. xx. and 260. 
1880. 7s. Gd. 

Vishnu-Purana (The) ; a System of Hindu Mythology and Tradition* 

Translated from the original Sanskrit, and Illustrated by Notes derived chiefly 
from other Puranas. By the late II. H. Wilson, M.A., F.R.S., Bodcn Pro¬ 
fessor of Sanskrit iii the University of Oxford, etc.,etc. Edited by Fitzedwaud 
Hall. In G vols. Svo. Yol. I. pp. cxl. and 200; Yol. 11, pp. 313 ; Vol. III., 
pp. 318 ; Vol IV. pp. 346, cloth ; Vol. V.Part I. pp. 39*2, cloth. 10a*. 6r/. each. 
Yol. V., Part 2, containing the Index, compiled by Fitzedward Hall. Svo. cloth, 
pp. 268. 12s. 

Wake. —The Evolution of Morality. Being a History of iho 
Development of Moral Culture. By C. Staniland Wake, author of 
Chapters on Man,” etc. Two vols. Svo. cloth, pp. xvi. and 506, xii. and 174. 
21.9. 


Wilson.—Works of the late Horace Hayman Wilson, M.A., E.It.S.* 
Member of the Royal Asiatic Societies of Calcutta and Paris, andof the Oriental 
^ hoc. of Germany, etc., and Boden Prof, of Sanskrit in the University of Oxford. 
Vols I. and II. Essays and Lectures chiefly outlie Religion of the Hindus, 
by the late II. II. Wilson, M.A., F.R.S., etc. Collected and edited by Dr. 
Reinhold Rost. 2 vols. cloth, pp. xiii. and399, vi. and 416, 21$. 
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COMPARATIVE PHILOLOGY. 

POLYGLOTS. 


Beanies. —Outunes of Indian- Philology. With a Map, showing the 

Distribution of the Indian Languages. By John I3eam.es. Second enlarged and 
revised edition. Crown 8vo. cloth, pp. viii. and 96. 1868. 5s. 

Beames. —A Comparative Grammar op the Modern Aryan Languages 
op India (to wit), Hindi, Panjabi, Sindlii, Gujarati, Marathi, Uriya, and 
Bengali. By John Beames, Bengal C.S., M.R.A.S., &c. 8vo. cloth. Vol. 
I. On Sounds, pp. xvi. and 360. 1872. 16s. Vol. II. The Noun and the 
Pronoun, pp. xii. and 348. 1875. 165. Yol III. The Verb. pp. xii. and 
31b. 1879. 165. 

Bellows. —English Outline Vocabulary, for the use of Students of the 
Chinese, Japanese, and other Languages. Arranged by John Bellows. With 
Notes on the writing of Chinese with Roman Letters. By Professor Summers, 
King’s College, London. Crown 8vo., pp. band 368, cloth. 6s. 

Bellows. —Outline Dictionary,for the use of Missionaries, Explorers, 
and Students of Language. By Max MUu.BR, M.A.,Taylorian Professor in the 
University of Oxford. With au Introduction on the proper use of the ordinary 
English Alphabet in transcribing Foreign Lnngunges. The Vocabulary compiled 
by John Bkllows. Crown 8vo. Limp morocco, pp. xxxi. and 368. 7«v. 6a 7 . 

Caldwell.— A Comparative Grammar op the Drayidian, or South- 
Indian Family oi- Languages. By the Rev. R. Caldwell, LL.D. A 
Second, corrected, and enlarged Edition. Demy 8vo. pp. 805. IS75. 285. 

Calligaris.— Le Comfagnon de Tous, ou Dictionnaire Polyglotte. 

Par leColonel Louis Calligaris, Grand O dicier, etc. (French—Latin—Italian — 
Spanish—Portnguesr—German — English—Modern Greek—Arabic— 1 urkish.) 
2 vols. 4to., pp. 1157 and 740. Turin. jC4 4«. 

Campbell. —Specimens of the Languages of India, including Tribes 
or Bengal, the Central Provinces, and the Eastern Frontier. By Sir G. 
Camprell, M.P. Folio, paper, pp. 308. 1874. £1 1U. Gd. 

Clarke. —-Researches in Pre-historic and Proto-historic Compara¬ 
tive Philology, Mythology, and Archeology, in connexion with the 
Origin of Culture in America and the Accad or Sumerian Families. By IIrow 
Clarke. Demy 8vo, sewed, pp. xi. and 74, 1875, 2s. 6r/. 

Oust. —Languages of tile East Indies. See Triibner’s Oriental 
Series,” page 3. 

Bouse. — Grimm’s Law; A Study : or, Hints towards an Explanation 
of the so-called “ Lautvcrachiebung." To which are added some Remarks «»u 
tho Primitive Indo-European K , and Bevoird A\ p* i d By T. « n March ant 
Dousfi. 8vo. cloth, pp. xvi. and 230. 10*. Get. 

B wight. —Modern Philology ; Its Discovery. History, and Influence. 

Now edition, with Maps, Tabular Views, and an Index. By Benjamin \\ . 
Dwight. ' vo, doib. First *cric«, pp 3G0 ; second furies, 

pp. xi. aud 554. £ 1. 
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—China’s Place in Philology. An Attempt to show that tho 

Languages of Europe and Asia have a Common Origin. By the Rev. Joseph 
Ediuns. Crown 8vo. cloth, pp. xxiii. and 403. 10 s. 6d. 


Ellis. —Etruscan Numerals. By Robert Ellis, B.D. 8vo. sewed, 
pp. 52. 2«. 6^. 

Ellis. —The Asiatic Affinities of the Old Italians. By Robert 
Ellis, B.D., Fellow of St. John’s College, Cambridge, and author of “ Ancient 
Routes between Italy and Gaul.” Crown Svo. pp. iv. 156, cloth. 1870. 5s, 

Ellis. —On Numerals, as Signs of Primeval Unity among Mankind. 
By Robert Ellis, B.D., Late Fellow of St. John’s College, Cambridge. 
Demy Svo. cloth, pp. viii. and 94. 3 s. 6d. 

Ellis. — Pertjvia ScyrnicA. The Quichua Language of Peru : its 
derivation from Central Asia with the American languages in general, and with 
the Turanian and Iberian languages of the Old World, including the Basque, 
the Lycian, and the Pre-Aryan language of Etruria. By Robert Ellis, B.D. 
8vo. cloth, pp. xii. and 219. 1875. 6s. 

English and Welsh Languages.—TnE Influence of the English and 

Welsh Languages upon each other, exhibited in the Vocabularies of the two 
Tongues. Intended to suggest the importance to Philologers, Antiquaries, 
Ethnographers, and others, of giving due attention to the Celtic Branch of tho 
Indo-Geimanic Family of Languages. Square, pp. 30, sewed. 1869. Is. 


Geiger. — Contributions to the History of the Development of the 
Human Race. Lectures and Dissertations. By Lazarus Geiger. Translated 
from the Second German Edition by David Asher, Ph.D. Post 8vo. cloth, 
pp. x. and 156. 1880. 6s. 

Grammatography. — A Manual of Reference to the Alphabets of 
Ancient and Modern Languages. Based on the German Compilation of F. 
Ballhorn. Royal 8vo. pp. 80, cloth. 7s. 6rZ. 

Tht* “Grammatography” is offered to the public as a compendious introduction to the reading 
of the most important am lent and modem language . Simple in its design, it will be consulted 
with advantage by the philological student, the amateur linguist, the bookseller, the corrector of 
tho press, and the diligent compositor. 


ALPHABETICAL INDEX. 


Afghan (or PuBhto). 

Araharic. 

Anglo-Saxon. 

Arabic. 

Arabic Ligatures. 
Aramaic. 

Archaic Characters. 
Armenian. 

A^yinm Cuneiform. 
Bengali. 

Bohemian (Czechian). 
BAgta. 

Burmc e. 

Canarc&Oi (or Carnitac) 
Chineso. 

Coptic. 

Croato-Glagolitic. 
Cufic 


Czcchian(orBohcmian). Hebrew (currentband). Polish. 


Hebrew (Judceo-Ger- Pushto (or Afghan). 
Hungarian. [man). Romaic(MouernGreek 
Illyrian. Russian. 

Irish. Runes. 

Italian (Old). Samaritan. 

Japanese. Sanscrit. 

Javanese. Servian. 

Lettish. Slavonic (Old). 

Mantshu. Sorbian (or Wcndish). 

Median Cuneiform. Swedish. 

Modern Greek (Romaic) Syriac. 

Mongolian. Tamil. 

). GujcratiforGuzzcrattc). Nuraidian Tclugu. 

Hieratic. OldSlavonic(orCyrillic). Tibetan, 


Danish. 

Demotic. 

F.strangelo. 

Ethiopia. 

Etruscan. 

Georgian. 

German. 

Glagolitic. 

Gothic. 

Greek. 

Greek Ligatures. 
Greek (Archaic). 


Hieroglyphics. 
Hebrew. 

Hebrew (Archaic). 


Palmyrenian. 
Persian. 

Persian Cuneiform. 
Phoenician. 


Turkish. 

Walhchian. 

Wcndish (or Serbian"). 
Zend. 


Cyrillic (or Old Slavonic). Hebrew (Rabbinical). 

Handbook of African, Australian, and Polynesian Phi¬ 
lology, a3 represented in the Library of His Excellency Sir George Grey, 
K.C.B., Her Majesty’., High Commissioner of the Cape Colony. Classed, 
Annotated, and Edited by Sir George Grey and Dr. H. I. Bleek. 


Grcy*- 


Yol. I. Part 1.—South Africa. 8vo. pp. 186. 20s. 

Yol. 1. Part 2.—Africa (North of the Tropic of Capricorn), tsvo. pp. 70. 4s. 

Vol. I. P:.rt 3.—Madagascar. Svo. pp. 24. 2s. 

Vol. II. Tart l.—Australia, 8vo. pp. iv. and 44. 3s. 
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Vol. II. 
Yol. II. 


Part 2.—Papuan Languages of the Loyalty Islands and New Hebrides, compris¬ 
ing those of the Islands of Ncngone, Lifu, Aneitum, Tana, and 
others. 8vo. p. 12. la. 

Part 5.—Fiji Islands and Rotuma (with Supplement to Part II., Papuan Lan¬ 
guages, and Part I., Australia). 8vo. pp. 31. 2s. 

Part 4.—New Zealand, the Chatham Islands, and Auckland Islands. 8vo. pp. 
76. 7s. 


Vol. II. Part 4 [continuation ).—Polynesia and Borneo. 8vo. pp. 77-154. 7s. 
Vol. III. Part 1.— Manuscripts and Incunables. 8vo. pp. viii. and 24. 2s. 

Vol. IV. Part 1.—Early Printed Books. England. 8vo. pp. vi. and 266. 12s. 


Gubernatis.— Zoological Mythology; or, the Legends of Animals. 
By Angelo de Gubernatis, Professor of Sanskrit and Comparative Literature 
in the Instituto di Studii Superiori e di Perfezionamento at Florence, etc. In 
2 vols. 8vo. pp. xxxvi. and 432, vii. and 442. *285. 


Hoernle.— A Comparative Grammar of the Gaudtan Language, with 
Special Reference to the Eastern Hindi. Accompanied by a Language Map, 
and a Tablo of Alphabets. By A. F. It. Hoernle. Demy 8vo. pp. 474. 
1880. 185. 

Hunter.— A Comparative Dictionary of the !Non-Aryan Languages of 
India and High Asia. With a Dissertation, Political and Linguistic, on the 
Aboriginal Races. By W. W. Hunter, B A., M.R.A.S., lion. Fell. Ethnol. 
Soc., Author of the “Annals of Rural Bengal,” of H.M.’s Civil Service. 
Being a Lexicon of 144 Languages, illustrating Turanian Speech. Compiled 
from the Hodgson Lists, Government Archives, and Original MSS., arranged 
with Prefaces and Indices in English, French, German, Russian, and Latin. 
Large 4to. cloth, toned paper, pp. 230. 18G9. 425. 

Kilgour. —The Hebrew or Iberian Race, including the Pelasgians, 
the Phenicians, the Jews, the British, and others. By Henry Kilgour. Svo. 
sewed, pp. 70. 1872. 2 s. 6d. 

March. —A Comparative Grammar of the Anglo-Saxon Language ; 
in which its forms are illustrated hy those of the Sanskrit, Greek, Latin, 
Gothic, Okl Saxon, Old Friesic, Old Norse, and Old High-German. By 
Francis A. March, LL.D. Demy 8vo. cloth, pp. xi. and 253. 1877. 105. 

Hotley. — A Comparative Grammar of the French, Italian, Spanish, 
and Portuguese Languages. By Edwin A. Notley. Crown oblong 8vo. 
cloth, pp. xv. and 396. 7s. 6d. 

Oppert. — On the Classification of Languages. A Contribution to Corn- 
Comparative Philology. By G. Oi’PErt. Svo. pp vi. and 146. 1879. 65. 

Oriental Congress. — Heport of the Proceedings of the Second Interna¬ 

tional Congress of Orientalists held in London, 1874. Roy. Svo. paper, pp. 76. 5s. 

Oriental Congress. —Transactions of the Second Session of the 
International Congress of Orientalists, held in London in September, 
1874. Edited by Robert K. Douglas, Honorary Secretary. Demy Svo. 
cloth, pp. viii. ana 456. 21*. 

Pezzi. - Aryan Philology, according to the most recent Researches 
(G)ottolbgia Aria Recentistdma), Remarks Historical and Critical. By 
Domenico Pezzi, Membro della Facolta dc Filosolia e letterc della lv. 
Universit. di Torino. Translated by E. S. Roberts, M.A., Fellow and tutor 
of Gonville and Caius College. Crown Svo. clotl , pp. xvi. and 199. 6s. 

Suyce. — An Assyrian Grammar for Comparative Purposes. Hy A. H. 
Sayce, M.A. 12mo. cloth, pp. xvi. and 188. 1872. 75. 6d. 
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ayce. — The Pmnciples of Cokpasative Philology. By A. 
Sayce, Follow and Tutor of Queen’s College, Oxford. Second Edition. Or. 
8vo. cl., pp. xxxii. and did. 10$. Gd. 

Schleicher. —Compendium of the Compaeative Geammae of tiie Indo- 
European, Sanskrit, Greek, and Latin Languages. By August 
Schleicher. Translated from the Third German Edition by Herbert 
Bendall, B.A., Chr. Coll. Camb. Part I. Grammar. 8vo. cloth, pp. 184. 
7$. Gd. 

Part II. Morphology. 8vo. cloth, pp. viii. and 104. 6$. 


Trunipp. —Geammae of the Pa^to, or Language of the Afghans, com¬ 
pared with the Iranian and North-Indian Idioms. By Dr. Ernest Trumpp. 
8vo. sewed, pp. xvi. and 412. 21$. 


Weber. — Indian Liteeatuee. See u Triibner’s Oriental Series,” p. 3. 
Wedgwood. —On the Origin of Language. By Hensleigh Wedgwood, 

late Fellow of Christ’s College, Cambridge. Fcap. Svo. pp. 172, cloth, os. Gd. 

Whitney. — Language and its Study, with especial reference to the 
Tndo-European Family of Languages. Seven Lectures by W. D. Whitney, 
Professor of Sanskrit, and Instructor in Modern Languages in Yale College. 
Edited with Introduction, Notes, Tables of Declension and Conjugation, 
Grimm's Law with Illustration, and an Index, by the Rev. R. Morris, M.A., 
LL.D. Second Edition. Cr. Svo. cl., pp. sxii. and 318. 1881. os. 

Whitney. — -Language and the Study of Language : Twelve Lectures 
on the Principles of Linguistic Science. By W. D. Whitney. Third Edition, 
augmented by an Analysis. Crown Svo. cloth, pp. xii. and 504. 10$. Gd. 

Whitney. —Oriental and Linguistic Studies. By William Dwight 
Whitney, Professor of Sanskrit and Comparative Philology in Yale College. 
First Series. The Veda; the Avesta; the Science of Language. Cr. Svo. cl., 
pp. x. and 418. 12$. 

Second Scries.—The East and West—Religion and Mythology—Orthography and 
Phonology—Hindli Astronomy. Crown 8vo. cloth, pp. 446. 12$. 
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GRAMMARS, DICTIONARIES, TEXTS, 
AND TRANSLATIONS. 


AFRICAN LANGUAGES. 

Bleek. — A Comparative Grammar of South African Languages. By 
W. H. I. Bleek, Ph.D. Volume I. I. Phonology. II. The Concord. 
Section 1. The Noun. 8vo. pp. xxxvi. and 322, cloth. 18G9. £l 16s. 

Bleek, — A Brief Account of Bushman Polk Lore and other Texts. 
By W. H. I. Bleek, Ph.D., etc., etc. Folio sd., pp. 21. 1875. 2s. Gd. 

Bleek. —Reynard the Fox in South Africa; or, Hottentot Fables, 
translated from the Original Manuscript in Sir George Grey’s Library. 
By Dr. W. II. I. Bleek, Librarian to the Grey Library, Cape Town, Cape 
of Good Hope. In one volume, small 8vo., pp. xxxi. and 94, cloth. 1861. 
3s. 6 d. 

Callaway. —Izinganekwane, Hensumansumane, Hezindaba, Za bantu 

(Nursery Tales, Traditions, and Histories of the Zulus). In their own words, 
with a Translation into English, and Notes. By the liev. Henry Callaway, 
M.D. Volume I., 8vo. pp. xiv. and 378, cloth. Natal, 1S06 and 1867. 1 Gs. 

Callaway. — TnE Religious System of the Amazulu. 

Parti.—Unkulunkulu ; or, the Tradition of Creation as existing among the 
Amazulu and other Tribes of South Africa,in their own words, with a translation 
into English, aud Notes. By the Rev. Canon Callaway, M.D. 8vo. pp. 128, 
sewed. 18G8. 4s. 

Part II.—Amatongo; or, Ancestor Worship, as existing among the AmnzUlu, in 
their own words, with a translation into English, and Notes. By the Rev. 
Canon Callaway, M.D. 1S69. 8vo. pp. 127. sewed. ISO'P. 4.v. 

Part III.—LinyaugaZokubula; or, Divination, n.^ existing among the Amnzulu, in 
their own words. With a Translation into English, and Notes. By the Rev. 
Canon Callaway, M.D. 8vo. pp. 150, sewed. 1870. 4 s. 

Part IV.—Abatakati, or Medical Magic and Witchcratt.8vo.pp. 40, sewed. Is. GJ, 

Christaller. — A Dictionary, English, Tshi, (Asante), Akra ; Tshi 

(Chwee). comprising as dialects Ak&n (Ashnttf, Aktfm, Akuapem, etc.) and 
Funt<5; Akra (Accra), connected with Adangme; Gold Coast, West Africa. 
Enyixesi, Twi nc Nkran J Enlisi, Otaui ke Gd 

nsem - asekyere - iihrinm. ' wiomoi - aSiSitfcomy- wolo. 

By the Rev. J. G. Chhistallbr, Rev. C. W. Looheu, Rev. J. Zimmhumann, 
lbmo. 7s. Gd. 

Christaller.—A Grammar of the Asante and Fan n: Language, called 
Tshi (Chwee, Twi) : based on the Akuapem Dialect, with reference to the 
other (Akan and Faute) Dialects. By Rev. J. G. Chiustalluu. 8vo. pp, 
xxiv. end 203. 1875. 10s. GJ. 
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Dtjlilie. —The Four Gospels in Zulu. By the Bev. J. L. Dohne, 

Missionary to the American Board, C.F.M. 8vo. pp. 200,cloth. Pietermaritz¬ 

burg, I860. 5s. 


Diikne.—A Zumj-Kai’iu Dictionary, etymologically explained, with 

copious Illustrations and examples, preceded by an introduction on the Zulu- 
Kafir Language. By the Rev. J. L. Doune. Iloyal 8vo. pp. xiii. and 418, 
sewed. Capetown, 1857. 21s. 


Grey. —Handbook of African, Australian, and Polynesian Phi¬ 
lology, as represented in the Library of His Excellency Sir George Grey, 
K.C.B., Her Majesty’s High Commissioner of the Cape Colony. Classed, 
Annotated, and Edited by Sir George Grey and Dr. H. I. Bleek. 


Vol. I. 
Vol. I. 
Vol. I. 
Vol. IT. 
Vol. II. 


Vol. II. 
Vol. II. 


Tart 1.—South Africa. 8vo. pp. 186. 20s. . 

Part 2.—Africa (North of the Tropic of Capricorn). 8vo. pp. 70. As. 

Part 3.—Madagascar. 8vo. pp. 24. 5s. 

Parti.—Australia. 8vo. pp. \r. nnd 44. 

Part 2.—Papuan Languages of the Loyalty Islands and New Hebrides, compris¬ 
ing those of the Islands of Ncngone, Lifu, Aneitum, Tumi, aud 
others. 8vo. pp. 12. 1#. _ T 

Part 3.—Fiji Islands and Rotuma (with Supplement to Part II , Tapuan Lan¬ 
guages, and Tart I., Australia). 8vo. pp. 31. 2s. 
part 4.—New Zealand, the Chatham Islands, and Auckland Islands. 8vo. pp. 


76. 7s. 

Vol. II. I’art 4 (continuation).— Polynesia and Borneo. 8vo. pp. 77-154. 7s. 

Vol. III. Part 1. —Manu cript3 and Incunables. 8vo. pp. viii. and 24. 2s. 

Vol. IV. Part 1.—Early Printed Books. England. 8vo. pp. vi. and 2CG. 12s. 


—The Tsizulu : a. Grammar of the Zulu Language ; accompanied 
with an Historical Introduction, also with an Appendix. By Rev. Lewis Grout, 
8vo. pp. lii. and 432, cloth. 21s. 


Krapf. —Dictionary of the Suahili Language. Compiled by the 
Rev. Dr. L. Krapf, Missionary of the Church Missionary Society in East 
Africa. With an Appendix, containing an Outline of a Suahili Grammar. 
Medium 8vo. cloth. U n preparation . 


Steere. —Short Specimens of the Yocabularies of Three Un¬ 
published African Languages (Gindo, Zaramo, and Angazidja). Collected 
by Edward Steere, LL.D. 12mo. pp. 20. Gd. 

Steere. —Collections for a Handbook of the Nyamwezi Language, 
as spoken at Unyanyembe. By Edward Steere, LL.D. Fcap. cloth, pp. 100. 
Is. 6c?. 

Tindall. — A Grammar and Vocabulary of the Namaqua-IIottentot 
Language. By Henry Tindall, Wesleyan Missionary. 8vo. pp. 124, sewed. 6*. 

Zulu Izaga; That is, Proverbs, or Out-of-the-Way Sayings of the 
Zulus. Collected, Translated, and interpreted by n Zulu Mis'ionary. Crown 
8vo. pp. iv. and 32, sewed. 2s. Gd.. With Appendix, pp. iv. and 60, sewed. 3$. 


AMERICAN LANGUAGES. 

Byington.— Grammar of the Choctaw Language. By the Rev. Cyrus 

ByiNGTON. Edited from the Original MSS. in l ibrary of the American 
Philosophical Society,by D. <>. Brjnto.v, M.D. Cr. Svo. sewed, pp. 66. 7s. 6 d . 

Ellis.— Peru VIA. Scythica. The Quichua Language of Peru: its 
derivation from Central Asia with the American languages in i ncral, and with 
the Turanian and Iberian languages of the Old World," including the Basque, 
the Lycian, and the Pre-Aryan language of Etruria. By Robert Ellin, B.D. 
8 vo. cloth, pp. xii. and 219. 1876. 65 . 
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WSe.—A Grammar of the Ceee Language. With which is com¬ 
bined an analysis of the Chippewav Dialect. By Joseph IIowse, Esq., 
F.R.G.S. Ovo. pp. xx. and 321, cloth. 7s. 6d. 


"Markham. —Ollanta: A Drama in the Quicuua Language. Text, 
Translation, and Introduction, By Clements R. Markham, F.R.G.S. Crown 
8vo., pp. 128, cloth. 7s. 6d. 

Matthews. —Ethnology and Philology of the Hidatsa Indians. 
By Washington Matthews, Assistant Surgeon, U.S. Array. 8vo. cloth. 
£1 11*. 6d. 

Contents: -Ethnography, Philology, Grammar, Dictionary, and English-Hidatsa Vocabulary. 

Nodal. — Los Vinculos de Ollanta y Cusi-TCcuyllor. Drama en 
Quichua. Obra Compilada y Espurgada con la Version Castellana al Frente 
dc su Testo por el Dr. Jose Fernandez Nodal, Abogado de los Tribunates 
de Justicia de la Reptiblica del PcrG. Bajo los Auspicios de la Itedentora 
Sociedad de Filfmtropos para Mejoror la Suerte de los Aborijencs Peruauos. 
Roy. 8vo. bds. pp. 70. 1874. 7s. 6d. 

Hodal.—E lementos de GbamAtica QuicnuA 6 Idioma de los Yncas. 

Bajo los Auspicios de la Itedentora, Sociedud de Filantropos para mejorar la 
suerte de los Aborijencs Peruanos. Por el Dr. Jose Fernandez Nodal, 
Abogado de los Tribunates de Justicia de la Repdblica del Perd. Royal 8vo. 
cloth, pp. xvi. and 441. Appendix, pp. 9. £1 1*. 


•Ollanta: A Drama in the Quiohua Language. See under Markham 

and under Nodal. 

Pimentel. — Cuadro desceiptivo y comparatiyo de las Lexguas 
Indigenas de Mexico, o Tratado de Filologia Mexicana. Par Francisco 
Pimentel. 2 Edicion unica completa. 3 Volsurao 8vo. Mexico, 1875. 
£2 2 *. 

Thomas. —The Theory and Practice of Creole Grammar. By J. J. 
Thomas. Portof Spain (Trinidad), 1869. 1 vol. 8vo. bds. pp. viii. and 135. 12*. 


ANGLO-SAXON. 


March. — A Comparative Gram .mar of the Anglo-Saxon Langtage ; 
in which its forms arc illustrated by those of the Sanskrit, Greek, 1. .tin, Gothic, 
Old Saxon, Old Fricsic, Old Norse, and Old High-German. By Francis A. 
March, LL.D. Demy 8vo. cloth, pp. xi. and 253. 1877. 10*. 

Rask.—A Grammar of the Anglo-Saxon Tongue. From the Danish 
of Erasmus llask, Professor of Literary History in, and Librarian to, the 
University of Copenhagen, etc. By Benjamin Tiiokvb. Second edition, 
corrected and improved. 18mo. pp. 200, cloth. 5s. 6ii. 

Wright. —Anglo-Saxon and Old-English Vocabularies, Illustrating 
the Condition and Manners of our Forefathers, as well as the Hud rv of 'he 
Forms of Elementary Education, and of the Languages spoken in thu Island 
from the Tenth Ceutury to the Fifteenth. Edited by Thomas Wright, Esq., 
M.A., F.8.A., etc. Second Edition, edited, collated, und com eted lo Richard 
Wulcker. [In (he press. 
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ARABIC. 

Ahlwardt.—T iie JDivXns of the Six Ancient Arabic Poets, Enndbiga, 

’Antara, Tarafa, Zuhair, ’Algama, and Imruolgais; chiefly according to the 
MSS. of Paris, Gotha, and Leyden, and the collection of their Fragments: with 
a complete list of the various readings of the Text. Edited by W. AhlwaudT, 
8 vo. pp. xxx. 310, sewed. 1870. 12s. 

Alif Lallat wa Lailat. — The Arabian Nights. 4 vols. 4to. pp. 495, 
493, 442, 434. Cairo, a.u. 1279 (1862). £3 3 s. 

This celebrated Edition of the Arabian Nights is now, for the first time, offered at a prico 
which makes it accessible to Scholars of limited means. 

Athar-ul-Adhftr —Traces op Centuries; or, Geographical and Historical 
Arabic Dictionary, by Selim Knunr and Slum Sh-hade. Geographical 
Parts I. to IV., Historical Parts I and II. 4to. pp. 788 and 384. Price 
7 8. 6cl. each part. [/>» course of publication. 

Badger.—A n Enolish-Arabic Lexicon, in which the equivalents for 
English words and Idiomatic Sentences are rendered into literary and colloquial 
Arabic. By George Percy Badger, D.C.L. 4 to. clotli, pp. xii. and 1248. 
1880. £9 9 8. 

Butrus-al-Bustfiny. — L r Jfx^\ An Arabic Encrlopeedia 

of Universal Knowledge, by Butkus-al-Bustany, the celebrated compiler 
of Mohit ul Mohit and Katr ei Mohit ( U. <X \ 

This work will be completed in from 12 to 15 Vols., of which yols. I. to III. 
are ready, Voh I. contains letter 1 to ; Vol. II. C-Jl to j\ \ Vol. III. 
f to Vol. IV. cl to lJ\ Small folio, cloth, pp. 800 cach.^ £1 11s. Qd. 
per Vol. 

Cotton.—A rabic Primer. Consisting of 180 Short Sentences contain¬ 
ing 30 Primary Words prepared according to the Vocal System of Studying 
Language. By General Sir Arthur Cotton, K.C.S.l. Cr. 8vo. cloth, pp. 
38. 2a. 

Hassoun. —Tin; Diwan of Batik Tai. An Old Arabic Poet d the 

Sixth Century of the Christian Era. Edited by It. Hassoun. With Illustra¬ 
tions. 4to. pp. 43. 3a. 6d. 

Jami, Mulla. — Sara man L Absal. An Allegorical Romance; being 
one of the Seven^ Poems entitled the Haft Aiirung of Mulla JamT, now first 
edited from the Collation of Eight Manuscripts in the Library of the India 
House, and in private collections, with various readings, by Forces 
FaLOokbk, M.A., M.R.A.S. 4to. cloth, pp. 02. 1850. 7s. Od . 

Koran (The). Arabic text, lithographed in Oudh, a.h. 1284 (18G7). 

16mo. pp. 942. 9s. 

Koran (The) ; commonly called The Alcoran of Mohammed. 
Translated into English immediately from the original Arabic. By George 
Sall\ Gent. To which is prefixed the Life of Mohammed. Crown 8vo. cloth, 
pp. 472. 7s. 

Koran.—E xtracts from the Goran in tiie Original, with English 
J? knocking. Compiled by Sir William Muir, K.C.S.I., LL.D., Author of 
the 44 Life of Mahomet.” Crown 8vo. pp. 58. cloth. 1880. 3.?. 6d. 

Ko- ran (Selections from the).-—Sue ** Triibnor’s Oriental Series.” p. 3. 

Leitner. —Inieobuction to a Philosophical Grammar of Arabic. 
Being an Attempt to Discover a bow Simple Principles in Arabic Grammar. 
By G. W. Lbitnbr. 8vo. sewed, pp. 52 Lahort. 4s. 
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irley. — A Descriptive Catalogue of the Historical Manuscripts 
in the ARABIC and Persian Languages preserved in the Library of the Royal 
Asiatic Society of Great Britain and Ireland. By William H. Morley, 
M.R.A.S. 8vo. pp. viii. and 160, sewed. London, 1854. 2 a*. Or/. 


Muhammed.—Tm: Life of Muhammed. Based on Muharamerl Ibn 
Ifihnk. By Abd El Malik Ibn Ilisham. Edited by Dr. Ferdinand Wustln- 
tf.ld. The Arabic Text. 8vo. pp. 1026, sowed. Price 21s. Introduction, 
Xot< , and Index in German. 8vo. pp. lxxii. and 266, sowed. 7s. 6rf. Each 
part sold separately. 

The text b;ised on the Manuscripts of the Berlin. Leipsic, Gotha and Leyden Libraries, has 
"been carefully revised by the learned editor, and printed with the utmost exactness. 

Hewman.—A Handbook of Modern Arabic, consisting of a Practical 
Grammar, with numerous Examples, Dialogues, and Newspaper Extracts, in a 
European Type, By F. W. Newman. Emeritus Professor of University 
College, London; formerly Fellow of Balliol College, Oxford. Tost 8vo. pp. 
xx. and 192, cloth. London, 1866. 6 a*. 


Newman. — A Dictionary of Modern Arabic — 1 . Anglo-Arabic 

Dictionary. 2. Anglo-Arabic Vocabulary. 3. Arabo-English Dictionary. By 
F. W. Newman, Emeritus Professor of University College, London. In 2 
vols. crown Svo., pp. xvi. and 376—464, cloth. £1 D. 


Palmer. —The Song of the Heed; and other Tieces. By E. H. 
Palmer, M.A., Cambridge. Crown 8vo. cloth, pp. 208. 1876. 5s. 

Among the Content^ will be found translations from Hafiz, from Omer el Klieiy&m, and 
from other Persian as well as Arabic poets. 

Palmer. —Hindustani, Persian, and Arabic Grammar Simplified. 
B. E. II. Palmer. M.A., Professor of Arabic at the University of Cambridge, 

! Examiner in Hindustani for II.M. Civil Service Commissioners. < 

Rogers.—N otice on tiie Dinars of tiie Abbasside Dynasty. By 
Edward Tiiomas Rogers, late H.M. Consul, Cairo. Svo. pp. 44, 'with a 
Map and four Autotype Plates. 5s. 

Schemeil. — El Mubtaker; or, First Born. (In Arabic, printed at 

Beyrout). Containing Five Comedies, called Comedies of Fiction, on Hopes 
and Judgments, in Twenty-six Poems of 1092 Verses, showing the .^evrii Stages 
of Life, from man’s conception unto his death and burial. By Emin Iimuini 
Schemfil. In one volume, 4to. pp. 166, sewed. 1870. os. 

Syed Ahmad. — A Series or Essays on the Life of Mohammed, and 
Subjects subsidiary thereto. By Svi:i> Ahmad Kuan Bahadou, C.S.I., Author of 
tho Mohammedan Commentary on the Holy Bible,” Honorary Member oi the 
Royal A>\ itic Society, and Life* Honorary Secretary t«> the Allygurh Scientific 
Society. Bvo. pp. 632, with 4 Gtonen’ogioal Tables, 2 Maps, ami a Coloured 
Plate, handsomely bound in cloth. 1870. £1 10$. 


ASSAMESE. 


Bronson. —A Dictionary in As*.\mf>h and Eygluh. Compiled by 
M Bronson, American Baptist Missionary. 8vo. calf, pp. viii. “and 609. £2 2s. 
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ASSYRIAN (Cuneiform, Accad, Babylonian). 



Budge. —Assyrian Texts, Selected and Arranged, with Philologies 
Notes. By Ernest A. Budge, M.R.A.S., Assyrian Exhibitioner, Christ’' 
College, Cambridge. (New Volume of the Archaic Classics.) Crown 4to. cloth 
pp. viii. and 44. 1880. 7s. Gd. 

Bupge. — TnE History of Esarhaddon. See u Trubner 1 s Oriental 
Series,” p. 4. 

Catalogue (A), of leading Books on Egypt and Egyptology, and on 
Assyria and Assyriology, to be had at the affixed prices, of Trubner and Co. pp. 
40. 1880. Is. 

Clarke. — Researches in Pre-historic and Proto-historic Compara¬ 
tive Philology, Mythology, and AitciiiEOLOGY, in connexion with the- 
Origin of Culture in America and the Accad or Sumerian Families. By Hyde 
Clarke. Demy 8vo. sewed, pp. xi. and 74. 1875. 2s. 6tf. 

Cooper.—An Archaic Dictionary, Biographical, Historical pnd Mytho¬ 
logical ; from the Egyptian and Etruscan Monuments, and Papyri. By W. It. 
Cooper. London, 1876. Svo. cloth. 15$. 

Hincks. — Specimen Chapters of an Assyrian Grammar. By the 
late Rev. E. Hincks, D.D., lion. M.R.A.S. 8vo., sowed, pp. 44. Is. 

Lenormant (F.) —Chaldean Magic; its Origin and Development. 
Translated from the French. With considerable Additions by the Author.. 
London, 1877. 8vo. pp. 440. 12s. 

Luzzatto. —Grammar of the Biblical Chaldaic Language and the 
Talmud Babylonical Idioms. By S. D. Luzzatto. Translated from the 
Italian by J. S. Goldammer. Cr. Svo. cl., pp. 122. 7s. Gd. 

Rawlinson. — Notes on the Early History of Babylonia. By 
Colonel Rawlinson, C.B. Svo. sd., pp. 48. Is. 

Rawlinson. — A Commentary on the Cuneiform Inscriptions of 
Babylonia and A .^yria, including Readings of the Inscription on the Ninorud 
Obelisk, and Brief Notice of the Ancient Kings of Nineveh and Babylon, 
by Major H. C. Rawlinson. 8vo. pp. 84, sewed. Loudon, 1850. 2s. Gd. 

Rawlinson. —Inscription of Tiglath Pileser I., King of Assyria, 
b.c. 1150, U3 translated by Sir II. Rawlinson, Fox Talbot, Esq., Dr. Hincks 
and Dr. Oppert. Published by the Royal Asiatic Society. 8vo. sd., pp. 74. 2s- 

Rawlinson. — O utlines of Assyrian History, from the Inscriptions of 
Nineveh. By Lieut. Col. Rawlinson, C.I3., followed by some Remarks by 
A. H. Layaud, Esq., D.C.L. 8vo., pp. xliv., sewed. London, 1852. Is. 

Records of the Past: being English Translations of the Assyrian and 
the Egyptian Monuments. Published under tho cr;notion of the Society ,ul 
Biblical Archaeology. Edited by S. Birch. Yols. 1 to 9. 1874 to 1879. 

£1 11s. Gd. or 3s. Sd. each vol. 

_ TnE Same. Yol. I. Assyrian Texts, 1. Crown 8vo. cloth. 3s. Gd. 

Contknts: [Second Edition.) Inscription of Bimmon-Nirtri; Monolith Inscription of 
■',irn-.-niinraou; Babylonian Kxorc; nr; Private V. : ill of Sennacherib; Assyrian Private 
Fun tract Tablets; AS'vriim Astronomical Tablets; Assyrian Calendar; Tables of Adrian 
Y.'- irin and Measures By Ri v. A. II. S.iyoc, M.A.- Inscription of T hamraurabi; BM- 
lino’c ryllndor of Sennacherib; Taylor’s Cylinder of Sennacherib; Legend uf tho Descent 
of 1’htur. By H. Fo:t Talbot, Annuls of Ansurbcmipal (Cylinder A). By Gcorere 

Smith.—BehNUm Inscription of Darius. By Sir Henry Rawlinson, K.C.B., D.C.L.—Liets 
of further Texts, Assyrian and Egyptian.* Selected by George Smith and P. Le Page 
Itccouf. 
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-The Same. Vol. III. Assyrian Texts, 2. Crown 8vo. cloth. 3s. Gd . 

Contents: Early Ilistory of Babylonia. By George Smith.- Tablet of Aneicnt Accadian 
Laws; Synchronous History of Assyria and Babylonia; Kurkh Inscription of Shalmaneser; 
An Accadian Liturgy; Babylonian Charms. By Rev. A. H. Sayce, M.A.—Inscription of 
As&ur-nasir-pal. By Rev. J. M. Rodvrell. M.A.—Inscription of Esurliaddon; Second 
Inscription of Esarhaddon; Sacred Assyrian Poetry. By H. F. Talbot, F.E.S.—List of 
further Texts. 


- - The Same. Vol. V. Assyrian Texts, 3. Crown 8vo. cloth. 3s. 6d. 

Contents : Legend of the infancy of Sargina I.; Inscription of Nabonidus. Inscription 
of Darius at Nakshi-Rustam; War of the Seven Evil Spirits asrainst Ilcaven. By II. F. 
Talbot, F.R.S.— ascription of Tiglath-Pilcsor I. By Sir Henry Rawlinson, K.C.B., D.C.L., 
etc. Black Obelisk Inscription of Shalmaneser II.; Accadian Hvmn to Istar; Tables 
of Omens. By Rev. A. H. Sayce, M.A.—Inscription of Tiglath-Pileser II.; Inscription of 
Nebuchadnezzar; Inscription of NeriglLzar. By Rev. J. M. Itodwell, M.A. — Early 
History of Babylonia, Part II. By George Smith.— List of further Texts. 

— - The Same. Vol. VII. Assyrian Texts, 4. Crown 8vo. cloth. 35. Gd. 

Contents: Inscription of Agu-kak-rimi; Legend of the Tower of Babel. By W. St. 
Chad Boscawen. —Standard Inscription of Ashur-akb-bal; Monolith of Ashur-akh-bal: A. 
Prayer and a Vision; Senkereh Inscription of Nebuchadnezzar; Biiz-Niinrud Inscription 
of Nebuchadnezzar ; The Revolt in Heaven. By H. Fox Talbot, F.R.S.— Annals of Sargon; 
Susian Texts; Median Version of the Bchistun Inscription; Three Assyrian Deed?." Bv 
Dr. Julius Oppert. Bull Inscription of Sennacherib. 'By Rev. J. M. 'Rodwell, M.A.— 
Ancient Babylonian Moral and Political Precepts; Accadian Penitential Fsalm; Baby¬ 
lonian Sai:<U’ Calendar. By Rev. A. II. Sa>ce, M.A.—Eleventh Tublet of the Izdubar 
Legends. By the late George Smith.— Lists of further Texts. 

— - The Same. Vol. IX. Assyrian Texts, 5. Crown 8vo. cloth. 3s. Gd t 

Contents: Great Inscription in the Palace of Khorsabad; Inscriptions of the Persian* 
Monarchs; Inscription on the Sarcophagus of King Esmunazar. By Prof. Dr. Julius 
Oppert.— 'The Bavian Inscription of Sennacherib. Bv Theophilus Goldridge Pinches — 
Inscription of Mcrodaeh Baladan III. By Rev. J. M*. Rodwell, M.A.— Annals of A— mr- 
banipal. By tlio lale George Smith.—Babylonian Public Documents. By MM. Oppert and 
Monant.—Chaldean Accouut of the Creation; Ishtur and Izdubar: The Fight between 
Bei and the Dragon. By H. Fox Talbot, F.R.8. The Twelfth Izdubar Legend. Br 
William St. Chad Boscawen — Accadian Poem on the Seven Evil Spirits; Fragment of an 
Assyrian Prayer after a Bad Dream. By the Rev. A. II. Sayce.—Lists of further Texts. 

- The Same. Vol. XI. Assyrian Texts, 6. Crown 8vo. cloth. 35. Gd. 

Contents : Inscription of Rimmon-Nivari I. By Rev. A. H. Sayce.—Record oi a 
Hunting Expedition. By Rev. W. Houghton.—Inscription of Aesur-izir-pal. By W. 
Booth Finlay. Bull Inscription of Khorsabad. By Prof. Dr. Julius Oppert.—Inscription 
of the Harem of Khorsabad. By Prof. Dr. Julius Oppert. Texts on the Foundation-Mono 
of Khorsabad. By Prof. Dr. Julius Oppert.—Babylonian Legends found at Khorsabad. 
By Prof. Dr. Juhus Oppert.— Nebbi Yunus Inscription of Sennacherib By Ernest A. 
Budge.—Oracle of Istar of Arbcla. ByTheo. G. Pinches.—Report Tablets. By Tbeo. G. 
Pinohes.—Texts relating to the Fall of the Assyrian Empire. By Rev. A. II. Savce.— 
The Egtbi Tablets. By Theo. G. Pinches.—The Defence of a Magistrate fal < . 

By IT. Fox Talbot, F.U.8.—Tho Latest Assyrian Inscription. By Prof. i)r. Julius 
Oppcrc.—Ancient Babylonian Legend of the* Creation. By Rev. A. H. Say \ . —The 
Overthrow* of Sodom and Gomorrah. By Rev. A. II. Sayce. — Chaldean Hymns t'» i'nc 
Sun. By Francois Lcnorman.—Two Accadian Hymn*. By Rev. A. IF SayeV.— \s?yn;m 
Incantations to Fire and Water. By Erne a A. Budge— Assyrian Tribute Lists By 
Rev. A. H. Sayce.— Assyrian Fragment on Geography. By R.v. A. II. Sayce.- Accadian 
Proverbs and Songs. By Rev. A. II. Sayce.--Assyrian Fragments. By J. HulcWy.— 
The Moabite Stone. By C. D, Ginsburg, LL.D. 

Henan. —An Essay on the Age and Antiquity of Ttie Book of 
Nabathjean Agriculture. To which is added an Inaugural Lecture on ihe 
Position of the Shemitic Nations in tho Ilistory of Civilization. By M. EiiNt.Br 
Henan, Membredel’Institut. Crown 8vo., pp.xvi. and 148, cloth. 3$. Gd. 

Sayce. —An Assyrian Grammar for Comparative Purposes. By 
A. H. Sayce, M.A, 12mo. cloth, pp. xvi. and 1S8. 1872. 7 s. Gd. 

Sayce. — An Elementary Grammar and Reading Book of tho U-yiian 
Language, in the Cuneiform Character : containing the most corn [dote Syllabary 
yet extant, and which will ei'rvo also as a Vocabulary of both Accadian uud 
Aasyriau. Londou, 1876. 4to. cloth. 9s. 

Sayce. — Lectures upon tho Assyrian Langungo and Syllabary 
London, 1877. Large 8vo. 9 j. Gd. 
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yce. —Babylonia:; Literature. Lectures. London, 1877. Svo. 4s. 

Smith - The Assyrian Epoxym Canon ; containing Translations of the 

Documents of the Comparative Chronology of the Assyrian and Jewish King¬ 
doms, from the Death of Solomon to Nebuchadnezzar. J3y E. Seith. London. 
1876. 8vo. 9s. 


AUSTRALIAN LANGUAGES. 

Grey.— Handbook: uf African, Australian, and Polynesian Phi¬ 
lology, as represented in the Library of li is Excellency Sir George Grey, 
Her Majesty's High Commissioner of the Capo Colony. Classed, 
Annotated, and Edited by Sir George Grey and Dr. H. I. Blbek. 

Vol. I. Part 1.— South Africa. 8vo. pp. 186. 205. 

Vol. I. Part 2.—Africa (North of the Tropic of Capricorn). 8vo. pp. 70. 15 

Vol. 1. Part 3.— Madagascar. Svo. pp. 24 15. 

Vol. II. Part 1.— Australia. Svo. pp. iv. and 41. 35. 

Vol. II. Part 2.—Papuan Languages of the Loyalty Islands and New Hebrides, compris¬ 
ing those of the Islands of Nengone, Lifu, Aneitum, Tana, and 
other3. Svo. pp. 12. 1;. 

Vol. II. Part 3.— Fiji Islands and Itotuma (with Supplement to Part II., Papuan Lan¬ 
guages, and Part I., Australia). Svo. pp. 34. 25. 

Vol. II. Part 4.— New Zealand, the Chatham Islands, and Auckland Islands. 8vo. pp. 
7G. 7 8. 

Vol. 11. Part 4 (continnation).— Polynesia and Borneo. 8vo. pp. 77-154. 7 s. 

Vol. 111. Part 1. —Manuscripts and Incunables. 8vo. pp. viiL and 24. '2s. 

VoL IV. Purt 1.— Early Printed Books. England. Svo. pp. vi. and 2C6. 12s. 

Eitiley. — 1vAmilar6i, and other Australian Languages. By tlio 
Ib v. William Ridley, M.A. Second Edition. Revised and enlarged by the 
Author; with Comparative Tables of Words from twenty Australian Languages, 
and Songs, Traditions, Laws, and Customs of the Australian Raco. Small 4 to., 
cloth, pp. vi. and 172. 1877. 10$. 6d. 


BENGALI. 

Browne. —A IUngLlt Primer, in Homan Character. By J. F. Browne, 
Ti.C.S. Crown 8vo. pp. 32, cloth. 1881. 25, 

Yates. —A Bengali Grammar. By the late Hev. W. Yates, D.T). 
Reprinted, with improvements, from his Introduction to the Bengali Language. 
Edited by I. Wenger. Reap. Svo. bds, pp. iv. and 150. Calcutta, 1864. 3s. 6d. 


BRAHOE. 

Bellow. —From the Indus to the Tigris. A Narrative ; together with 
i -v •' r with a Synoptical Grammar and Vocabulasy of the Brahoc language. 
Sue p. 19. 


BURMESE. 

Hough’s General Outlines of Geography (in Burmese). Ite-writtcn 
and Charged by Rev. .Tas. A. Haswf.ll. Largo Svo. pp. 368. Rangoon, 
1674. 95. 

Jutlson. —A Dictionary, English and Burmese, Burmese and English. 

By A. Judhox. 2 vols. 8vn. pp. iv. nud 968, and viii. and 786. £3 3s. 

Bloan.— A Practical Method with the Burmese Language. By W. 
H. Sloan. Large 8vo. pp. 232. Rangoon, 1876. 121. Gd. 
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CHINESE. 

Baldwin. — A Manual of the Foochow Dialect. By Her. C. C. 

Baldwin, of the American Board Mission. 8vo. pp. viii.-256. 18s. 

Beal. —The Buddhist Tripitaka, as it is known in China and Japan. 
A Catalogue and Compendious Report. By Samuel Beal, B.A. Folio, sewed, 
pp. 117. 7s. 6d. 

Beal.— Tnu Dhammapada. See “Triibner’s Oriental Series,” page 3. 
Chalmers. —The Speculations on Metaphysics, Polity, and Modality 
of “ The Old Philosopher” Lau Tsze. Translated from the Chinese, with 
an Introduction by John Chalmers, M.A. Fcap. Syo. cloth, xx. and 62. 4s. 6d. 

Chalmers. — Tnn Origin of tite Chinese ; an Attempt to Trace the 
connection of the Chinese with Western Nations, in their Religion, Superstitions, 
Arts Language, and Traditions. By John Chalmers, A.M. Foolscap Syo. 
cloth, pp. 78. 5s . 

Chalmers. — A Concise Khanh-hsi Chinese Dictionary. By the Rev. 
J. Chalmers, LL.D., Canton. Three Vols. Royal Gvo. bound in Chinese- 
style, pp. 1000. £1 10*. 

China Review; or, Notes and Queries on the Far East. Pub¬ 
lished bi-monthly. Edited by E. J. Eitel. 4to. Subscription, £\ 10s. 
per volume. 

Dennys. —A Handbook of the Canton Vernacular of the Chinese 
Language. Being a Series of Introductory Lessons, for Domestic and 
Business Purposes. By N. B. Dennys, M.Il.A.S., Ph.D. 8vo. cloth, pp. 4 
105, and 31. £l 10*. 

Dennys. —The Folk-Lore of China, and its Affinities with that of 

the Aryan and Semitic Races. By N. B. Dennys, Ph.D., F.R.G.S., M.H.A S., 
author of ** A Handbook of the Canton Vernacular,” etc. 8vo. cloth, pp. 1G8. 
10s. 6d. 

Doolittle. —A Vocabulary and Handbook of the Chinese Language. 

Romanized in the Mandarin Dialect. In Two Volumes comprised iu Three, 
arts. By Rev. Justus Doolittle, Author of ‘‘Social Life of thb Chinese." 
Vol. I. 4to. pp. Yin. and 548. Vol. II. Parts II. and III., pp. vii. and 695. 
£1 11*. Gd. each vol. 

Douglas. —Chinese Language and Literature. Two Lectures de¬ 
livered at the Royal Institution, by R. K. Douglas, of the British Museum* 
and Professor of Chinese at King's College. Cr. 8vo. cl. pi>. 118. 1S75. 5*. 

Douglas. —Chinese-Lnglish Dictionary of the Vernacular or Spoken 
Language of Amoy, with the principal variations of the Chang-Chew and 
Chin-Chew Dialects. By the Rev. Cah^tairs Douglas, M.A., LL.D., Glasg., 
Missionary of the Presbyterian Church in England. 1 vol. High quarto* 
cloth, double columns, pp. 632. 1873. £3 3*. 

Douglas. —Tiie Life of Jengiiiz Khan. Translated from the Chin *, 
with an Introduction, by Robert ICennaway Douglas, of the British Mu,. urn, 
and Professor of Chinese, King’s College, London. Cr. 8vo. cloth, pp. 
xxxvi.~106. 1877. 5*. 

Edkins. —A Grammar of Colloquial Chinese, a» exhibited in Iho 
Shanghai Dialect. By J. Edkins, B.A. Second edition, corrected. 8vo. 
half-calf, pp. viii. and 2*25. Shanghai, 1863. 21*. 

Edkins.—A Vocabulary of the Shanghai Dialect. By J. Edkins.. 
8vo. half-calf, pp. vi. and 151. Shanghai, I860. 21*. 
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s. — II eligioit xk China. A Brief Account of the Three Religions 
the Chinese. By Joseph Edkins, D. D. Post 8vq. cloth. 7s. Gd. 


Edkins. —A Grahhar of the Chinese Colloquial Language, com¬ 
monly called the Mandarin Dialect. By Josei’II Edkins. Second edition. 
8vo. half-calf, pp. viii. and 279. Shanghai, 1864. £1 105. 


Edkins. —Introduction to the Study of the Chinese Characters. 
By J. Edkins, D.D., Peking, China. Roy. 3vo. pp. 310, paperboards. 185. 

Edkins. —China’s Place in Philology. An attempt to show that the 
Languages of Europe and Asia have a common origin. By the Rev. Joseph 
Edkins. Crown 3vo:, pp. xxiii.—403, cloth. 10* Gd. 


Edkins.—C hinese Buddhish. See “ Triibner’s Oriental Series,” p. 4. 
Eitel.—A Chinese Dictionary in the Cantonese Dialect. By 

Ernest John Eitel, Ph.D. Tubing. Will be completed in four parts. Tart 
I. (A— K). Svo. sewed, pp. 202. 12a. 6 d . Part II. (K—M). pp. 202. 125. Gd . 

Eitel.—H andbook fob the Student of Chinese Buddhism. By the Ilev. 
E. J. Eitel, of the London Missionary Society. Cr. 8vo. pp. viii., 224, cl. 185. 

Eitel.—P enc-Shui: or, The Rudiments of Natural Science in China. 
By Rev. E. J. Eitel, M.A., Ph.D. Demy Svo. sewed, pp. vi. and 84. Gs. 

Faber.—A systematical Digest of the Doctrines of Confucius, 
according to the Analects, Great Learning, and Doctrine of the Mean, with an 
Introduction on the Authorities upon Confucius and Confucianism. By Ernst 
Faber, Rhenish Missionary. Translated from the German by V. G. von 
Miillendorif. 8vo. sewed, pp. viii. and 131. 1875. 12s. Gd . 

Faber.—I ntroduction to the Science of Chinese Religion. A Critique 
of Max Muller and other Authors. By E. Faher. 8vo. paper, pp. xii. and 154. 
Hong "Kong, 1880. 7s. Gd. 

Faber.—T he Mind of Mencius. See “ Trubner’s Oriental Series,” 
page 4. 

Giles. —A Dictionary of Colloquial Idioms in the Mandarin Dialect. 
By Hehbkrt A. Gileb. 4to. pp. 05. XT 8s. 

Giles. — Tn is Sax Tzu Ching ; or, Three Character Classic ; and the 

Ch’Jen Tsu Wen; or, Thousand Character Essay. Metrically Translated by 
Herbert A. Giles. 12mo. pp. 28. 2s. (id. 


Giles.— Synoptical Studies in Chinese Character. By Herbert A. 
Giles. 8vo. pp. 118. 15s. 

Giles. —Chinese Sketches. By Herbert A. Giles, of H.B.M.’s 
China Consular Service. 8vo. cl., pp. 204. 10s. Gd. 

Giles. — A Glossary of Reference on Subjects connected with the 
Far East. By H. A. Gills, of H.M. China Consular Service. 8vo. sewed, 
pp. V. -183. 7s. Gd. 

Giles— ( »in neve without a Teacher. Being a Collection of Easy and 
TJscl 1 S nt < nccs in the Mandarn Dialect. With a Vocabulary. By Herbert 
A. Giles. 12mo. pp, 60. 5s . 

Henri SZ.— ’A Guide to Conversation in the English and Chinese 
Languages, for the use of Americans and Chinese in California and elsewhere. 
By Stanislas IIernisz. Square 8vo. pp. 274, sewed. 10s. Gd. 

The Chinese characters contained in this work art* from the collections of Chinese groups 
■entrr.rvd on i *ccl, niul cast into moveable types, by Mr. Marcellin Legrand, engraver of the 
Imperial Printing Oiftce at Paria. They are iu ed by most of the missions lo Cliina. 


Eidd.—C Catalogue of the Chinese Library or the .Royal Asiatic 
Society'. By the Rev. S. Kidd. Svo. pp. 58, sewed. Is. 
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fge. —The Chinese Classics. "With a Translation, Critical and 
Exegetical Notes, Prolegomena, and Copious Indexes. By James Legge, 
D.D., of the London Missionary Society. In seven vols. 

Vol. I. containing Confucian Analects, the Great Learning, and the Doctrine of 
the Mean. Gvo. pp. 526, cloth. £2 2s. 

Vol. II., containing the Works of Mencius. 8vo. pp. 634, cloth. £2 2s. 

Vol. III. Part 1. containing the First Part of the Shoo-King, or the Books of 
Tang, the Books of Yu, the Books of Ilea, the Books of Shang, and the Pro¬ 
legomena. Royal Svo. pp. viii. and 280, cloth. £2 2s. 

Vol. III. Part II. containing the Fifth Part of the Shoo-King, or the Books of 
Chow, and the Indexes. Royal 8vo. pp. 281—/36, cloth. £2 25. 

Vol. IV. Part I. containing the First Part of the She-King, or the Lessons from 
the States ; and the Prolegomena. Royal Svo. cloth, pp. 18,2-244. £2 2s. 

Vol. IV. Tart II. containing the 2nd, 3rd and 4th Parts of the She-King, or the 
Minor Odes of the Kingdom, the Greater Odes of the Kingdom, the Sacrificial 
Odes and Praise- Songs, and the Indexes. Royal 8vo. cloth, pp. 540. £2 2s. 

Vol. V. Part I. containing Dukes Yin, Hwan, Chwang, Min, He, Wan, Seuen, 
and CIRing; and the Prolegomena. Royal Svo. cloth, pp. xii., 148 and 410. 
£2 2s. 

Vol V Part II. Contents:—Dukes Seang, Ch’aon, Ting, and Gal, with Tso’s 
Appendix, and the Indexes. Royal Svo. cloth, pp. 526. £2 2s. 

Legge. _The Chinese Classics. Translated into English. With 

Preliminary Essays and Explanatory Notes. By James Lecioe, D.D., LL.D. 
Vol. I. The Life and Teachings of Confucius. Crown Svo. cloth, pp. vi. and 
33S. 105. 


Vol. II. The Life and Works of Mencius. Crown Svo. cloth, pp. 412. 12a. 

Vol. III. The She King, or The Book of Poetry. Crown 8vo., cloth, pp. viii. 
and 432. 12a. 

Legge —Inaugural Lecture on the Constituting of a Chinese Chair 
in the University of Oxford. Delivered in the Sheldoman Theatre, Oct. 2, th, 
1876, by Rev. James Legge, M.A., LL.D., Professor of the Chinese Language 
and Literature at Oxford. 8vo. pp. 28, sewed. G</. 

Legge-—C onfucianism in Relation to Christianity. Alaper 
Read before the Missionary Conference in Shanghai, on May 11, 13*7. By 
Rev. James Leggb, D.D./LL.D. Svo. sewed, pp. 12. 1877. Is. 6 d. 

LeM?e.—A Lettrr to Professor Max Muller, chiefly on the Inn is¬ 
olation into English of the Chinese Tern 1" and Sluing l i. By J. 

Professor of Chinese Lauguage and Literature in the University ot i xior . 
Crown 8vo. sewed, pp. 30. 1880. Is. 

Lelaild. —Fusaxg ; or, the Discovery of America by Chinese Buddhist 
Priests in the Fifth Century. By Charles G. Lfla.nd. Ir. hvo. cloth, 
pp. xix. and 212. 1875. Is. 6J. 

Leland.-PiDCTN- English Sing-Song; or Soups and Stories in the 
0W j . . With a Vocabulary. By Charles G. Lelarnl. Crown 

Svo. pp. viii. and M0, cloth. 1876. 6s. 

Lohscheid.--E nglish and Chine-: Dictionary, with the I’unU and 
Mandarin Pronunciation. By the Rev. W Lobscheid, Knight ot IrnucM 
Joseph, C.M.I.R.G.S.A., N.Z.B.S.V., etc. Polio, pp. vin. and -01c. In f>ur 
Parte. jfc'S Si. ,• . 

Lobsclieid.—CiUN 1 i and English Dictionary, Arrmsed “ 

the Radicals. By the Rev. W. Lomcu. id. k “!f; ,' 6 0 

C.M.I.H.O.8.A., N.Z.B.S.V., cxc. 1 vol. imp. 8vo. double oolu > 11 

bound. £2 Ss. 
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atchic.— Conftjcian Cosmogony. A Translation (with the Chinese 
Text opposite) of section 49 (Treatise on Cosmogony) of the “ Complete Works’* 
of the Philosopher Choo-Foo-Tze, with Explanatory Notes. By the Rev. 
Thomas M‘Clatchie, M.A. Small *ito. pp. xviii. and 162. 1874. £1 Is. 
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Macgowan.— A Manual of tiie Amoy Colloquial. By Rev. J. 

Macgowan, of the London Missionary Society. 8vo. sewed, pp. xvii. and 200. 
Amoy, 1871. £1 Is. 

Maclay and Baldwin. —An Alphabetic Dictionary of the Chinese 
Language in the Foochow Dialect. By Rev. R. S. Maclay, D.D., of the 
Methodist Episcopal Mission, and Rev. C. C. Baldwin, A.M., of the American 
Board of Mission. 8vo. half-bound, pp. 1132. Foochow, 1871. £4 4s. 

Mayers. — The Anglo-Chinese Calendar Manual. A Handbook of 

Reference for the Determination of Chinese Dates during the period from 
1860 to 1879. With Comparative Tables of Annual and Mensual Designations, 
etc. Compiled by W. F. Mayers, Chinese Secretary, HtB.M.'s Legation, 
Peking. 2nd Edition. Sewed, pp. 28. 7s. 6d. 

Mayers. —The Chinese Reader’s Manual. A Handbook of Bio¬ 
graphical, Historical, Mythological, and General Literary Reference. By W. 
F. Mayers, Chinese Secretary to H. B. M.’s Legation at Peking, F.R.G.S., 
etc., etc. Demy Svo. pp. xxiv. and 440. £1 5s. 

Mayers. —The Chinese Government. A Manual of Chinese Titles, 
Categorically arranged, and Explained with an Appendix. By W. F. Mayers, 
Chinese Secretary to H.B.M.’s Legation at Peking. ltoyal Svo. cloth, 
pp. viii.-160. 1878. £1105. 


Mayers. —Treaties between the Entire of China and Foreign 
Powers, together with Regulations for the Conduct of Foreign Trade, etc. 
Edited by W. F. Mayers, Chinese Secretary to H.B.M.’s Legation at Peking, 
8vo. cloth, pp. 246. 1877. £2. 

Medhurst.—C hinese Dialogues, Questions, and Familiar Sentences, 

literally translated into English, with a view to promote commercial intercourse 
and assist beginners in the Language. By the late W, H. Medhurst, D.D. 
A new and enlarged, Edition. Ovo. pp. 226. 185. 

Mdllendorff. —Manual of Chinese Bibliography, being a List of 
Work: and Essays relating to China. By P. G. and O. F. von I\Iollendorff, 
Interpreters to H.I.G.M.’s Consulates at Shanghai and Tientsin. 8vo. pp. viii, 
end 378. £ 110s. 

Morrison. — A Dictionary of the Chinese Language. By the Rev. 
ORRIS .D.D. Two vols. Vol. I. pp. x. and 762; Vol. II. pp. 828, 
cloth. Shanghae, 1865. £6 65 . 

Peking Gazette.—Translation of tho Peking Gazette for 1872, 1873, 

1 7:, 1875, 1876, 1877, 1878, and 1879. 8vo. cloth. 10*. 6d . each. 

Piry.—Li: Saint Edit, Etude de Litterature Chinoi.sc. Preparoo par 
A. Throi-hilr Piry, du Service des Douane3 Maritimes dc Chine. Chincso 
Text with French Translation. 4to. cloth, pp. xx. and 320. 21s. 

Playfair.— Ciites and Towns of China. 2 os. Seepage 27. 

Rosny. — A Grammar of the Chinese Language. By Professor 
Leon de Rosny. 8vo. pp. 48. 1874. 3s. M. 

Ross. — A Mandarin Primer. Being Easy Lessons for Beginners, 

Transliterated according to the European mode of using Roman Letters. By 
Rev. John Rosp, Newchang. 8vo. wrapper, pp. 122. Gj. 
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iidy.—T he Chinese Mandarin Language, after Ollendorff’s jVew 
JSrotliod of Learning Languages. By Charles Rudy. In 3 Volumes. 
Vol. I. Grammar. 8vo. pp. 24S. £1 15. 

Scarborough. — A Collection of Chinese Proverbs. .Translated and 
Arranged by William Scarborough, Wesleyan Missionary, Hankow. With 
an Introduction, Notes, and Copious Index. Cr. Svo. pp. xliv. and 278. 10s.6i 
Smith. — A Vocabulary of Proper Hames in Chinese and English. 

of Places, Persons, Tribes, and Sects, in China, Japan, Corea, Assam, Siam, 
Burmah, The Straits, and adjacent Countries. By F. Porter Smith, M.B., 
London, Medical Missionary in Central China. 4to. half-bound, pp. vi., 72, 
and x. 1870. 10s. 6d. 


Stent. —A Chinese and English Vocabulary in the Pekinese 
Dialect. By G. E. Stunt. 8yo. pp. ix. and 677. 1871. £1105. 

Stent. — A Chinese and English Pocket Dictionary. By G. E. 
Stent. ICmo. pp. 250. 1874. 10s. Gc/. 

Stent. —The Jade Chaplet, in Twenty-foua Beads. A Collection of 
Songs, Ballads, etc. (from the Chinese). By George Carter Stent, 
M.N.C.B. R.A.S., Author of “ Chinese and English Vocabulary,” “ Chinese and 
English Pocket Dictionary,” “ Chinese Lyrics ,’’ “ Chinese Legends,” etc. Cr. 
So. cloth, pp. I7G. 5s. 


Vissering.— On Chinese Currency. Coin and Paper Money. With 
a Facsimile of a Bank Note. By W. Vcssering. Royal 8vo. cloth, pp. xv. and 
219. Leiden, 1877. 18*. 


Wade. — Yu-Yen Tzu-Erh Chi. A progressive course designed to 

assist the Student of Colloquial Chinese, as spoken in the Capital and the 
Metropolitan Department. In eight parts, with Key, Syllabary, anu Writing 
Exercises. By Thomas Francis Wade, C.B., Secretary to Her Britannic 
Mnjestv’s Legation, Peking. 3 vols. 4to. Progressive Course, pp. xx. 26G and 
1G ; Syllabary, pp. 126 and 3G ; Writing Exercises, pp. 48; Key, pp. 17‘* and 
140, sewed. jC4. 

Wade, —Wen-Chlen Tzu-Erh Chi. A series of papers selected as 

specimens t<f documentary Chinese, designed to assist Students of the language, 
as written by the officials of China. In sixteen parts, with Key. Vol. 1. By 
Thomas Francis Wade, C.B., Secretary to Her Britannic Majesty’s Legation 
at Pekiug. 4to., half-cloth, pp. xii. and 455 ; and iv., 72, mid 52. £5. 

Williams. — A Syllabic Dictionary of the Chinese Language, 
arranged according to the Wu-Fang Yuen Yin. with tin pm mnci ition of the 
Characters as heard in Peking, Canton, Amoy, and Shanghai. By S. Wells 
Williams. 4to. cloth, pp. lxxxiv. and 1252. 1874. £5 6s. 

Wylie. —Notes on Chinese Literature; with introductory Bemarks 
on the Progressive Advancement of the Art; and a list ot translations from the 
Chim sc, into various European Languages. By A. \\ ylie, Agent of ike 
British and Foreign Bible Society in China. 4to. pp. 296, cloth. Price, .C i 16*. 


COREAN. 

Boss— A Core an Primer. Being Lessons in Core m on all Ordinal y 

Subjects. Transliteraicl on the principles of the Mandarin Primer by the 
same author. By the Kev. John Ross, Newchang- Demy 8vo. stitched, 
pp. 90. 105. 
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Birch— Egyptian Texts: I. Text, Transliteration ami Translation 

—II. Text and Transliteration.—III. Text dissected for analysis.—IV. Deter¬ 
minatives, etc. By S. Birch. London, 1877. Large 8vo. i2 s. 

Catalogue (A) of leading Books on Egypt and Egyptology on Assyria 

and Assyriology. To be had at the affixed prices of Trubner ami Co. 8vo., pp. 
40. 1880. Is. 

Chabas. —Les Pasteurs en Eoytte. —Memoire Publie par PAcademie 
Boyale dcs Sciences 5. Amsterdam. By E. Chabas. 4to. sewed, pp. 56. 
Amsterdam, 1868. Gs. 

Clarke. —Memoir on the Comparative Grammar of Egyptian, Coptic, 
andUde. By Hyde Clarke, Cor. Member American Oriental Society ; Mem. 
German Oriental Society, etc., etc. Demy 8vo. sd., pp. 32. 2s. 

Egyptologie.—(Porms also the Second Volume of the First Bulletin of 
the Congves Provincial des Orieutalistes Francais.) 8vo. sewed, pp. 604, with 
Eight Plates. Saint-Etiene, 1880. 8*. 6rf. 

Lieblein.—K echeeciies sur la Chronology Egyptrenne d’apres les 
li'tcs Genealogiques. By J. Lieblein. Boy. 8vo. sewed, pp. 147, with Nino 
Plates. Christiana, 1873* 10s. 

Becords of the Past? being English Translations of the Assyrian 
and the Egyptian Monuments. Published under the Sanction of the Society of 
Biblical Archeology. Edited by Dr. S. Birch. 

Vol 3. I. TO XII., 1871-79. 3s. 6tf. each. (Vois. I., III., V., VII., LX., XI., contain 
Assyrian Text*.) 

-Th-. Same. Vol. II. Eoyptian Texts, 1. Crown 8vo. cloth. 3s. Gd. 

Contents (Second Edition). 

Inscription of Una; Statistical Tablet; Tablet of Thothincs III.; Battle of Megiddo; 
Inscription of Amen-cm-licb. By S. Birch, LL.D. 

Instructions of Amenemhat. By G. .Mas-pero. 

The Wars of Ramoses II. with the Kliita. By Prof. E. L. Lushington. 

Inscription of fianchi Mer-Amon. By Rev. I*. C. Cook, M.A., Canon of Exeter. 

Tablet of New» r-IIotep. By Paul Pierrot. 

Travels of an Egyptian. By Francois Chabas. 

The Lamentation's of Ii is ami Ncphthya. By P. J. Dc Ilorrack. 

Hymn to Aruen-Ka ; Tbo Talc or the Doomed Prince. By C. W. Goodwin, M.A. 

’I ale of the Two Broth* rn. By P. Le Page Rcnouf. 

Egyptian Calendar; Tabic of Dynasties; Egyptian Measures an.1 Weights. 

L.i 11 of further Texts, Assyrian and Egyptian. Selected by George Smith and P. Lo Page 
Rciioaf. 


- The Same, Vol. IV. Egyptian Texts, 2. Crown 8vo. cloth, 3*. 6d . 

Contents. 

Inscription of Ancb.ii; Inscription of Aahmcs; Obelisk of the Lateran ; Tablet of -i00 
yearns; Invasion of Egypt by the Greeks in the Reign of Mencphtah; Dirge of Mencphtah: 
Possessed Pnnccss; Rosetta Stone. Bv 3. Birch, LL.D. 

Obelisk of Kamcses II.; Hymn to Osina. By Francois Chabas. 

Tr oty of Pence between Ruiucse» II, and the Ilittites; Ai apoiitan Stele ; Festal Dirge- 
1 *yptian«. By C. W. Co 

Tablet of Ahmis; Inscription of Queen Madfcncn. Bv* Paul fi in t. 

Stelo of the Dn am ; St* le of the Excommunication. tiy G. Masperc, 

Hymn to the Nile. By I lev. F. C. Cook. 

Book of Reopirations. By Rev. p. J. Do Horrack. 

Tale of Sutnau. By P. Lo rage Rcnouf. 

List of further Texts. 
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The Same. Vol. VI. Egyptian Texts, S. 

Contents. 



Crown 8vo. cloth. 3s. Gd, 


Sepulchral Inscription of Amcni; The Conquests in Aria; Egyptian Magical lest, ByS. 
Birch, LL.D. 

Great Hurrit- Papyrus, Part I. Ry Professor Eiaenlohr and S. Birch, LL.D. 

Inscription of Aaurnes, sou of Abana. By P. Lc Page Rcnouf. 

Lott* r of ranbc:;a; Hjrnui* to Amen ; The Story of San* U i. By 0. W. Goodwin, M.A. 
Stele of the Coronation ; .Stele of King Horsiutef. By G. Maspero. 

The Inscription of the Governor Nes-hor. By Paul Pii rret. 

Inscription of the Destruction of Mankind. Ry Edouard Navllle. 

The Song of the Harper. By Ludwig Stern. 

The Tale of the Garden of Flowers. By Fian^ia Chabas. 

List of further Texts. 

-Tin; Same. Yol. VIIL Egyptian* Texts, 4. Crown 8vo. cloth. 3s. Gd. 

Contents. 

Inscription of the Gold Mines at Rhederieh and Kuban ; Decree of Canopus; Inscription 
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Fragment of the First Sullier Papyrus ; nymn io im-nuuuucuw. i****. L. Lush- 

113 Abstract of Vi Case^f Conspiracy. By P. Lc Page Rcnouf. 

Great Mendes Stele. Translated from Brugsch-Bey. 

The Litany of Ra. By Edouard Navllle . 

The Papyrus of Moral Precepts. By M. Theod. De\ena. 

List of Farther Texts, 

__ Tub Same. Yol. X. Egyptian Texts, 5. Crown 8vo. cloth. 3s. Gd. 

Contents. 

Inscription of Haremhebi. By S. Birch, LL.D. . 

The Stele of Beka; Obelisk of Alexandria; The Magic Papyrus. By Francois Chahaa. 
The Stele of Iritosen ; Int>cription of King Xastosencn. By Frof. G. Musporo. 

The Piistophorus of the Vatican. By P. Le Page Rcnouf. 

Addresses of Ilorus to Osiris. By Edouard Nuville. 

The Book of lladcs. By E. Leftbure. 

Ancient Festivals of the Nile. By Ludwig Stern. . 

Inscriptions of Queen Hatasu. By .Johannes Ddraichcn. 

Contract of Marriage. By E. Revillout. 

Tablet of Alexander iEgua II. By S. M. Diacb. 

List of further Texts. 


■ The Same. Vol. XII. Egyptian Texts, G. Crown 8vo. cloth. 3s. 6d. 


Contents. 

The Book of Hades. By E. LefiHmre. 

Scurabari of Amenophis HI. By 8. Birch. LL.D. 

Dream of Thothme.8 IV. By S. Birch, LL.D. 

The Foundation of the Temple of the Sun at Holiopoh*. By L. btern. 

Inscription of Ameni-Amenemha. By 3. Birch, LL.D. 

Inscription of Chnunhtlep. By 3. Bitch, LL.D. 

Libation Vase of Oaor-ur. By P. Pierrot. 

The Great Tablet of Raineses H. at Abu-Slmbel. By Ed. Naville. 

Itweription of Prince Nimrod. By 8. Birch, LL.D. 

Spoliation of Tombs (xx Dyna dy;. By P. J. de llorrack. .. 

Inscriptions on the Statue of Bak-en-Khciisu (x. .. Dynasty). By 1 J. Ue i in rack. 

The Papyrus, I. 371 of Leyden (xx. Dynasty). By G. Maspero. . 

lnscrip’u i of Queen Hatasu on the lmae of the Great Obelisk of Kamak. By P. 

P sTpu"h™l f In»''ripUon ofFMCtal. By E. L. I..»Wo«rton, Lt.l». 

Alphabetical Table of Contents of the Series of XII. -volumee. 

Renouf — Elementary Grammar of the Ancient Egyptian Language, 
in the Hieroglyphic Type. By IB Page Eenoup. 4to., cloth. 1875. 1% 
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of Nurture (The). By John Btjssell, about 1460-1470 Anno k 
Domini. The Boke of Iveruynge. By Wynkyn de Wordf., Anno Domini 
1513. The Boke of Nurture. By Hugh Rhodes, Anno Domini 1577. Edited 
from the Originals in the British Museum Library, by Frederick J. Furni- 
vall, M.A., Trinity Hall, Cambridge, Member of Council of the Philological 
and Early English Text Societies. 4to. lialf-morocco, gilt top, pp. xix. and 146, 
28, xxviii. and 56. 1867. 1/. 11s. Gd. 


dharnock.— Verba Koaiinaxia ; or "Words derived from Proper Names. 

By Richard Stephen Charnock, Ph. Dr. F.S.A., etc. 8vo. pp. 326, cloth. 11$. 
Charnock.— Ludus Patronyhicus ; or, the Etymology of Curious Sur¬ 
names. By Richard Stephen Charnock, Ph.D., F.S.A., F.R.G.S. Crown 
8vo., pp. 182, cloth. 7s. Gd. 

€harnock (R. S.)— A Glossary of the Essex Dialect. By R. S. 
Charnock. Svo. cloth, pp. x. and 64, . 1880. 3s. Gd. 


Chaucer Society’s (The).—Subscription, two guineas per annum. 

List of Publications on application. 

Eger and Grime; an Early English Romance. Edited from Bishop 

Percy's Folio Manuscript, about 1650 a.d. By John W. Halim, M.A., 
Fellow and late Assistant Tutor of Christ’s College, Cambridge, and Frederick 
J. Fuhnivall, M.A., of Trinity Hall, Cambridge. 1 vol. 4to., pp. 64, (only 
100 copies printed), bound in the Roxburghe style. 10$. 


Early English Text Society’s Publications. Subscription, one guinea 
per annum. 

1. Early English Alliterative Poems. In the West-Midland 

Dialect of the Fourteenth Century. Edited by 11. Morris, Esq., from an 
unique Cottonian MS. 16 a*. 

2. Arthur (about 1440 a.d.). Edited by F. J. Furnivall, Esq., 

from the Marquis of Bath’s unique MS. 45. 

3. Ane Compendious and Breue Tractate concerning ye Office 

and Dewtie or Kynois, etc. By William Lauder. (1556 a.d.) Edited 
by F. Hall, Esq., D.C.L. 4s. 

4. Sir Gawayne and tite Green Knigiit (about 1320-30 a.d.). 

Edited by U. Morris, Esq., from an unique Cottonian MS. 10s. 


0 . Of the Oethocuafjiie and Congkuitie of the Britan Tongue; 
a treates, noe shorter than necessarie, for the Schooles, be Alexander Ha me. 
Edited for the first time from the unique MS. in the British Museum (about 
1617 a.d.), by Henry B. Wheatley, Esq. 4s. 

6. Lancelot of the Laik. Edited from tlie unique MS. in (lie Cam¬ 

bridge I niversity Library (ab. 1500), by the Rev. Walter W. Skeat, 
M.A. 8*. 

7. The Story or Genesis and Exodus, an Early English Song, of 

about 1250 \.n. Edited for the first time from the unique MS. in the Library 
of Corpus Christi College, Cambridge, by U. Morris, Esq. 85. 

8 Morte Abthure; tho Alliterative Version. Edited from Robert 
Thornton’s unique MS. (about 1410 a.d.) at Lincoln, by the Rev. Georgs 
Perry, M.A., Prebendary of Lincoln. 7s. 


9. Animadversions uiton the Anxotacions and Corrections of 

SOME IMPI3UFECTION8 OP I>I PHEhSIONRS OF ChAUCT.u'S WoRKI.N, reprinted 
in 1598; by Francis Thynnf. Edited from the unique MS. in the 
Bridgewater Library. By G. H.ICihgsley, Esq., M.D., and X*, J. t uiinivall, 
Esq , M.A. IQj. 
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Merlin', oil the Early History of King Arthur. Edited for the 

first time from the unique MS. in the Cambridge University Library (about 
1150 a.d.), by Henry 13. Wheatley, Esq. Part I. 2s. 3d. 




11. The Monarche, and other Poems of Sir David Lyndesay. Edited 
from the first edition by Johne Skott, in 1552, by Fitzedwaiid Hall, 
Esq., D.C.L. Part I. 3$. 


12. The ‘Wjiight’s Chaste "Wife, a Merry Tale, by Adam of Cobsam 

(about 1462 a.i>.), from the unique Lambeth MS. 306. Edited for the first 
time by F. J. Furnivall, Esq., M.A. Is. 

13. Seinte Marherete, J?e Meiden ant Martyr. Three Texts of ab. 

1200,1310, 1330 a.d. First edited in 1862, by the Rev. Oswald Cockayne, 
M.A., and now re-issued. 2s. 

14. Kyng Horn, with fragments of Floriz and Blauncheflur, aud the 

Assumption of the Blessed Virgin. Edited from the MSS. in the Library of 
the University ofCambridge and the British Museum, by the Rev. J. Rawson 
Lumby. 3*. 6'L 

15 . Political, Efligious, and Lott: Poems, from the Lambeth MS. 

No. 306, and other sources. Edited by F. J. Furnivall. Esq., M.A. 

7s. 6d. 


10. A Tuktice in English breuely drawo out of \ book of Quintis 
esseneijs in Latyn, J> Hermys \ prophete and king of Egipt after f flood 
of Noe, fader of Philosophris, hadde by reuelacioun of an aungil of God to him 
sente. Edited from the Sloaue MS. 73, by F. J. Furnivall, Esq., M.A. Is. 


17. Parallel Extracts from 29 Manuscripts of Piers Plowman, with 

Comments, and a Proposal for the Society's Three-text edition of this Poem. 
By the llev. W. Skeat, M.A. Is. 

18 . Mali Meidenhead, about 1200 a.d. Edited for the fiivi time from 

the MS. (with a translation) by the Rev. Oswald Cockayne, M.A. Is. 

19. The Monarche, and other Poems of Sir David Lyndesay. Part II., 

the Complaynt of the King’s Papingo, and other minor Poems. Edited from 
the First Edition by F. Hall, Esq., D.C.L. 3s. (id. 

20 . Sour; Tkjiatises by lire hard Bolle de IIampole. Edited from 

Robert of Thornton’s MS. (ab. 1140 a.d.), by Rev. George G. Perry, 
M.A. Is. 

21. Mi klin, or the Early History of King Ai.tjur. Pari IJ. Edited 

by Henry B. Wheatley, Esq. 4s. 

22. The Homans of Parti:nay, or Lusignpn. Edited for the first time 

from the unique MS. iu the Library of Trinity College, Cambridge, by the 
Rev. W. W. Skeat. M.A. Gs. 

23. Dan Michel's Ai unbite of Inwyt, or Remorse of Conscicr - v, in 

the Keutish dialect, 1340 a.d. Edited from the uuique MS. iu the British 
Museum, by Richard Morris, Esq. 10*. 6d, 

21 . Hymns the Virgin and Christ; Tin: Parliament of Dlvm.s, 

and Other Religious Poems. Edited from the Lambeth MS. 353, by F. *T. 
Furnivall, M.A. 3*. 

25. Tut: Stag ions or Pomp, and the Pilgrim’s Sea-Y- y and.beu- 

Slckness, with Clene Muydcnbod. Edited from the Vernon and Porkington 
MSS., etc., by F. J. Furnivall, Esq., M.A. Is. 

26. IIelio ions Pilcls in PttosL and Verse. Containing Dan Jon 

G.iytrigg’s Sermon; The Abbaye of S Spiiit; Sayuc Jon, and other pieces 
in the Northern Dialect. Edited from ilobt it of Thorntouc’b MS. (ab. 1400 
A.D.), by ttu Rev. G. Furry, M.A. 2s. 
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Hanitulus Yocabulorum : a Rhyming Dictionary of the English 
Language, by Peter, Levins (1570). Edited, with an Alphabetical Index 
bv Henry B. Wheatley. 12 s. 
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28. The Vision or William concerning Piers Plowman, together with 
Vita de Dowel, Dobet et Dobest. 1362 a.d., by William Lang land. The 
earliest or Vernon Text; Text A. Edited from the Vernon MS., with full 
Collations, bv Rev. W. W. Skeat, M.A. 7s. 


29. Ole English Homilies and Homiletic Treatises. (Sawles Warde 
and the Wohunge of TJre Lauerd : Ureisuns of Ure Louerd and of Ure Lefdi, 
etc.) of the Twelfth and Thirteenth Centuries. Edited from MSS. in the Brit¬ 
ish Museum, Lambeth, and Bodleian Libraries; with Introduction, Transla¬ 
tion, and Notes. By Richard Morris. First Series. Part I. 7 s . 


30. Piers, the Ploughman's Crude (about 1394). Edited from the 

MSS. by the Rev. W. W. Skeat, M.A. 2 s. 

31. Instructions for Parish Priests. By JonN Myrc. Edited from. 

Cotton MS. Claudius A. II., by Edward Peacock, Esq., F.S.A., etc., etc. 4s. 

32. Tiie Babees Book, Aristotle's ABC, TFrbanitatis, Stans Pucr ad 

Mensam, The Lytillc Childrenes Lytil Boke. The Bokes of Nurture of 
Hugh Rhodes and John Russell, Wynkyn de Wordc’s Boke of Ivervynge, The 
Bookc of Demeanor, The Boke of Curtasye, Seager’s Schooie of Vertue, etc., 
etc. With some French and Latin Poems on like subjects, and some Fore¬ 
words on Education in Early England. Edited by F. J. Furnivall, M.A., 
Trin. Hall, Cambridge. 15s. 

33. The Book of the Knight de la Tour Landry, 1372. A Father's 

Book for his Daughters, Edited from the Harleian MS. 1764, by Thomas 
Wright Esq., M.A., and Mr. William Rossiter. 8s. 

34. Old English Homilies and Homiletic Treatises. (Sawles Warde, 

and the Wohunge of Ure Lauerd : Ureisuns of Ure Louerd and of Urc Lefdi, 
etc.) of the Twelfth and Thirl Runes. Edited from MSS. in the 

Brit! h Museum, Lambeth, and Bodleian Libraries; with Introduction, Trans¬ 
lation, and Notes, by Richard Morris. First Series , Part 2. 8s. 

35. Sir David Lyndesay's Works. Part 3. The Histone of ane 

Nobil and Wailzeand Sqvyer, William Meld rum, umqvhylo Laird of 
Cieisehe and Bynnis, compvlit be Sir Dauld Lyndksay of the Mont alias 
Lyoun King of Armes. With the Testament of the said Williame Mel- 
drum, Squyer, compylit alswa he Sir Bauid Lyndcsay, etc. Edited by F. 
Hall, D.C.L. 2s. 

36. Merlin, or the Early History of King Arthur. A Prose 

Romance (about 1450-1460 a.d.), edited from the unique MS. in the 
University Library, Cambridge, by Henry B. Wheatley. With an Essay 
on Arthurian Localities, by J. S. Stuart Glennie, Esq. Part III. 1869. 12s. 

37. Sir. David Lyndesay's Works. Part IV. Ane Satyr© of tho 

time eijtait*, in commendation of verb w and vitvperation of vycc. Maid 
be Sir David Lindi.say, of the Mont, alias Lyon King of \rmcs. At 
Edinbvrgh. Printed be Robert Charteris, 1602. Cvm privilegio regi 3 . 
Edited by P. Hall, Esq., D.C.L. 4 s. 

38. The Vision or William concerning Piers tiie Plowman, 

together with Vita de Dowel, Dnbet, et Dobest, Secundum Wit et Rcsoun, 
by William Lang land (1;j77 a.d.), The “Crowley” Text; or Text B. 
Edited from MS. Laud Miac. 58l, collated with MS. Ruv.l. Poet. 38, MS. 
B. 15. 17. in the Library of Trinity College, Cambridge, MS. Dd. 1. 17. in 
the Cambridge University Library, the MS. in Oriel College, Oxford, MS. 
Bodley 814. etc. By the Rev. Walter W. Skbat, M.A., late Fellow of 
Christ b College, Cambridge. 10s. 6 c/. 
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The “GeST HySTORTALe” OF THE PiSTRUCTION OF TROY. Alt 
Alliterative Romance, translated from Guido De Coionna's “ Hystoria 
Troiana. 1 ' Now first edited from the unique MS. in the Hunterian Museum, 
University of Glasgow, by the Rev. Geo. A. Panton and David Donaldson. 
Part 1. 10s. 3d. 


40 . English Gills. The Original Ordinances of more than One 
Hundred Early English Gilds : Together with the olde usages of the cite of 
AVynchestre; The Ordinances of Worcester; The Office of the Mayor of 
Bristol; and the Customary of the Manor of Tettenhall-Regis. From 
Original MSS. of the Fourteenth and Fifteenth Centuries. Edited with 
Notes by the late Toulmin Smith, Esq., F.R.S. of Northern Antiquaries 
(Copenhagen). With an Introduction and Glossary, etc., by his daughter, 
Lucy Toulmin Smith. And a Preliminary Essay, in Five Parts, On the 
History and Development of Gilds, by Lujo Brentano, Doctor Juris 
Utriusque ct Philosophic. 21s. 

41 Tin- Minor Poems ok William Lauder, Playwright, Poet, and 
Minister of the Word of God (mainly on the State of Scotland in and about 
1588 a.d., that year of Famine and Plague). Edited from the Unique 
Originals belonging to S. Ciiristie-Miller, Esq., of Britwell, by l. 
Fubnivall, M.A., Trin. Hall, Camb 3s. 


42. Beknardus de Cura rei Famuli arts, with some Early Scotch 
Prophecies, etc. From a MS., IvK 1. 6, in the Cambridge University 
Library. Edited by J. Rawson Lumby, M.A., late Fellow of Magdalen 
College, Cambridge. 2s. 


43 JUtis B aying, and other Moral and Religions Pieces, in Prose and 
Verse Edited from the Cambridge University Library MS. KK 1. 5, by J. 
Rawson Lumby, M. A., late Fellow of Magdalen College, Cambridge. 3s. 

44. Joseph OF Aiumathie : otherwise called the Romanco of the 
Seiut Graal, or Holy Grail : an alliterative poem, written about A.n. 13SP, 
* and now first printed from the unique copy m the Vernon MS. at Oxford. 
With an appendix, containing “The Lyfe of Joseph of Annathy, reprinted 
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Glossarial Indices, by the Kcv. Walter W. Skbat, M.A. 


45. Kino Alfred's West-Saxon Version of Ukksoky’s Pasivi.al Care. 
With an English translation, the Latin Text, Notes, and an Introduction 
Edited by Henry Sweet, Esq., of College, Oxford. 1 ar! I. 10s. 

4(« Legends op the Holt Pood; Symbols of the Passion and Cross- 
' p ' M6 | n on English of the Eleventh, Fourteenth, and Fifteenth Gen- 
turic- Edited from MSS. in the British Museum and Bodleian Libraries; 
with ’introduction, Translations, and Glossarial Index. By Hicn.utD 
Morris, LL.D. 10s. 

47. Sir Ditto Lyndesay’s Works. Part V. The Minor roenu of 

Lyudesav. Edited by J. A. H. Murray, Esq. 3s. 

48. The Times’ Whittle: or, A He wo Duunco of S.tou Satires, ami 

other Poems: Compiled by R. 0., Gent. Now first Edm d from M.> • \ • «'• •>• 
in the Library uf Canterbury Cathedral; with Introduction, Note-, and 
’ ' ‘ r% - (5s. 


Glossary, by J. M. Cowflr. 


49. An Old English Miscellany, containing a Bestiary, Kentish 
Sermons, Proverbs of Alfred. Ileliglous Poems of the 13th century. Edited 
from tho MSS. by the Kev. it. Morris, LL.D. 10s. 
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:ng Axpbed’sWesx-Saxon Yeiision of Grego&y’s Pastoral Care* 
Edited from 2 MSS., with an English translation. By Henry Sweet, Esq., 
Ballioi College, Oxford. Part II. 10s. 
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51. pp. Ltflade of St. Juliana, from two old English Manuscripts of 
1230 a.d. With renderings into Modern English, by the Rev. O. Cockayne 
and Edmund Buock. Edited by the Rev. O. Cockayne, M.A. Price 2s. 


52. Palladius ox Husbondrie, from the unique MS., ah. 1420 a.d., 
ed. Rev. B. Lodge. Part I. 10s. 


53. Old English Homilies, Series II., from the unique 13th-century 

MS. in Trinity Coll. Cambridge, with a photolithograph; three Hymns to 
the Virgin and God, from a unique 13th-century MS. at Oxford, a photo¬ 
lithograph of the music to two of them, and transcriptions of it in modern 
notation by Dr. Rimbault, and A. J. Ellis, Esq., F.R.S.; the whole 
edited by the Rev. Richard Morris, LL.D. 8s, 

54. The Vision of Peers Plowman, Text G (completing the three 

versions of this great poem), with an Autotype; and two unique alliterative 
Poems: Richard the Redeles (by William, the author of the Vision); and 
The Crowned King; edited by the Rev. W. W. Skeat, M.A. 18s. 

55. Generydes, a Pomance, edited from the unique MS., ah. 1440 a.d., 

in Trin. Coll. Cambridge, by W. Aldis Wiught, Esq., M.A., Trin. Coll. 
Cambr. Part I. 3s. 

56. The Gest Hystoriale of the Destruction of Troy, translated 

from Guido de Colonna, in alliterative verse; edited from the unique MS. in 
the Hunterian Museum, Glasgow, by D. Donaldson, Esq., and the late Rev. 
G. A. Panton. Part II. 10*. (id. 

57. The Early English Version of the “Cursor Mundi,’’ in four 

Texts, from MS. Cotton, Vesp. A. iii. in the British Museum ; Fairfax MS. 
14. in the Bodleian; the Gbttingcn MS. Theol. 107 ; MS. it. 3, 8, in Trinity 
College, Cambridge. Edited by the Rev. R. Morris, LL.D. Part I. with 
two plioto-lithogiaphic facsimiles by Cooke and Fotheringham. 10s. (id. 

58. The Dlickling Homilies, edited from the Marquis of Lothian’s 

Anglo-Saxon MS. of 071 a.d., by the Rev. R. Morris, LL.D. (With a 
rhotolithograph). Parti. 8s. 

59. Tiie Early English Version of the “ Cursor Mundi;” in four 

Texts, from MS. Cotton Vesp. A. iii. in the British Museum; Fairfax MS. 
14. in the Bodleian ; the Gottingen MS. Theol. 107 ; MS. R. 3, 8, in Trinity 
College, Cambridge. Edited by the Rev. R. Morris, LL.D. Part II. 15*. 

CO. Mi DITACYUN8 on the Soper of our Lorde (perhaps by Robert 
of Bronx e. . Edited from the MSS. by J. M. Cow run, Esq. 2s. 6cf. 

61. Tip Romance and Prophecies of Thomas of Erceldoune, printed 
from Five MSS. Edited by Dr. James A. H. Murray. 109 . 6d. 

62. The Early English Version of the “Cursor Muxdi,” in Pour 
Texts. Edited by the llev. R. Morris, M.A., LL.D. Part III. 1 5s. 

03 . Tin: Blickling Homilies. Edited from the Marquis of Lothian’s 
Anglo-Saxon MS. of 971 a.d., by the Rev. R. Morris, LL.D. Part II. 4*. 

64. Francis Tuynne’s Emblem r.8 and Epigramb, a.d. 1G00, from the 
Earl of Ellesmere’s unique MS. Edited by F. J. Fcrnivall, M.A. 4*. 

65. Be Domes Dhge (Bede’s De Die Judioii) and other short Anglo- 
vSi>xo:i Pieces. Edited from the unique MS. by the llcv. J. Kawson LTrainx, 
B.D. 2*. 
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60/The Early English Version of the “ Cursor Mundi,” in Eour 
Texts. Edited by Rev. R. Morris, M.A., LL.D. Part IV. 10s. 

67. NTotes on Piers Plowman. By the Rev. "W. W. Skeat, M.A. 

Part I. 21s. 


68. The Early English Version of the “Cursor Mundi,” in Eonr 

Texts. Edited by Rev. R. Morris, M.A., LL.D. Part V. 2 5s. 

69. Adam Davy’s Five Dreams adout Edward II. The Life of 

Saint Alexius. Solomon’s Book of Wisdom. St. Jerome’s 15 Tokens 
before Doomsday. The Lamentation of Souls. Edited from the Laud MS. 
622, in the Bodleian Library, by F. J. Furnivall, M.A. os. 


70. Generydes, a Romance. Edited by VT. Aldis ^Vright, M.A. 

Part II. 4s. 

71. The Lay Pole’s Mass-Book, 4 Texts. Edited by Bey. Canon 

Simmons. 25s. 


72. Pall adi us on Husboxdrie, englisht (ah. 1420 a.d.). Part II. Edited 

by S. J. Herrtage, B.A. 5s. 

73. Tiie Bltckung Homilies, 971 a.d. Edited by Rev. Dr. It. Morris. 

Part III. 8s. 

74. English Works of AVyclif, hitherto unprintod. Edited by E. D. 

Matthew. 205. 

7o. Catholicon Anglicijm, an early English Dictionary, from Lord 
Monson’s MS., ad. 1483. Edited with Introduction aud Notes by S. J. 
Herrtage, B.A. ; and with a Preface by H. B. Wheatley. 20s. 

76. Aelfrtc’s Metrical Lives of Saints, in MS. Cott. Jul. E. /. 
Edited by Rev. Prof. See at, M.A. Part T. 105. 


Extra Series. Subscriptions—Small paper, one guinea; large paper 
two guineas, per annum. 

1. The Romance of William of Palerxe (otherwise known as (he 

Romance of William and the Werwolf). Translated from the French nt the 
command of Sir Humphrey dc Bohun, about a.d. 1350, to which is added a 
fragment of the Alliterative Romance of Alisaunder, translated from the 
Latin by the same author, about a.d. 1340 ; the former re-edited from the 
unique MS. in the Library of King’s College, Cambridge, the latter now 
first edited from the unique MS. in the Bodleian Library, Oxford. By the 
Rev. Walter W. Skeat, M.A. 8vo. sewed, pp. xliv. and 328. 13a. 

2. On Early Englisii Pronunciation, with especial reference to 

Shakspere and Chaucer; containing an investigation of the Correspondence 
of Writing with Speech in England, from the Anglo-Saxon period to the 
present day, preceded by a systematic Notation of all Spoken Sounds by 
means of the ordinary Printing Types; including a re-arrangement of Prof. 
F. J. Child’s Memoirs on the Language of Chaucer and Gower, and reprints 
of the rare Tracts by SalesLury on English, 1517, and Welsh, 1567, and by 
Barcley on French, 1521 By Alexander J. Eli.is, F.R.S. Part I. On 
the Pronunciation of the xivth, xvitli, xvnth, andxvmth centuries. 8vo. 
sewed, pp. viii. and 416. 10s. 

3. Canton’s Book of Curtesve, printed at 'Westminster about 1177-8, 

A n , and now reprinted, with two MS. copies of the same treatise, from the 
Oriel MS. 79. and the BaUiol MS. 354. Kdited by Fuedbiuck J. Fuuni- 
vall, M.A. 8vo. sewed, pp. xii, aud 58. 5s. 
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The Lay of Hayelok the Dane; composed in the reign 
Edward I., about a.d. 1280. Formerly edited by Sir F. Madden for the 
Roxburghe Club, and now re-edited from the unique MS. Laud Misc. 108, in 
the Bodleian Library, Oxford, by the Rev. Walter W. Skeat, M.A. 8vo. 
sewed, pp. lv. and 160. 10s. 
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5. Chaucer's Translation of Boethius’s “ De Consolations 
Philosophie.” Edited from the Additional MS. 10,340 in the British 
Museum. Collated with the Cambridge Univ. Libr. MS. Ii. 3. 21. By 
Richard Morris. 8vo. 125. 


6. The Romance of the Cheveleee Assigne. Re-edited from the 

unique manuscript in the British Museum, with a Preface, Notes, and 
Glossarial Index, by Henry H. Gibbs, Esq., M.A. 8vo. sewed, pp. 
xviii. and 38. 3«. 

7. On Early English Pronunciation, with especial reference to 

Shakspere and Chaucer. By Alexander J. Ellis, I*.R.S., etc., etc. 
Part II. On the Pronunciation of the xmth and previous centuries, of 
Anglo-Saxon, Icelandic, Old Norse and Gothic, with Chronological Tables of 
the Value of Letters and Expression of Sounds in English Writing. 10$. 

8. Queene Elizabethes Achademy, by Sir Humphrey Gilbert. 

A Booke of Precedence, The Ordering of a Funerall, etc.’ Varying Versions 
of the Good Wife, The Wise Man, etc., Maxims, Lydgate’s Order of Fools, 
A Poem on Heraldry, Occlcvc on Lords’ Men, etc., Edited by F. J. 
Fuunivall, M.A., Trin. Hall, Cumb. With EssayB on Early Italian and 
German Books of Courtesy, by, W. M. Rossetti, Esq., and E. Oswald, 
Esq. 8vo. 13s. 

9. Tut: Fjuteknitye of Yacabondes, by John Awdeley (licensed. 

in 1560-1, imprinted then, and in 1565), from the edition of 1575 in the 
Bodleian Library. A Caueat or Warening for Commen Cursetors vulgarely 
called Vagabones, by Thomas Harman. EscluieRB. From the 3rd edition of 
1567, belongin'.* to Henry Huth, Esq., collated with the 2nd edition of 1567, 
in the Bodleian Library, Oxford, and with the reprint of the 4th edition of 
1573. A Sermon in Praise of Thieves and Thievery, by Parson Haben or 
Hyberdyne, from the Lansdowne MS. 98, and Cotton Vesp. A. 25. Those 
part,; of the Groundworke of Conny-catching (ed. 1592), that differ from 
Harman'* Caueat. Edited by Edward Viles & F. J. Fubnivall. 8vo. 
7 s . M . 


10. TnE Eyrsx Poke of the Introduction of Knowledge, made by 

Andrew Borde, of Physycke Doctor. A Com pend Tors Rkgyment op a 
Dietary of Hllth made in Mouutpyllicr, compiled by Andrewe Boorde, 
of Physycke Doctor. Barnes in the "Defence of the Be rdf. : a treatyse 
made, answerynge the treatyse of Doctor Borde upon Berdes. Edited, with 
a life of Andrew Boorde, and large cxtrncts from his Breuyary, by F. J 
Furnivall, M.A., Trinity Hall, Camb. 8vo. IBs. 

11. Tji e Bruce; or, the Book of the most excellent and noble Prince, 

Robert dc Lroyss. King of Scots: compiled by Master John Barbour, Arch¬ 
deacon ot' Aberdeen, a.d. 1375. Edited from MS. G 23 in the Library of St. 
Joi n’s Coll*, g e, Cambridge, written a.d. 1187 ; collated with the MS. in the 
Advocates’ Library at Edinburgh, written a.d. 1489, and with Hart’s 
Edition, printed a.d. 1610 , with a Preface, Notes, and Glossarial Index, by 
the Rev. Walter W. Skeat, M.A. Parti Svo. 12$. 

12. England in the Reign of King Henry the Eighth. A 

Dial gue between Cardinal Pole and Thomas Lupset, Lecturer in Rhetoric 
at Oxford. By Thomas Starkly, Chaplain to the King. Edited, with 
Preface. Notts, and Glossary, by J. M. Cowter. And with an Introduction, 
containing the Life and Letter^ of Thomas Star'iu y, by the Rev. J . S. Brewer, 
M.A. Part II. 12$. (Part I., Starkey' Lift and fatta-s, is in preparation. 
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K Supplicacyon for the Beggars. Written about the year 1529,^ 
by Simon Fish. Now rc-ndited by Frederick J. Furnivall. With a 
Supplycacion to our moste Soueraigne Lorde Kynge Henry the Eyglifc 
(1544 a.d.), A Supplication of the Poore Commons (1540 a.d.), The Decaye 
of England by the great multitude of Shepe (1550-3 a.d.). Edited by J. 
Meadows Cow per. 6s. 


14. On Early English Pronunciation, with especial reference to 

Shakspere and Chaucer. By A. J. Ellis, F. R.S., F.S.A. Part III. 
Illustrations of the Pronunciation of the xivthand xvith Centuries. Chaucer, 
Gower. Wycliffe, Spenser, Shakspere, Salesbury, Barcley, Hart, Buliokar, 
Gill. Pronouncing Vocabulary. lUs. 

15. Robert Crowley’s Thirty-one Epigrams, Yoyce of the Last 
Trumpet, Way to Wealth, etc., 1550-1 a.d. Edited by J. M. Cowper, Esq. 
12 s. 


16. A Treatise on the Astrolabe; addressed to his son Lowys, by 
Geoffrey Chaucer, a.d. 1301. Edited from the earliest MSS. by the Rev. 
Wal'i fr W. Skeat, M.A., late Fellow of Christ’s College, Cambridge. 10s. 


17. The Complaynt of Scotlande, 1549, a.d., with an Appendix of 
four Contemporary English Tracts. Edited by J. A. H. Murray, Esq. 
Part I. 10s. 


18. The Complaynt of Scotlande, etc. Part II. 8s. 

19. Oure Ladyes Mvroure, a.d. 1530, edited by the Rev. J. H. 

Blunt, M.A., with four full-page photolithographic facsimiles by Cooke and 
Fotheringham. ‘24s. 

20. Lonelich’s History of the Holy Grail (ab. 1450 a.d.), translated 

from the French Prose of Sires Ro biers df. Borron. Ite-i dited fron the 
Unique MS. in Corpus Christi College, Cambridge, by F. J. Furnivall, Esq. 
M.A. Part I. Ss. 

21. Barbour’s Bruce. Edited from the MSS. and the earliest 

printed edition by the Rev. W. W. Skeat, M.A. Tart II. 4s. 

22. Henry Biunklow’s Complaynt of Roderyck Mors, sointyme 

a gray Fryre, unto the Parliament Ilovvse of Ingland his naturall Country, 
for the Rcdresse of certen wicked Lawes, euel Customs, and cruel Dccreys 
(ab. 1542); and The Lamentacion of a Christian Against the Citib 
of London, made by lloderigo Mors, a.d. 1545. Edited by J. M. Cowper, 
Esq. 9s. 

23. On Early English Pronunciation, with especial reference, to 

Shakspere and Chaucer. By A. J. Ellis, Esq., F.It.S. Part IV. 10s. 

24. Lonfltck’s History of the Holy Giiail (ab. 1150 a.d.), translated 

from the French Prose of Sires Romeus dl Borron. Re-edited from the 
Unique MS. in Corpus Christi College, Cambridge, by F. J. Furni vall, 
Esq., M.A. Part IT. 10s. 

25. The Romance of Guy of Warwick. Edited from the Cambridge 
University MS. by Prof. J. Zupitza, Ph.D. Part I. 20s. 

26. The Romance of Guy of Warwick. Edited from the Cambridge 
University MS. by Prof. J. Zupitza, Ph.D. (The 2nd or 15th century version.) 
Part II. 11s. 

27. The English Works of John Eisher, Bishop of Rochester (died 

1535). Edited by Professor J. E. B. Mayor, M.A. Part 1., the Text, 16s. 

28. Lonmlich’s History of the Holy Grail. Edited by E. J, 

Furnivall, M.A. Part III, 10s. 

29. Barbour’s Bruce. Edited from the MSS. and the earliest Printed 

Edition, by the Rev. W. W. Skeat, M.A. Part III. 21s. 
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.onelich’s History of the Holy Grail. Edited by E. J. 
F urn iv all, Esq., M.A. Fart IV. 15s. 


31. Alexander and Dindimtjs. Translated from the Latin about 

a.d. 1340-50. Re-edited by the Rev. W. W. Skeat, M.A. 6s. 

32. Starkey’s “ England in Henry Vlli.’s TniE. ?? Part I. Starkey’^ 

Life and Letters. Edited by S. J. Herrtage, B.A. 8s. 

33. Gesta Romanorum: the Early English Versions. Edited from 

the MSS. and Black-letter Editions, by S. J. Herutage, B.A. 15s. 

34. Charlemagne Romances : Ho. I. Sir Eerumbras. Edited from 

the unique Ashraole MS. by S. J. Herutage, B.A. 15s. 

35. Charlemagne Romances : II. The Scge off Malayne, Sir OtueH, 

etc. Edited by S. J. Herrtage, B.A. 12s. 

36. Charlemagne Romances: III. Lyf of Charles the Grete, Pt. 1 . 

Edited by S. J. Herrtage, B.A. 16s. 

37. Charlemagne Romances : IV. Lyf of Charles the Grete, Pt. 2. 
Edited by S. J. Herrtage, B.A. 15s. 

38. Charlemagne Romances : V. The Sowdone of Rabylono. Edited 
by Dr. Hausknecht. lbs. 


English Dialect Society’s Publications. Subscription, 1873 toJS76, 

10s. 6 d. per annum ; 1877 and following years, 20s. per annum. 


1873. 

1. Scries R. Parti. Reprinted Glossaries, I.-VII. Containing a 
Glossary of North of England Words, by J. H. ; Glossaries, by Mr. 
Marshall; and a West-Riding Glossary, by Dr. Willan. 7s. 6d. 

2. Series A. Bibliographical. A List of Books illustrating English 

Dialects. Part I. Containing a General List of Dictionaries, etc. ; and a 
List of Books relating to some of the Counties of England. 4s. 6rf. 

3. Series C. Original Glossaries. Part I. Containing a Glossary 
of Swalcdale Words. By Captain Harland. 4s. 

1874. 

4 . Series D. The History of English Sounds. By H. Sweet, Esq. 
4s. Qd. 

5. Series B. Part II. Reprinted Glossaries. VIII.-XIV. Con- 

taining seven Provincial English Glossaries, from various sources. 7s. 

6. Scries B. Part III. Reprinted Glossaries. XV.-XVIL Ray’s 

Collection of English Words not generally used, from the edition of 1691 ; 
together with Thuresby’s Letter to Ray, 1703. Re-arrar.ged and newly edited 
by Rev. Walter W. Skeat. 8 s. 

6*. Subscribers to the English Dialect Society for 1874 also receive 
a copy of 1 A Dictionary of the Sussex Dialect.* By the Rev. W. D 
Parish. 

1875. 

7. Scries D. Part II. The Dialect of West Somerset. By E. T. 
Elworthy, Esq. 3s. Qd. 

8. Series A. Part II. A List of Books Relating to some of the 

Counties of England. Part II. 6*. 
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Series 0. A Glossary of Words used in tlie Neighbourhood of 
Whitby. By F. K. Robinson. Part I. A—-P. 7 s. 6d. 


10. Series C. A Glossary of the Dialect of Lancashire. By J. H. 

Nodal and G. Milner. Parti. A—E. 3s. 6d. 


1876. 

11. On the Survival of Early English Words in our Present Dialects. 

By Dr. R. Morris. 6d. 


12. Series C. Original Glossaries. Part III. Containing Pive 
Original Provincial English Glossaries. 7s. 

13. Series C. A Glossary of Words used in the Neighbourhood of 
Whitby. By F. K. Robinson. Part II. P—Z. 6s 6d. 

14. A Glossary of Mid-Yorkshire Words, with a Grammar. By C. 
Clough Robinson. 9s. 

1877. 

15. A Glossary of Words used in the Wapentakes of Manley and 
Corringham, Lincolnshire. By Edward Peacock, F.S.A. 9s. 6d . 

16. A Glossary of Holderness Words. By P. Ross, R. Stead, and 
T. Holderness. With a Map of the District. 7s. 6d. 

17. On the Dialects of Eleven Southern and South-Western Counties 
with a new Classification of the English Dialects. By Prince Louis Lucien 
Bonaparte. With Two Maps. Is. 

18. Bibliographical List. Part III. completing the Work, and 
containing a List of Books on Scottish Dialects, Anglo-Irish Dialect, Cant 
and Slang, and Americanisms, with additions to the English List aud Index. 
Edited by J. H. Nodal. 4s. 6 d. 

19. An Outline of the Grammar of West Somerset. By P. 

Elworthv, Esu. 6 s . 

1878. \ 

20. A Glossary of Cumberland Words and Phrases. Bv William: 
Dickinson, F.L.S. 6,s. 

21. Tusser’s Pive Hundred Pointes of Good Husbandrie. Edited 

with Introduction, Notes and Glossary, by W. Paine and Sidney J, 
Hehrtage, 13.A. 12s. 6rf. 

22. A Dictionary of Euglish Plant Names. By James Britten 

F.L.S., and Rodert Holland. Part I. (A to F). 8s. 6 d . 

1879. 

23. Pive Reprinted Glossaries, including Wiltshire, East Anglian, 

Suffolk, and East Yorkshire Words, and Words from Bi- op Kenuett’s 
Parochial Antiquities. Edited by the Rev. Professor 8keat, M. A. . 

24. Supplement to the Cumberland Glossary (No. 20). By W. 
Dickinson, F.L.S. Is. 

2§. Specimen _ ■ First Volume. I. Devonshire ^ 

Exmoor Scolding and Courtship. Edited, nv ith Notes and Glosaaiy, by F. T. 
Elwortky. 11. Westmoreland: Win. do Worfat’s Bran New‘Wark. 
Edited by Rev. l’rof. See at. 8 s. 6d. 

26. A Dictionary of English Plant Names. By J. Briiteh- and R_ 

Holland. Part II. (G to 0). 1880. 8s. 6(f* 
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z 1880. 

27. Glossary of Words in use in Cornwall. I. West Cornwall. By 
Miss M. A. Courtney. II. East Cornwall. By Thomas Q. Couch. W ith 
Map. 65. 

28. Glossary of Words and Phrases in use in Antrim and Down. By 
William Hugh Patterson, M.R.I.A. 7 s. 


29. An Early English Hymn to the Virgin. By E. J. Eurniyall, 
M.A., and A. J. Ellis, F.R.S. Gd: 

30. Old Country and Farming Words. Gleaned from Agricultural 

Books. By James Britten, F.L.S. 10s. Gd. 

31. Thu Dialect of Leicestershire. By the Bov. A. B. Evans, D.D., 
and Seiiastian Evans, LL.D. 10s. Gd. 

Furnivall. —Education in Early England. Some Aotes used .is 

Forewords to a Collection of Treatises on “ Manners and Meals in the Olden 
Time,” for the Early English Text Society. By Frederick J. Furnivall, 
M.A., Trinity Hall, Cambridge, Member of Council of the Philological and 
Early English Text Societies. 8vo. sewed, pp. 74. Is. 

Gould. — Goon English ; or, Popular Errors in Language. By E. S. 
Gould. Revised Edition. Crown 8vo. cloth, pp. xii. and 214. 1880. 6s. 

Hall. — On English Adjectives in -Able, with Special Deference to 
Reliable. By Fitzedward Hall, C.E., M.A., Hon.D.C.L. Oxon.; formerly 
Professor of Sanskrit Language and Literature, and of Indian Jurisprudence, 
in King’s College, London. Crown 8vo. cloth, pp. viii. and 238. 7s. Gd. 

Hall. —Modern English. By Fitzedward Hall, M.A., Hon. D.C.L., 

; Oxon. Cr. 8vo. cloth, pp. xvi. and 394. 10s. Gd. 

Jackson. — Shropshire Word-Book; A Glossary of Archaic and Pro¬ 
vincial Words, etc., used in tin: County. By Georgina F. Jackson. 8vo. pp. 
xevi. and 524. 1H81. 3ls. Gd. 


Hoch, _ A Historical Grammar of the English Language. By C. F. 

Koch. Translated into English Edited, Enlarged, and Annotated by the Rev. 
R. Morris, LL.D., M.A. [Nearly ready. 

Manipulus Vocabulorum A Ehyming Dictionary of the English 
Language. By I*eter Levins (1570) Edited, with an Alphabetical Index, by 
Henry B. Wheatley. 8vo. pp. xvi. and 370, cloth. 14s. 


Manning. — An Inquiry into the Character and Origin of the 
ivb Augment in English and in Cognate Dialects. By the late 
James Manning, G.A.S., Recorder of Oxford. 8vo.pp. iv. and 90. 2a. 

Palmer. — Lr. \ r > from a Word Hunter’s Hote Book. Buing some 
Contribution* t.*i English Etymology. By the Rev, A. Smythe Palmer, B.A., 
sometime Scholar in the University of Dublin. Cr. 8vo. cl. pp. xn.-31(>. 7s. 6d. 

Percy. — Bishop Percy’s Eolio Manuscripts—Ballads and Bomances. 
Edited by John W. Hales, M.A., Fellow and late Assistant Tutor ot Christ’s 
College, Cambridge; and Frederick J. Furnivall, M.A., of Trinity Hall, Cam- 
Lridge ; assisted by Pruh-baor Child, of Harvard University, Cumhrid:;'., U.S.A., 
W. Chappell, i'T, etc. In 3 volumes. Vol. I M pp. 610 ; Yol. 2, pp. 681.; 
Yol. 3, pp. 640. Demy 8vo. half-1? mid, £4 Is. Kara demy 8vo. hell-hound, 
on Wh;.»man’s ribbed paper, £6 Gs. Extra royal 8vo., paper covers, on What¬ 
man’s best ribbed paper, £10 10s. Large 4to., paper covers, on Whatman’s 
best ribbed paper, £12. 

Philological Society. Transactions of the, eontaiun se veral valuable 
papers on Eurly English, For contents r e under Teriodicalfl and Seriala. 
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tratmann.— A Dictionary of the Old English Language. Compiled 

from the writings of the xmth, xivth. and xvtli centuries. By Francis 
Henry Stuatmann. Third Edition. 4 to. In wrapper. £1 10s. 


S tratmann.*— An Old English Poem of the Owl and the Nightingale. 
Edited by Francis Henry Stratmann. Svo. cloth, pp. 60. 3s. 

Sweet. —A History of English Sounds, from the Earliest Period, 
including an Investigation of the General Law’s of Sound Change, and full 
Word Lists. By Henry Sweet. Demy Svo. cloth, pp. iv. and 1G1. 4s. 6d. 

Do Vere.—S tudies in English ; or, Glimpses of the Inner Life 

of our Language. By M. Schble de Fere, LL.D., Professor of Modem 
Languages in the University of Virginia. Svo. cloth, pp. vi. and 3C5. 12*. 0J. 

Wedgwood.— A Dictionary of English Etymology, By Hensleigh 
Wedgwood. Third Edition, thoroughly revised and enlarged. With an Intro¬ 
duction on the Formation of Language. Imperial 8vo., double column, pp. lxxii. 
and 746. 21s. 

Wright,—F eudal Manuals op English History. A Series of 

Popular Sketches of our National History, compiled at different periods, from 
the Thirteenth Century to the Fifteenth, for the use of the Feudal Gentry and 
Nobility. (In Old French). Now first edited from the Original Manuscript-. By 
Thomas Weight, Esq., M.A. Small 4to. cloth, pp. xxiv. aud 184. 1872. 15*. 

Wright. —Anglo-Saxon and Old-English Vocabularies, Illustrating 
the Condition and Manners of our Forefathers, as well ns the History of the 
Forms of Elementary Education, and of the Languages Spoken in this Island 
from tlio Tenth Century to the Fifteenth. Edited by Thomas Wright, Esq., 
M.A., F.S.A., etc. Second Edition, edited, collated, and corrected by Richard 
Wulcaer. Un the press . 


FRISIAN. 

Cummins.— A Grammar op the Old Fkeestc Language. By A. H. 

Cummins, A.M. Crown 8vo. cloth, pp. x. and 76. 1881. 3* GA 

Oera Linda Book, from a Manuscript of ?he Thirteenth Cent m y, 
with the permission of the Proprietor, C. Over de Linden, of the Holder. 
The Original Frisian Text, as verified by Dr. J. 0. Ottema; accompanied 
by ail English Version of Dr. Ottcma’a Dutch Translation, by William It. 
Sanduach. 8vo. cl. pp. xivii. and 223. 5s. 


f 

GATJDIAN (See under “Hoernle,” page 39.) 

OLD GERMAN. 

Douse.—G rimm's Law; A Study: or. Hints towards an Explanation 
of the pQ-cuUt d “ Lautver.- ' kiebung.” To which are added sorao Remarks on 
the Primitive Indo-European K , and several Appendices. By f. Le Makcrant 
Dousb. 8vo. cloth, pp. xvL and 230. 10*. G^. 

Xrc eger.— The Minnesinger of Germans. By A. E. ICroeger. 12mo. 
cloth, pp. vi. and 281. 7s. * , 

Contents.-“-C hapter I. The Minne.irger and the Mirmesong.—I!. The Miuntlay.- III. Tha 
Dlviuc Miuncsong.—IV. Walther von dcr Vogclwcide.—V. i lrlcb rori LioM u tom. y 1. The 
Metrical Romances of the Minnesinger a^d Gottfried von StruAsburg's ‘ Ti iitan and Isolde.” 

--I_ 
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GIPSY. 

Leland. _English Gipsy Songs. In Rommany, with Metrical English 

Translations. By Charles G. Leland, Author of “The English Gipsies,” 
etc.; Prof. E. H. Palmer; and Janet Tuckey. Crown Svo. cloth, pp. xii. 
and 276. 7s. 6d. 

Leland. —The English Gipsies and their Language.^ By Charles 
G. Leland. Second Edition. Crown 8vo. cloth, pp. 276. 7s. Gd. 

Paspati. — Etudes sur lls Tchinghianes (Gypsdes) on BohLmiens de 
L'Empoub Ottoman. Par Alexandre G. Paspati, M.D. Large 8vo. sewed, 
pp. xii. and 652. Constantinople, 1871. 28s. 




GOTHIC. 

Skeat. — A. Moeso-Gothic Glossary, with an Introduction, an Outline 
of Moeso-Gothic Grammar, and a List of Anglo-Saxon and Modem English 
Words etymologically connected with Moeso-Gothic. By the Rev. W. W. 
Sreat. Small 4to. cloth, pp. xxiv.and 342. 1868. 9s. 


GREEK (Modern and Classic). 

Buttmann. —A Grammar of the New Testament Greek. By A. 
Buttmann, Authorized translation by Prof J. H. Thayer, with numerous 
additions and corrections by the author. Demy 8vo. cloth, pp. xx. and 474. 
1873. 14s. ^ _ 

Contopoulos. —A Lexicon of Modern Greek-English and English 
Modern Greek. By N. Contopodlos. In 2 vols. 8vo. cloth. Part 1. 
Modern Greek-English, pp. 460. Part II. English-Modern Greek, pp. 582. 
£1 7s. 

Contopoulos. —Handbook of Greek and English Dialogues and Cor¬ 
respondence. Fcap. Svo. cloth, pp. 238. 1879. 2s. Get. 

Sophocles. —Bomaic or Modern Greek Grammar. By E. A. Sophocles. 
8 vo. pp. xxviii. and 196. 10s. Gd. 


GUJARATI. 

Minocheheiji.—B ahlavi, Gujarati and English Dictionary. By 
Jamaspji Dasiuii Minochbhrrji Jamasp A8ana. 8 vo. Vol. I., pp. clxii. 
'and 1 to 168. Vol. II., pp. xxxii and pp. 169 to 440. 1877 and lb/9. Cloth. 
14s. each. (To be completed in 5 vols.) 

Shapurji Edalji-— A Grammar of the Gujarat! Language. By 
ShApurjI EdaljL Cloth, pp. 127. 10s. Gd. 

SMpuiji Edalji. — A Dictionary, Gujrati and English. By Shapuej! 
EdaljL Second Edition. Crown 8yo. cloth, pp. xxiy. and 874. 21s. 
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GUEMXJKHI (Punjabi). 

Adi Granth (The) ; or, The Holy Scrtttuhes op the Sikhs, trans¬ 
lated from the original Gurmuki, with Introductory Essays, by Dr. Ernest 
Trumpf, Professor Regius of Oriental Languages at the University of Munich, 
etc. Roy. 8vo. cloth, pp. 866. £2 12s. 6 d. 


Singh. —Sakhke Book; or, The Description of Gooroo Gobind Singh’s 
Religion and Doctrines, translated from Gooroo Mukhi into Hindi, and after¬ 
wards into English. By Sirdar Attar Singh, Chief of Bhadour. With the 
author’s photograph. 8vo. pp. xviii. and 205. 15$. 


HAWAIIAN. 

Andrews. — A Dictionary of the Hawaiian Language, to which is 

appended an English-Hawaiian Vocabulary, and a Chronological Table of 
Remarkable Events. By Lorrin Andrew's. 8vo. pp. 560, cloth. £l 11$. Gd. 


HEBREW. 

Bickell. —Outlines op Hebhew Grammas. By Gusi avus Bicjell, 
D.D. Revised by the Author; Annotated by the Translator, Samuel I\'ES 
Curtiss, junior, Pb .D. With a Lithographic Table of Semitic Characters by 
Dr. J. Euting. Or. 8vo. sd., pp. xiv. and 110. 1877. 3$. Gd. 

Gesenius. —Hebrew and English Lexicon of the Old Testament, 
including the. Biblical Chaldee, from the Latin. By Edward Robinson. 
Fifth Edition. Svo. cloth, pp. xii. and 1160. £1 16$. 

Gesenius. —Hebrew Grammar. Translated from the Seventeenth 

Edition. By Dr. T. J. Conant. With Grammatical Exercises, and a 
Chrestomathy by the Translator. 8vo. cloth, pp. xvi.-364. £1. 

HOucW Literature Society (Publications of). Subscription £1 1$. 
per Series. 1872-3. First Series. 

Vol. I. Miscellany of Hebrew Literature. Demy 8vo. cloth, pp, viii, and 
228. 10$. 

Vol. II. The Commentary of Ibii Ezra on Isaiah. Edited from MSS., and 
Translated with Notes, Introductions, and Indexes, by M. Friediandbr, 
Ph.D. Vol. I. Translation of the Commentary. Demy 8vo. cloth, 
pp. xxviii. and 332. 10$, 6d. 

Vol. 1X1. The Commentary of Ibn Ezra. Vol. II. The Anglican Version of 
the Look of the Prophet Isaiah amended according to the Commentary of 
lbij Ezra. Demy Svo. cloth, pp. 112. 4s. Gd. 

1877. Second Scries. 

Vol. I. Miscellany of Hebrew Literature. Vol. II. Edited by the Rev. A. 
Lowy. Demy 8vo. cloth, pp. ri. and 276. 10$. Gd. 

Vol. II. Ihc Commentary of Ibn Ezra. Vol. III. Demy 8vo. cloth, 
pp. 172. 7$. 

Vol. III. Ibn Ezra Literature. Vol. IV. Ess ys on the Writings of Abraham 
Ibn Ezra, By &I. FniKOLaNDa, Ph.D. Demy Svo. cloth, pp. *.-252 
and 78. 12$. G<*. 
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.d.— T he Principles of Hebrew Grammar. Py J. P. N. Land, 

Professor of Logic and Metaphysic in the University of Leyden. Translated 
from the Dutch by Reginald Lane Poole, Balliol College, Oxford. Part I. 
Sounds. Part II. Words. Crown 8vo. pp. xx. and 220, cloth. Is. 6d. 


Matliews. —Abraham ben Ezra’s Unedited Commentary on the Can- 
i icTjES, the Hebrew Text after two MS., with English Translation by H. J. 
Mathews, I*. A., Exeter College, Oxford. 8vo. cl. limp, pp. x., 34, 24. 2s. 6d. 

Hutt. —Two Treatises on Yerbs containing Pebble and Double 
Letters by R. Jehuda Hayug of Fez, translated into Hebrew from the original 
Arabic by R. Moses Gikatilia, of Cordova; with the Treatise on Punctuation 
by the same Author, translated by Aben Ezra. Edited from Bodleiau MSS. 
with an English Translation by J. W. Nutt, M.A. Demy 8vo. sewed, pp. 312. 
1870. 7s. Id. 


Semitic (Songs of The). In English Yerse. Py G. E. W. Cr. 8vo. 

cloth, pp. HO. 58. 

Weber. —System der altsynagogalen PaliistinischeH Thcologie. Py 
Dr. Feud. Weber. 8vo. sewed. Leipzig, 1880 . 7*. 


HINDI. 

Bah’antyne. —Elements of HiNDf and Praj Ph/ka Grammar. Py the 
late James R. Ballantyne, LL.D. Second edition, revised and corrected 
Crown 8vq., pp. 44, cloth. 5s. 

Bate. — A Dictionary of the Hinder Language. Compiled by J # 

D. Bate. 8vo. cloth, pp. 800. £2 12s. 6 d . 

Beames. — Notes o:t till Puojtuiu Dialect of Hindi, spoken in 
Western Behar. By John Bkames, Esq., B.C.S., Magistrate of Chumparun. 
8vo. pp. 26, sewed. 1868. Is. 6rf. 

Etherington. — Tm: Student’s Grammar of the Hind£ Language. 
By the Rev. W. Etherington, Missionary, Benares. Second edition, 

8vo. pp. xiv., 255, and xiii., cloth. 1873. 12s. 

Hoernle.— See page 39. 

Kellogg. — A Grammar of the Hindi Language, in which are treated 
thf Standard Hindi, Brai, and the Eastern Hindi of the Ramnyan of Tulsi 
Da* ; also the Colloquial Dialects of Marwar, Kumaon, Avadb, Hnghtlkhand, 
Bhf.jpnr, etc., with Copious Philological Notes. By the Rev. S. II. Kellogg, 
M.A. Royal 8vo. cloth, pp. 400. 2Is. 

Mahahharata. Translated into Hindi for Madan Mohun Pratt, by 
JKRrsHNAOHANDiiAnHAUMADHiKAmN of Benares. (Containing a)l but the 
Harivansk.) 3 vols. 8vo. cloth, pp. 574, 810, and 1106. £3°3s. 

Mathuraprasada Misra. — A Trilingual Dictionary, being a Compre¬ 
hensive Lexicon in English, Urdu, and Hindi, exhibiting the Syllabication, J*ro- 
nunciation, andLtymology of Engli. h Words, with their Explanation in English, 
and in Urdttand Hindi in the Roman Character. By Mai hibaerasada Misra, 
Second Master, ' College, Linares. 8vo. cloth, pp. xv. and 1330, 

Benares, 1866. £2 2 s. 
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HINDUSTANI. 

Ballantyne.— Hindustani Selections in the Naskhi and Devanagari 

Character. With a Vocabulary of the Words. Prepared for the use of the 
Scottish Naval and Military Academy, by James R. Ballantyne. Royal 8 vo. 
cloth, pp. 74. 3s. 6d. 

Dowson. — A Grammar of tiie Urdu or Hindustani Language. By 
John Dowson, M.R.A.S. 12mo. cloth, pp. xvi. and 264. 10s. 6 d. 

Dowsoil.—A Hindustani Exercise Book. Containing a Series of 
Passages and Extracts adapted for Translation into Hindustani. By John 
Dowson, M.R.A.S., Professor of Hindustani, Staff College. Crown 8 vo. pp. 
100 . Limp cloth, 2 s. 6d. 

Eastwick.— Knnun Afroz (the Illuminator of the Understanding). 
By Maulavi Uafizu’d-din. A New Edition of Hindustani Text, carefully revised, 
with Notes, Critical and Explanatory. By Edward B. Eastwick, E.R.S., 
F.S.A., M.R.A.S., Profassor of Hindustani at Haileybury College. Imperial 
8 vo. cloth, pp. xiv. and 310. Re-issne, 1867. 18?. 

Fallon. —A Hew Hindustani-English Dictionary. "With Illustra¬ 
tions from Hindustani Literature and Folk-lore. By S. W T . Fallon, Pli.D. 
Halle. Roy. 8 vo. cloth, pp. xxviii. and 1216 and x. Benares, 1870. £5 os. 

Fallon. —Englisk-Hindustani Dictionary. "With Illustrations from 
English Literature and Colloquial English Translat 'd into Hindustani. By S. 
"W*. Fallon. Part I. Royal 8 vo. sewed, pp. 48. (Will bo completed in about 
12 parts of 48 pages each.) Benares, 1880. 3s. 

Fallon.—A Hindustani-English Law and Commercial Dictionary. 
By S. W. Fallon. 8 vo. cloth, pp. ii. and 2S4. Benares, 1870. £1 Is. 

Ikhwann-s Safa ; or, Brothers of Purity. Describing the Contention 
between Men and Beasts as to the Superiority of the Human Race. Translated 
from the Hindustani by Professor J. Dowson, Staff College, Sandhurst. 
Crown 8 vo. pp. viii. and I 06 , cloth. 7s. 

Khirad-Afroz (Tho Illuminator of tho Understanding). By Maulavf 

Haffzu’d-din. A new edition of the Hindustani Text, carefully revised, with 
Notes, Critical and Explanatory. By Edward B. Eastwick:, M I\, F. R.S., 
F.S.A., M.R.A.S., Professor or Hindustani at the late Eut India Com 
College at Haileybury. 8 vo. cloth, pp. xiv. and .321. 18s. 

Lntaifi Hindee (The); or, Hindoostanke Jest-Book, containing a 
Choice Collection of Humorous Stories in the Arabic and Roman Characters; 
to which is added u llindoostauco Poem by Mecr Mooiiummud Tuqajee. 
2 nd edition, revised by W. C. Smyth. 8 vo. pp. xvi. and 160. 1840. 10s. 6 r/.; 

reduced to os. 

Mathuraprasdda Misra. — A Trilingual Dictionary, being a compre¬ 
hensive Lexicon in English, Urdh, and Hindi, exhibiting the Syllabication, 
Pronunciation, and Etymology of English Words, with their Explanation in 
English, and in Urdd and Hindi in the Roman Character. By MathirX- 
prasada Misra, Secoud Master, Queen’s College, Benares. 8 vo. pp.xv. and 
1330, cloth. Benares, 1865. L‘2 2s . 

Palmer. —Hindustani Grammar. Seo page 45. 
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ICELANDIC. 

Anderson. — Nouse Mythology, or the Religion of our Forefathers. 
Containing all the Myths of the Eddas carefully systematized and interpreted, 
with an Introduction, Vocabulary and Index. By R. B. Anderson,' Prof, of 
Scandinavian Languages in the 'University of Wisconsin. Crown 8vo. cloth. 
Chicago, 1879. 125. 6d. 

Anderson and Bjarnason. — Viking Tales of the North. The Sagas 
of Thorstein, Viking’s Son, and Fridthjof the Bold. Translated from the 
Icelandic by R. B. Anderson, M.A., and J. Bjarnason. Also, Tegner’s Frid¬ 
thjof’s Saga. Translated into English by G. Stephens. Crown 8vo. cloth, pp. 
xviii. and 370. Chicago, 1877. 10s. 

Cleasby, — An Icelandic-English Dictionary. Based on the MS. 
Collections of the late Richard Cleasby. Enlarged and completed by G. 
Vigf(/sson. With an Introduction, and Life of Richard Cleasby, by G. Webbb 
Dasent, IXC.L. 4to. £3 7 s. 

Cleasby. —Appendix to an Icelandic-English Dictionary. See 
Skcat. 

Edda Saemnndar Hinns Froda — The Edda of Saemund the Learned. 
From the Old Norse or Icelandic. By Benjamin Thorpe. Part I. with a Mytho* 
logical Index. 12rao. pp. 152, cloth, 3$. 6d. Part II. with Index of Persons and 
Places. 12mo. pp. viii. and 172, cloth. 1866. 45. ; or in 1 Vol. complete, 7s. Gd. 

Publications of the Icelandic Literary Society of Copenhagen. For 

Numbers 1 to 54, see “ Record,” No. Ill, p. 14. 

55. Seiener TIdindi. Hins Islenzka Bokmentafelags, 1878. 8vo. 
pp. 176. Kaupmannahofn, 1878. Price bs. 

56. TJn Sidbotina l Islandi eptir porkel Bjarnason, prest a Reyni- 
vollura. Utgefid af Hiuu Islenzkn Bokmcntafelagi. 8vo. pp. 177. Reyk¬ 
javik, 1873. Price 7«. bd. 

57. Bishtpa Sogur, gefnar ut af Hinu Tslenzka Bokmcntafelagi. 
Annat Bindi III. 1878. 8vo. pp. 509 to 801. Kaupmannahdfn. Price 105. 

58. Seyrslur 00 Reikningar Hins Islenzka Bokmentafelags, 1877 to 
1878. 8vojpp. 28. Kaupraannahofn, 1878. Price 2s. 

59. Frjettie fra Islandi, 1877, eptir V. Briem. 8vo. pp. 50. 
Reykjavik, 1878. Price 2s. 6d. 

60. ALjTNGi.^sTADtrR Hinn Forni Yid Oxara, mod Uppdrattum eptir 
Sigura Gudmumlsson. 8vo. pp. 66, w r ith Map. Kaupmannahofii, 1878. Price 

65. 

Skeat.— A List of English "Words, the Etymology of which is illus¬ 
trated by Comparison with Icelandic'. Prepared in the form of an Appendix to 
Cleasby and Vigfuason’s Icelandic-English Dictionary. By the Rev. Walter 
W. Skeat, M.A., English Lecturer and late Fellow of Christ’s College, Cam¬ 
bridge: and M.A. of Exeter College, Oxford; one of the Vice-Presidents of 
the Cambridge Philological Society ; and M ember of the Council of the Philo¬ 
logical Society of London. 1876. Deray 4to. sewed. 25. 
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JAPANESE. 

Aston. — A Grammar of the Japanese Written Language. By W. GL 
Aston, M.A., Assistant Japanese Secretary, H.B.M.’s Legation, Yedo, Japan. 
Second edition, Enlarged and Improved. Royal 8vo. pp. 306. 285. 

Aston. — A Short Grammar of the Japanese Spoken Language. By 
\V. G. Aston, M.A., H. B. M/s Legation, Yedo, Japan. Third edition. 
12mo. cloth, pp. 96. 125. 

Baba. — An Elementary Grammar of the Japanese Language, with 
Easy Progressive Exercises. By Tatuj Baba. Crown 8vo. cloth, pp. xii. and 
92. 5 5. 

Hepburn.— A Japanese and English Dictionary. With an English 
and Japanese Index. By J. C. Hepburn, M.D., LL.D. Second edition. 
Imperial 8vo. cloth, pp. xxxii., 632 and 201. £8 8s. 

Hepburn. — Japanese-English and English-Japanese Dictionary. By 

J. C. Hepburn, M.D., LL.D. Abridged by the Author from his larger work. 
Small 4to. cloth, pp. vi. and 206. 1873. 18s. 

Hoffinann, J. J. — A Japanese Grammar. Second Edition. Largo 
8vo. cloth, pp, viii. and 368, with two plates. £1 Is. 

Hoffinann. — Shopping Dialogues, in Japanese, Dutch, and English. 
By Professor J. Hoffmann. Oblong Svo. pp. xiii. and 44, sewed. 6s. 

Satow. — An English Japanese Dictionary of the Spoken Language. 
By Ernest Mason Satow, Japanese Secretary to H.M. Legation at Yedo, and 
Ishibashi Masarata, of the Imperial Japanese Foreign Office. Second 
edition. Imp. 32mo., pp. xvi. and 416, cloth* 12s. 6d. 




KELTIC (Cornish, Gaelic, Welsh, Irish). 

Bottrell. Traditions and Hearthsire Stories of West Cornwall. 
By Bottrell (an old Celt). Demy 12mo. pp. vi. 292, cloth. 1870. Scarce. 

Bottrell. —Traditions and Hearthside Stories of West Cornwall. 
By William Bottrell. With Illustrations by Mr. Joseph Blight. Second 
Series. Crown 8vo. cloth, pp. iv. and 300. 6s. 

English and Welsh Languages. — The Influence of the English 
and Welsh l anguages upon each other, < xhibited in the Vocabularies of the two 
Tongues. Intended to suggest the importanco to Philologers, Antiquaries, 
Ethnographers, and others, of giving due attention to the Celtic Branch of the 
Jndu-Germanio Family of L ft u Square ovo. sewed, pp. 3.0. 1869 

Mackay. —Tile Gaelic Etymology of the Languages of Western 

Europe, and more especially of the English and Lowland Scotch, and 
Slang, Cant, and Colloquial Dialects. Bv Charles Mackay, LL.D. Royal 
8vo. cloth, pp. xxxii. and 604. 42s. 

Bhys. —Lectures on Welsh Philology. By John Rhys, M.A., 
Professor of Celtic at Oxford. Second edition, revised and enlarged. Crown 
Svo. cloth, pp. viii. and 466. 15s. 

Spurrell.—A Grammar of the Welsh Language. By William 
Spurrell. 3rd Edition. Fcap. cloth, pp. viii.-206. 1870. 3s. 
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iiirrell. —A Welsh Dictionary. English-Welsh and 'Welsh-English.l 
With Preliminary Observations on the Elementary Sounds of the English 
Language, a copious Vocabulary of the Roots of English Words, a list or 
Scripture Proper Names and English Synonyms and Explanations. By 
William Spdjuiell. Third Edition. Fcap. cloth, pp. xxv. and 732. 85. G«. 


Stokes.— Goidelica. — Old and Early-Middle Irisli Glosses: Prose and 

Verse. Edited by Whitley Stokes. Second edition. Medium 8vo. cloth, 
pp. 192. 185. 

Stokes. —Beunans Meriasek. The Life of Saint Mcriasek, Bishop 

and Confessor. A Cornish Drama. Edited, with a Translation and Notes, by 
Whitley Stokes. Medium 8vo. cloth, pp. xvi., 280, and Facsimile. 187 
155. 


Wright’s Celt, Homan, and Saxon. 


MAHKATTA. 

Ballantyne. — A Grammar of the Mahratta Language. Eor tho 
use of the East India College at Ilaileyburv. By James R. Ballantynb^oI 
the Scottish Naval and Military Academy. 4to. cloth, pp. 56. 5s, 

Bellairs. —A Grammar of the Marathi Language. By H. S. K. 
Bellairs, M.A., and Laxman Y. Ashkedkar, B.A. 12mo. cloth, pp. 90. 5s, 

Molesworth. — A Dictionary, Marathi and English. Compiled by 
J. T. Molesworth. assisted by George and Thomas Candy. Second Edition, 
revised and enlarged. By J. T. Molesworth. Royal 4to. pp. xxx and 922, 
boards. Bombay, 1857. £3 35. 

Molesworth.—A Compendium of Molesworth’s Marathi and English 
Dictionary. By Baha Fadmanji. Second Edition. Revised and Enlarged. 
Demy 8vo. cloth, pp. xx. and C24. 2U. 

Itfavalkar. —Tin: Student’s Makathi Gilammar. By G. It. Navalkar. 
New Edition. Bvo. cloth, pp. xvi. and 342. Bombay, 1879. 18#. 

Tukarama.— A Complete Collection of the Poems of Tukararaa 
(the Poet of the Maharashtra). In Marathi. Edited by Vishnu Paiiashu- 
ram Shastri Pandit, under the supervision of Sankur Pandurang Pandit, M. A. 
With a complete Index to the Poems and a Glossary of difficult Words, lo 
which is prefixed a Life of the Poet in English, by Jan&rdan Sakhurhm Ghdgil. 
2 vols. in large 8vo. cloth, pp. xxxii. and 742, and pp. 728, 18 and 72. Bombay 
1873. 115. G(/. each vol. 


MALAGASY. 

Van der Tuuk. —Outlines of a Grammar of the Malagasy Language 
B y H. N. van der Tuuk. 8vo., pp. 28, sewed. Is. 
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MALAY. ^ 

Dennys. — A Handbook of Malay Colloquial, as spoken in Singapore, 


Being a Series of Introductory Lessons for Domestic and Business Purposes. 
By N. B. Dennys, Ph.D., F.R.G.S., M.K.A.S., etc., Author of ‘*The 
Folklore of China,” “Handbook of Cantonese,” etc., etc. 8vo. cloth, pp. 
204. 1878. £\ Is. 


MaxweU. — A Manual of the Malay Language. With an Intro¬ 
ductory Sketch of the Sanskrit Element'in Malay. By W. E. Maxwell, 
Assistant Resident, Perak, Malay Peninsula. Crown 8vo. cloth, pp. viii- 
182. 18S1. 7s. Gd. 


Van der Tuuk. —SnoRT Account of the Malay Manuscripts belonging 

to the Royal Asiatic Society. By H. N. van per Tuuk. Svo.,pp.52. 2s.Gd. 


MALAYALIM. 

Gundert. — A Malayalam and English Dictionary. By Rev. H. 
Gundert, D. Ph. Royal 8yo. pp. viii. and 1116. £2 10s. 


MAORI. 

Grey.— Maori Mementos: being a Series of Addresses presented by 
the Native People to Ilis Excellency Sir George Grey, K.C.B., F.R.S. With 
Introductory Remarks and Explanatory Notes; to which is added a small Collec¬ 
tion of Laments, etc. By Cn. Oliver B. Davis, Hvo. pp. iv. and 228, cloth. 12# 

WiHiams.— First Lessons in the Maori Language. With a Short 
Vocabulary. By W. L. Williams, B.A. Fcap. 8vo. pp. 98 ; cloth. 5s . 


PALI. 

D’Alwis.—A Descriptive Catalogue of Sanskrit, Pali, and Sinhalese 
Literary Works of Ceylon. By James D’Alwis, M.R.A.S., etc., Vol. I. (all 
published), pp. xxiii. and 244. 1870. 8 j. Gd. 

Buddhist Birth Stories. See Triibner’s Oriental Series,” page *4. 

Biihler. —Trees Hew Edict- of Asoka. By G. BiiuxEa. IOiuo. 
sewed, with Two Facsimiles. 2s. Gd. 

Childers. — A Pali-English Dictionary, with Sanskrit Equivalents, 
and with numerous Quotations, Extracts, and References. Compiled by the late 
Prof. R. C. Child IBS, late of the Ceylon Civil Service. Imperial 8vo. Double 
Columns. Complete in 1 Vol., pp. xxii. and 622, cloth. 1875. £3 3$. 

The first Pali Dictionary over published. 

Childers.— The MahAparinibbInasutta of the Sr i ta-Pitaka. The 
Pali Text. Edited by the late Professor R. C. Childers. 8v‘o. cloth, pp. 
72. 6s. 
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Coomara Swamy.— Suita NitIta ; or, the Dialogiies and Discourses 
of Gotama Buddha. Translated from the Pali, with Introduction and Notes. 
By Sir M. Coomara Swamy. Cr. Svo. cloth, pp. xxxvi. and 160. 187-1. 6s. 

Coomara Swamy. — The DathIvansa ; or, the History of the Tooth- 
Relic of Gotama Buddha. English Translation only. With Notes. Demy 
Svo. cloth, pp. 100. 1874. 6s. 

Coomara Swamy. —The DathXvansa ; or, the History of the Tooth- 
Relic of Gotama Buddha. The Pali Text and its Translation into English, 
with Notes. By Sir M. Coomara Swamy, Mudelihr. Demy 8vo. cloth, pp. 
174. 1874. 10$. 6 d . 

Davids. —See Buddhist Berth Stories, “ Triibner’s Oriental Series,” 
page 4. 

Davids. —Si girt, the Lion Bock, near Pulastipuea, and the 39th 
Chapter of the Mahavamsa. By T. W. Riiys Davids. 8vo. pp. 30. 1$. 6 d . 

Dickson.— The Patiaiokkha, being the Buddhist Office of the Con¬ 
fession of Priests. The Pali Text, with a Translation, and Notes, by J. F. 
Dickson. 8vo. sd., pp. 69. 2$. 

Fausboll.—JA taka. See under JItaka. 
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ders. — On Sandhi in Pali. By the late Prof. B. C. Childers. 

8vo. sewed, pp. 22. 1$. 


Fausbdll.— The Dasaratha-Jataka, being the Buddhist Story of King 
Rama. The original Pali Text, with a Translation and Notes by V. Fausboll. 
8vo. sewed, pp. iv. and 48. 2 s . 6d. 

Fausbdll. — Fite JAtakas, containing a Fairy Talc, a Comical Story, 

and Three Fables. In the original Phli Text, accompanied with a Translation 
and Notes. By V. Fausboll. Svo. sewed, pp. viii. and 72. G$. 

Fausbdll.— Ten Jatakas. The Original Pali Text, with a Translation 
and Notes. By V. Fausboll. 8vo. sewed, pp. xiii. and 128. 7 s. 6d. 

Fryer. —Vuttodaya. (Exposition of Metre.) By Sangharakkhita 

Thera. A Pali Text, Edited, with Translation and Notes, by Major G. E. 
Fkyer. Svo. pp. 44. 2$. 6rf. 

Haas. —Catalogue of Sanskrit and Pali Books in the Library of 
tiff, British Museum. By Dr. Ernst Haas. Printed by Permission of the 
Trustees of the British Museum. 4to. cloth, pp. 200. £1 1$. 

Jataka (The) ; together with its Commentary. Being Tales of the 
Anterior Birth of Gotama Buddha. For the first time Edited in the original 
P.di by V. Fausboll. Vol. I. Demy 8vo. cloth, pp. 512. 1877. 28$. 

Vol. II., doth, pp. 452. 1879. 28$. For Translation see uuder “Buddhist 

Birth Stones.” 

The “ Jataka” i , a collection of legends in Pali, relating the history uf Buddha’s trans- 
mip-ratK'-.i bcf»rc- he was born as Gotainn. The great antiquity of this work is authenticated 
bv it- - loi niuij? part • f thr sacred canon of the Southern Buddhists, which was finally Pitied at 
t: - .;ist t ; _!G b.v. The collection has long been known a^ a storehouse of ancient 

fables, and as the most original uttrunable source to which almost the whole of this kind of 
literature, from the 1’: 1 :it;»ntraand Pilpay’s fables down to the nursery stories of the present 

day, is traceable; and it li:. been considered desirable, in the interest of buddhistic studies as 
weil ■: far more general literary purposes, that, nn edition and translation of the complete 
work should he prepared. The present publication is intended to supply this want.— Athcnaum. 

Mahawansa (The) — The Mahawansa. From the Thirty-Seventh 

Chapter. Revised and edited, under orders of tho Ceylon Government, by 
li. Sl’mangala, and Don Andris de Silva Batuwantudawa. Vol. I. Pali 
Text I.- .Sinhalese character, pp. xxxii. and 436. Yol. II. Sinhalese Transla¬ 
tion, pp. lii. and 378.. hall bound. Colombo, 1877. £2 2s. 
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-The Pali Text of Kachohayano’s Grammar, with English 
Annotations. By Francis Mason, D.D. I. The Text Aphorisms, 1 to G73. 
II. The English Annotations, including the various Readings of six independent 
Burmese Manuscripts, the Singalese Text on Verbs, and the Cambodian Text 
on Syntax. To which is added a Concordance of the Aphorisms. In Two 
Parts. 8vo. sewed, pp. 208, 75, and 28. Toongoo, 1S71. £\ 11s. 6d. 


BXinayeff. —Grammaire Palie. Esquisse (Pune Phonetique et cPime 
Morphologic de la Langue Palie. Traduite du Russe par St. Guyard. By 
J. Minayeff. 8vo. pp. 128. Paris, 1874. 8s. 


Senart. —Kaccayana et la Litterature Grammaticale nu Pali. 
Ire Partie. Grammaire Palio de Kaccayana, Sutras et Commentaire, publics 
avcc une traduction et des notes par E. Senart. 8vo. pp. 338. Paris, 1871. 
12s. 


PAZAND. 

Maino-i-Khard (The Book of the). — The Pazand and Sanskrit 

Texts (in Roman characters) as arranged by Neriosengh Dhaval, in the 
fifteenth century. With an English translation, a Glossary of the Pazand 
texts, containing the Sanskrit, Rosian, and Pahlavi equivalents, a sketch of 
Pazand Grammar, and an Introduction. By E. W. West. Svo. sewed pp 
484. 1871. 1G5. 


PEGU AN. 

Haswell. —Gbammatical Notes and Vocabulary of tub Prolan 
Language. To which are added a few pages of Phrases, etc. By llev. J. M. 
Haswell. Svo. pp. xvi. and 160. 1 5s. 


PEHLEWI. 

Dinkard (The). —The Original Pehlwi Text, the same transliterated 
in Zend Characters. Translations of the Text in. the Gujrati and English 
Languages; a Commentary and Glossary of Select Terms. By Peshoiin 
Dustoor Behrawjee Sun jana. Vols. I. and II. Svo. cloth. £2 2s. 

Hang. —An Old Pattlayi-Pazand Glossary. Ed., with Alphabetical 
index, by Dfstur Hoshangji Jamahpji Asa, High Priest of the Parsis in 
Malwa. Rev. and Enl., with Intro. 1 2a ury on the Pahlavi L 

Ph.D. Pub. by order of Gov. of Bombay. 8vo. pp. xvi. 152, 268, sd. 1870. 285-. 

Hang. —A Lecture on an Original Speech of Zoroaster (Yasnu 45% 
with remarks on his age. By Martin Haug, Ph.D. 8vo. pp. 28, sewed. 
Bombay, 1865. 2s. 
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Hang.— -An Old Zand-Paiilayi Glossary. Edited in the Original 

Characters, with a Transliteration in Roman Letters, an English Translation, 
and an Alphabetical Index. By Destur Hoshengji Jamaspji, High-priest of 
the Parsis in Malwa, India. Rev. with Notes and Intro, by Martin Hauo, 
Ph.D. Publ. by order of Gov. of Bombay. 8vo. sewed, pp. lvi. and 132. 15s. 


Haug. — The Book or Arda Yiraf. The Pahlavi text prepared by 
Destur Hoshangji Jamaspji Asa. Revised and collated with farther MSS., with 
an English translation and Introduction, and an Appendix containing the Texts 
and Translations of the Gosht-i Fryano and Hadokht Nask. By Martin 
Haug, Ph.D., Professor of Sanskrit and Comparative Philology at the Uni¬ 
versity of Munich. Assisted by E. W. West, Ph.D. Published by order of 
the Bombay Government. 8vo. sewed, pp. lxxx\, v., and 31G. £1 5s. 


Minocheherji. —Pahlayi, Gujarati and English Dictionary. By 
Jamaspji Dastur Minocherji, Jamasp Asana. 8vo. Vol. I. pp. clxii. 
and 1 to 168, and Vol. II. pp. xxxii. and pp. 169 to 410. 1877 and 1S79. 

Cloth. 145. each. (To be completed in 5 vols.) 


Sunjana. — A Grammar of the Pahlvi Language, with Quotations 
and Examples from Original Works and a Glossary of Words bearing affinity 
with the Semitic Languages. By Peshotun Dustoor Behramjee Sunjana, 
Principal of Sir Jamsetjee Jejeeboy Zurthosi Madressa. Svo.cl., pp. 18-457. 


Thomas. — Early Sassantan Inscriptions, Seals and Coins, illustrating 
the Early History of the SassaDian Dynasty, containing Proclamations of Arde- 
shir Babck, Sapor I., and his Successors. With a Critical Examination and 
Explanation of the Celebrated Inscription in the Hhjiabad Cave, demonstrating 
that Sapor, the Conqueror of Valerian, was a Professing Christian. By Edward 
Thomas, F.R.S. Illustrated. 8vo. cloth, pp. 148. 7s. Gd. 

Thomas. —Comments on Recent Pehlvi Decipherments. 'With an 
Incidental Sketch of the Derivation of Aryan Alphabets, and Contributions to 
the Early History and Geography of Tabaristhn. Illustrated by Coins. By 
Edward Thomas, F.R.S. 8vo. pp. 56, and 2 plates, cloth, sewed. 35 . 6<f. 

West. —Glossary and Index of the Pahlayi Texts of the Book of 
Arda Viraf, The Tale of Gosht-I Fryano, The Hadokht Nask, and to some 
extracts from the Din-Kard and Nirangisfcan; prepared from Destur Hoshangji 
Asa’c Glossary to the Arda Viraf Namak, and from the Original Texts, with 
Notes on Pahlavi Grammar. By E. W. AVest, Ph.D. Revised by Martin 
Haug, Ph.D. Published by order of the Government of Bombay. 8vo. sewed, 
pp. viii. and 352. 2 5s. 


PENNSYLVANIA DUTCH. 

Haldeman. Peni.'stl'vxnia Dutch: a Dialect of South Germany 
with an Infusion of English. By S. S. Haldeman, A.M., Professor of Com¬ 
parative Philology in the University of Pennsylvania, Philadelphia: *vo. pp. 
viii. and 70, cloth. 1872. 3s. Gd, 11 
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Ballantyne.—P rinciples op Persian CAHOHArmr, illustrated by 

Lithographic Plates of the TA” LI K characters, the one usually employed in 
writing the Persian and the Hindustani. Second edition. Prepared for the 
use of the Scottish Naval and Military Academy, by James R. Ballantyne. 
4to. cloth, pp. 14, 6 plates. 2s. (id. 

Bloclimann. — The Prosody of the Persians, according to Saifi, Jami, 

and other Writers. By H. Blocumann, M.A. Assistant Professor, Calcutta 
Madrasah. 8vo. sewed, pp. 166. 10s. 6d. 

Bloclimann.' — A Treatise on the Huba’i entitled Bisalali i Taranah. 
By Agiia Ahmad ’Ali. With an Introduction and Explanatory Notes, by H. 
Blociimann, M.A. 8vo. sewed, pp. 11 and 17. 2s. 6d. 

Blochmann. — Tiie Persian Metres by Saift, and a Treatise on Persian 
Kbyme by J umi. Edited in Persian, by H. Blocumann, M.A. 8vo. sewed 
pp. 62. 3$. dd. 

Catalogue of Arabic and Persian Books, Printed in the East. Con¬ 
stantly for sale by Triibner and Co. 16mo. sewed, pp. 46. Is. 

Eastwick.—T he Gulistan. See “ Triibner’s Oriental Series, ,, page 4. 

Griffith. — Yusuf and Zulaikha. See “ Triibner’s Oriental Series,” p. 5. 

Hafiz of Shiraz. —Selections from: nrs Poems. Translated from the 
Persian by Herman Bi ckn ell. With Preface by A. S. Bicknell. Deiuy 
4to. , pp. xx. and 384, printed on fine stout plate-paper, with appropriate 
Oriental Bordering in gold and colour, and Illustrations by J. R. Herhert 
R.A. £2 25. 


Mirkhond.—T he History of the AtAbeks of Syria and Persia. 
By Muiiammed Ben Khawendshah Ben Mahmud, commonly called 
Mirkiiond. Now first Edited from the Collation of Sixteen MSS., by 
W. 11. Mouley, Barrister-at-law, M.R.A.S. To which is added a Series 
of Facsimiles of the Coins struck by the Atfibeks, arranged and described 
by W. S. W. Vaux,>M.A., M.R.A.S. Roy. Svo. cloth, 7 Plates, pp. 118. 
1848. 7s. dd. 

Morley. —A Descriptive Catalogue of the Historical Manuscripts* in 
the Arabic and Persian Lai preserved in the Library <if the Royal Asiatic 

Society of Great Britain and Ireland. By William EL Morley, M.R.A.S. 
Svo. pp. viii. and 160, sewed. London, 1854. 25. 6 d 9 

Palmer. —The Song of the Heed; and other Pieces. By E. H. 
Palmer, M.A., Cambridge. Crown Svo. cloth, pp. 208, 5s. 

Arnontr the Contents will bo found translations from Hafiz, from Omer el Kheiy&m, and from 
other Persian as well as Arabic poets. 

Palmer. — A Concise Dictionary of the Persian Language. By E. 
II. Palmer, M.A., Professor of Arabio in the University of Cambridge. 
Square 16rao. pp. viii. and 364, cloth. 10s dd . 

Palmer. —The Poems of Hafiz of Shiraz. Translated from the 
Persian into English Verse by E. II. Palmer, M.A., ProiV«s.*r of Arabic in the 
University of Cambridge. Tost Svo. cloth. (In preparation.) 

Palmer.—P ersian Grammar. Seepage 45. 


Bedhouse.— The Mesneyi. Sec “Triibner’s Oriental Series,” page 4 
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ftieu. —Catalogue of the Persian Manuscripts in the British 
Museum. By Charles Rieu, Ph.D., Keeper of the Oriental MSS. Vol. I. 
4to. cloth, pp. 432. 1879. £155. Vol. II. 4to. cloth, pp. viii. and 446. 

3881. 25s 

Whinfield. — Gulshan-i-Baz ; The Mystic Bose Garden of Sa’d ud 

din Mahmud Shabistani. The Persian Text, with an English Translation and 
Notes, chiefly from the Commentary of Muhammed Bin Yahya Lahiji. By 
E. H. Whin field, M.A., late of H.M.B.C.S. 4to. pp. xvi., 94, 60, cloth. 
1880. 105. 6d. 

Whinfield. — TnE Quatrains of Omar Khayyam. Translated into 
English Verse by E. H. Whinfield, M.A., late of Bengal Civil Sendee. Post 
8vo. cloth, pp. 96. 1881. 5s. 


PIDGIN-ENGLISH. 


Leland. —Pido in-English Sing-Song ; or Songs and Stories in tho 
Cbina-English Dialect. With a Vocabulary. By Charles G. Leland. Fcap. 
8vo. cl., pp. viii. and 140. 1876. os. 


PRAKRIT. 


Cowell. — A snoRT Introduction to the Ordinary Prakrit of the 
Sanskrit Dramas. With a List of Common Irregular Prakrit Words. By 
Prof. E. B. Cowell. Cr. 8vo. limp cloth, pp. 40. 1875. 35. 6d. 

Cowell. — PiLAJOiiTA-PitA kas a ; or, The Prakrit Grammar of Vararuchi, 
with the Commentary (Manorama) of Bhamaha; the first complete Edition of the 
Original Text, with various Readings from a c>llati8n of Six MSS. in the Bod¬ 
leian Library at Oxford, and the Libraries of the Royal Asiatic Society and the 
East India House; with Copious Notes, an English Translation, and Index of 
Prakrit Words, to which is prefixed an Easy Introduction to Prakrit Grammar. 
By Edward Byles Cowell, of Magdalen Hall, Oxford, Professor of Sanskrit at 
Cambridge. New Edition, with New Preface, Additions, and Corrections. Second 
Issue, bvo. cloth, pp. xxxi. and 204. 1868. 145. 


PUKSHTO (Pakkhto, Pashto). 


Bellew.— A Grammar of the PuKKnTo or Pukshto Language, on a 
New and Improved System. Combining Brevity with Utility, and Illustrated by 
Exercises and Dialogues. By II. W. Bellew, Assistant Surgeon, Bengal Army 
Super-royal 8vo.,pp. xii. and 156, cloth. 21 a. 

Bellew. —A Dictionary of the Pukkhyo, or Pukshto Language, on a 

New and Improved System. With a reversed Part, or English and Pukkhlo, 
By II. VV. Bellew, Assistant Surgeon, Bengal Army. Super Royal Bvo. 
up. xii. and 356, cloth. 425. 
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den.— Translation of the Kaxid-i-Afghani, the Text Book 
the Pakkhto Examination, with Notes, Historical, Geographical, Graramstical, 
and Explanatory. By Tbevob Chichele Plow den, Captain II. M. Bengal 
Infantry, and Assistant Commissioner, Panjab. Small 4to, cloth, pp. xx. and 
395 and ix. With Map. Lahore, 1875. £2 10$. 



Thorburn. — BannIj; or, Our Afghan Frontier. By S. S. Thorburn, 
I.C.S., Settlement Officer of the Bannft District. 8vo. cloth, pp. x. and ISO. 
1376. 185. 

pp. 171 to 230 : Popular Stories, Ballads and Riddles, and pp. 231 to 413: 
Pashto Proverbs Translated into English, pp. 414 to 473: Pashto Proverbs 
in Pashto. 


Trumpp. —Grammar of the Pasto, or Language of the Afghans, com¬ 
pared with the Iranian and North-Indian Idioms. By Dr. Ernebt Tiiumpp. 
8vo. sewed, pp. xvi. and 412. 215. 


RUSSIAN. 

Riola. —A Graduated Russian Leader, with a Vocabulary of all the 
Russian Words contained in it. By IT. Riola. Crown 8vo. pp. viii. and 314. 
1879. 10.9. 6 d. 

Liola. — How to Learn Russian. A Manual for Students of Russian, 
based upon the Ollendorfian system of teaching languages, and adapted for 
self instruction. By Henry Riola, Teacher of the Russian Language. With 
a Preface by W. It. S. Ralston, M.A. Crown 3vo. cloth, pp. 576. 1873. 

125. 

Key to the above. Crown 8vo. cloth, pp. 126. 1878. 5s, 


SAMARITAN. 

Mu tt.— A Sketch of Samaritan Histort, T) v\, and Litera' tunic. 

Published as an Introduction to “Fragments of a Samaritan Tnrgum. By 
J. \V. Nutt, M.A. Demy 8vo. cloth, pp. viii. and 172. 1871. 5a. 

Nutt.- "FnAOMENTs of a Samauitak T a Kara. Edited from n Bodleian 

MS. With an Introduction, containing a Sketch of Samaritan History, 
Dogma, and Literature. By J. W. Nutt, M.A. Demy 8vo. cloth, pp. viii., 
172, and 84. With Plate. 1874. 155. 


SAMOAN. 

Pratt.—A Ghammab and Bictionaby of the Smuouri T. .nguago. By 
Ucv. George Pratt, Forty Years a Missionary of the London Missionary 
Society in Samoa. Sec; ud Edition. Edited by Rev. S.J. Wbitmee, F.R.G.S. 
Crown 8vo. cloth, pp. viii. and 380. 1 STS. 18*. 
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SANSKRIT. 

Aitareya Brahmanam of the Rig Veda. 2 vols. See under Haug. 

D’Alwis. — A Descriptive Catalogue of Sanskrit, Pali, and Sinhalese 
Literary Works of Ceylon. By James D’Alwis, M.R.A.St, Advocate of 
the Supreme Court, &c., &c. In Three Volumes. Vol. I., pp. xxxii. and 214, 
sewed. 1870. 8s. Od. 

Apastambi'ya Dharma Sutram.— A phorisms of the Sacred Laws of 

THE Hindus, by Apabtauba. Edited, with a Translation and Notes, by G. 
Biihler. Bv order of the Government of Bombay. 2 parts. 8vo. cloth, 
1868-71. £14 s.6d. 

Arnold. — I ndian Poetry. See “Trubnoris Oriental Series,” page 4. 
Arnold. — T he Iliad and Odyssey of India. By Edwin Arnold, 

M.A., C.S.I., F.RG.S., etc. Fcap. 8 yo. sd., pp. 24. Is. 

Atharva Veda Pratnjakhya. — See under Whitney. 

Auctores Sanseriti. Vol. I. The JairQinlya-Kyaya-MS.la-Vistara. 

Edited for the Sunskrit Text Society under the supervision of Theodor 
G oLDSTiiovr.R. Parts I. to VII., pp. 582, large 4to. sewed. 10s. each part. 
Complete in one vol., cloth, 135. Od. Vol. II. The Institute of Gautama. 
Edited with an Index of Words, by A. F. Stenzleh, Ph.D., Professor of 
Oriental Languages in the University of Breslau. 8vo. cloth, pp. iv. 78. 
1876. 4s. Od. Vol. III. Vaitana Sutra. The Ritual of the Atharva Veda. 
Edited with Critical N T ote3 and Indices, by Du. Richard Garin*. 8vo. 
sewed, pp. 1 19. 1878. 5*. Vol. IV. Vardhamana's Ganaratnamabodadhi, with 

the Author’i' Commentary. Edited, with Critical Notes and Indices, by Julius 
Eggltno, Ph.D. 8vo. wrapper. Part I., pp. xii. and 240. 1879. Os. Part II., 
pp. 240. 1881. 6s. 

Avery.—C ontributions to theHistory of Verb-Inflection in Sanskrit. 

By J. Avery. (Reprinted from the Journal of the American Oriental Society 
vol. x.) 8vo. paper, pp. 106. 4a. 

Ballantyne.— First Lessons in Sanskrit Grammar; together wit’ 

Introduction to the Hitopadesa. Second edition. Second Impression. 
James R. Ballantyne, LL.D., Librarian of the India Office. 8vo. pp. viii. 
and 110, cloth. 1873. 3s. Od. 

Benfey. —A Practical Grammar of tiie Sanskrit Language, for the 
use of Early Students. By Theodor Benfey, Professor of Sanskrit in th 
University of Gottingen. Second, revised and enlarged, edition. Royal 8vo. 
np viii. and 29G, cloth. ICte. Od. 

Benfey. — A Grammar of the Language of the Vedas. By Dr. 
Theodor Benfey. In 1 vol. 8vo., of about 050 pages. [In preparation. 

Benfey.—Y edica uni> Vowaxdtes. By Theod. Benfey. Crown 8vo. 
paper, pp. 178. Strassburg, 1877. Is . C d . 

Benfey. — Vedica und Linguistica.—B y Tn. Benfey. Crown 8vo. 
pp. 254. 105. Get. 

Bibliotheca Indiea. —A Collection of Oriental Works published hy 
the Asiatic Society of Bengal. Old Series. Fuse. 1 to 235. New Series. 
Fa»e. 1 to 408. (Special Iiist of Contents to be had on application.) Each 
Fasc. in Svo.„ 2s .; in 4to., 4s, 

Bibliotheca Sauskrita.—See Trubner. 
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Sanskrit Series. Edited under the superintendence of G. 

:u, Pit. I)., Professor of Oriental Languages, Elphinstone College, and 
F. Kielhorn, Ph. D., Superintendent of Sanskrit Studies, Deccan College. 
18G8-70. 

1. Panchatantra iv. and y. Edited, with Notes, by G. Buhler, 

Ph. D. Pp. 84, 1G. 6s. 

2. NIgojibiiatta’s Paiubiiasiiendu^ekiiaiia. Edited and explained 

by F. Kielhorn', Ph. D. Part I., the Sanskrit Text and Various Headings, 
pp. 11G. 10s. 6d. 

3. Panchatantra ir. and iii. Edited, with Notes, by G. Buhler, Ph. D. 

Pp. 86, 14, 2. Is. 6d. 

4. Panchatantra i. Edited, with Notes, by F. Kielhorn, Ph.D. 

Pp. 114, 63. 7s. Gd. 

5 . KAlidUv’s Raghuvamsa. With the Commentary of Mallinatha. 

Edited, with Notes, by ShankarP. Pandit, M.A. Part I. Cantos I.-VI. 8s. Gd. 

6. KAlidAsa's MAlavikAgnimitra. Edited, with Notes, by Shankar 

P. Pandit, M.A. 10s. Gd. 

7. NAgojibkatta’s ParibhAshendusekhara Edited and explained 

by F. Kielhorn, Ph.D. Part II. Translation and Notes. (Paribhashas, 
i.-xxxvii.) pp. 184. 10s. Gd. 

8. KAlidasa’s Raghuvamsa. With the Commentary of Mallinatha. 

Edited, with Notes, by Shankar P. Pandit, M.A. Part II. Cantos VII.- 
XIII. 8 s . Gd . 

9. NAaojiBTi vtta’s ParibhAshendusekhara. Edited and explained 

by F. Kielhorn. Part II. Translation and Notes. (Paribhashas xxxviii.- 
lxix.) 7s. Gd. 

10. Dandin’s D.vsaktjmaracharita. Edited with critical and explana¬ 

tory Notes by G. Buhler. Part I. 7s. Gd. 

11. BhartuiharPs Nitisataka and Yairagyasatatca, with Extracts 

from Two Sanskrit Commentaries. Edited, with Notes, by Kasinatu T. 
Telang. 9 s. 

12. Nagojibhatta’s PabibhAshenduskkhara. Edited and explained 
by F. Kiklhorn. Part II. Translation and Notes. (Paribhashas lxx.~ 
exxii.) 7s. Gd. 

13. Kalidasa’s Raghuvamsa, with the Commentary of Mallinatha. 
Edited, with Notes, by Shankar P. Pandit. Part III. Cantos XIV.- 
XIX. 8*. Gd. 

14. Yikramankadevaciiarita. Edited, with an Introduction, by G. 

Buhler. 7s. Gd. 

15. BiiAVABntfTps Malati-Madhava. With the Commentary of 

Jcgaddhara, edited by Ramkrishna Gopal Buandaukar. 14s. 

16. The Yi k rah or vasiyam . A l)rama in Five Acts. By Kalidasa. 

Edited with English Notes by Shankar P. Pandit, M.A. pp* 

(Sanskrit Text) and 148 (Notes). 1879. 10s. Gd. 

Borooah. — A Companion to tue Sanskrit-Reading Undergraduates 

of the Calcutta University, being a few notes on tho Sanskrit Texts selected 
for examination, and their Commentaries By Anundoram Borooah. 8yo. 
pp. 64. 35. Gd. 
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irooah.—A Practical English:-Sanskrit Dictionary. By Anun- 
do ram Borooah, B.A., B.C.S., of the Middle Temple, Barrister-at- Law. 
Vol. I. A to Falseness, pp. xx.-580-lQ. Yol. II. Falsification to Oyster, pp. 
581 to 1060. With a Supplementary Treatise on Higher Sanskrit Grammar or 
Gender and Syntax, with copious illustrations from standard Sanskrit Authors 
and References to Latin and Greek Grammars, pp. vi. and 296. 1879. Yol. III. 

XI11*. 6d. each. 
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Borooah. —BnAVABmnr and his Place in Sanskrit Literature. By 
Anundoram Borooah. 6vo. sewed, pp. 70. 5s. 

Brhat-Sanhita (The).—See under Kern. 

Brown. —Sanskrit Prosody and Numerical Symbols Explained. By 
Charles Philip Brown, Author of the Telugu Dictionary, Grammar, etc., Pro¬ 
fessor of Telugu in the University of London. Demy 8vo. pp. 64, cloth. 3s. 6 d. 


Burnell.— Ktktantravyakarana. A Prati^fikhya of the Samaveda. 

Edited, with an Introduction, Translation of the Sutras, and Indexes, by 
A. C. Burnell, Ph.D. Vol. I. Post 8vo. boards, pp. lviii. and 84. 10*. bd. 


Burnell.— A Classified Index to the Sanskrit MSS. in the Palace at 
Tanjore. Prepared for the Madras Government. By A. C. Burnell, Ph.D. 
In 4to. Part I. pp. iv. and 80, stitched, stiff wrapper. Ycdic and Technical 
Literature. Part II. pp. iv. and 80. Philosophy anu Law. 1879. Part III. 
Drama, Epics, Puranas and Tantras, Indices, 1S80. 10*. each part. 


Burnell. —Catalogue of a Collection of Sanskrit Manuscripts. By 
A. C. Burnell, M.R.A.S., Madras Civil Service. Part 1. Vedic Manuscript*. 
Fcap. 8vo. pp. 64, sewed. 1870. 2*. 

Burnell.— DArADAQAgtoKt. Ten Slokas in Sanskrit, with English 
Translation. By A. C. Burnell. 8vo. pp. 11. 23. 


Burnell.— On the Aindra School of Sanskrit Grammarians. Their 
Place in the Sanskrit and Subordinate Literatures. By A. 0. Burnell. Svo. 
pp. 1*20. 10*. bd. 

Burnell. —The Samavidhanabrahmana (being the Third Brahmana) 
of the Sama Veda. Edited, together with the Commentary of Sayana, an 
English Translation, Introduction, and Index of Words, by A. C. Burnell. 
Volume I.—Text and Commentary, with Introduction. Svo. pp. xxxviii. aud 
104. 12*. bd. 


Burnell. —The Arsheyabrahmana (being the fourth Brahmana) of 

the Sama. Veda The Sanskrit Text. Edited, together with Extracts from the 
Commentary of Sayana, etc. An Introduction and Index of Words. By A. C. 
Burnf.ll, Ph.D. Svo, pp. 51 und 109. 10*. bd. 

Burnell.— The DEVATannvaYABLfLLiMANA (being the Fifth Brahmana) 
of the Sama Veda. The Sanskrit Text edited, with the Commentary of Sayana, 
an Inde:: of Words, etc., by A. C. Burnell, M.K..A.S. Svo. and Trans., 
pp. 34. 5s. 

Burnell.— The JaeminIjta Text of the Arshryabralimana of ms 
Nama Veda. Edited in Sanskrit by A. C. Burnell, Ph. D. 8\o. sewed, pp. 
56, 7s. bd. 

Burnell. — The Sa^bdETOPanibhadbrahmana (Being the Seventh 
Brdhraana) of the Sama Veda. The Sanskrit Text. With a Commentary, an 
Index of Words, etc. Edited by A. U. Burnell, Ph.D. 8vo. stiff hoards, 
pp. 06. 7s. Gd. 
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.611.—' The Yam^abrahmana. (being the Eighth Brahmana) of the 

Sanaa Yeda. Edited, together with the Commentary of Sayana, a Preface and 
Index of Words, by A. C. Burnell, 1\1.R.A.S., etc. Svo. sewed, pp. xliii., 
12, and xii., with 2 coloured plates. 10s. Gd. 


Catalogue of Sanskrit Works Printed in India, offered for 

Sale at the affixed nett prices by Trubner 3c Co. lCmo. pp. 52. Is. 

Chintamon. — A Commentary on the Text of the Bhagavad-Gita ; 
or, the Discourse between Krishna and Arjuna of Divine Matters. A Sansc rit 
Philosophical Poein. With a few Introductory Papers. By Hurrychund 
Chintamon, Political Agent to H. H. the Guicowar Mulhar Rao Maharajah 
of Baroda. Post Svo. cloth, pp. 118. 6s. 

Colebrooke. — The Life and Miscellaneous Essays of Henry Thomas 
Colobrooke. The Biography by his son, Sir T. E. Colebrooke, Bart., M.P. 
The Essays edited by Professor Cowell. In 3 vois. 

Yol. I. The Life. With Portrait and Map. Demy Svo. cloth, pp. xii. and 492.. 
14 ^. 

Yols. II. and III. Tho Essays. A New Edition, with Notes by E. B. Cowell, 
Professor of Sanskrit at Cambridge. Demy 8vo. cloth, pp. xvi. and 544, and x. 
and 520. 1873. 285. 


Cowell and Eggeling. —Catalogue of Buddhist Sanskrit Manuscripts 

in the Possession of the Royal Asiatic Society (Hodgson Collection). By Pro¬ 
fessors E. B. Cowell and J. Eggeling. Svo. sd., pp. 56. 25 . Gd. 

Da Cunha. — The Sahyadri Khanda of the Skanda Puuana; a 

My thological, Historical and Geographical Account of Western Indio. First 
edition of the Sanskrit Text, with various readings. By J. Gf.rson da Cunha, 
M.U.C.S. and L.M. Eng., L.R.C.P. Edinb., etc. Svo. bds. pp. 580. j£l U. 

Davies. —Hindu Philosophy. See “ Trubner’ s Oriental Series,” 
page 4. 


Dutt.— Kings of EXshmIra: being a Translation of the Sanskrita Work 
Rajataranggini of Kahlana Pandita. By J. Cii. Dutt. 12mo. paper, pp. v. 302, 
and xxiii. 4/?. 


Gautama. —The Institutes of Gautama. See Auctores Sanscriti. 

Goldstucker. — A Dictionary, Sanskrit and English, ox tended and 
improved from tho Second Edition of tho Dictionary of Professor II. II. Wilson, 
with his sanction and concurrence. Together with a Supplement, Grammatical 
Appendices, and an Index, serving ns a Sanskrit-English Vocabulary. By 
Theodor Goldstucker. Parts I. to YI. 4to. pp. 400. 1856-1863. Gs. each 

Goldstucker.— Panini: His Place in Sanskrit Literature. An Inves¬ 
tigation of some Literary and Chronological Question? which may be settled by 
a study of his Work. A separate impression of the Preface to the Facsimile of 
MS. No. 17 in the Library of Her Majesty’s Home Government for India, 
which contains a portion of the Manava-ICalpa-Sutra, with the f ommentary 
of Kumauila-Swamin. By Theodor Goldstucker. Imperial bvo. pp 
268, cloth. £2 2s. 

Griffith. —Scenes from the Ramayana, M kg ham rv, etc. Translated 
by Ralph T. 11. Griffith, M.A.. Principal of the Benares College. Second 
Edition. Crown 8vo. pp. xviii., 244, cloth. 6s. 

Contents.— Preface — Ayodhyu- -IDnan Doomed — The Birth of Rama -The Heir apparent— 
Mnnthura 1 *. Go'ic—Dasar uha’s Oath -The Mep-mother— Mother and Son —Tin* Trlutaph of 
Love—Farewell?—The Uerinii’6 Son—The Trial of Truth—The Forest—The Rape of situ— 
llama’r Despair—The Mem >r.a-r Cloud—Khumbakarna—Thu Suppliant Dove—True Glory.— 
Voed the Four—The Wise Scholar. 
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The BX may an of Valmikt. Translated into English verse. 
Hy Ralph T. H. Griffith, M.A., Principal of the Benares College. 5 vols. 

^ 0l, ilwn C0n i fc o m,I1 R Bo ° ks . I ’ and Demy 8vo. pp. xxxii. 440, cloth. 

1870. 18s. Out of print. 

\ol. II., containing Book II., with additional Notes and Index of Names* 
Demy Hvo. pp. 504, cloth. 18s. Out of print. 

Vol. Hr. Demy 8vo. pp. v. and 371, cloth. 1872. 15s. 

Vol. IV. Demy 8vo. pp. viii. and 432. 1873. 18s. 

Vol. V. Demy 8vo. pp. 36S, cloth. 1875. 15s. 

Griffith.— ILClidIsa’s Berth of the "War God. See “ Triibncr’s 
Oriental Series,’ * page 3. 

Haas.-— -Catalogue of Sanskrit and Pali Books in the Library of the 
British Museum. By Dr. Ernst Haas. Printed by Permission of the British 
Museum. 4to. cloth, pp. 200. £1 Is. 

Haug.— The Aitareya Brahmanam of the Big Veda : containing the 
Earliest Speculations of the Brahmans on the meaning of the Sacrificial Prayers 
and on the Origin, Performance, and Sense of the Rites of the Vedic Religion! 
Edited, Translated, and Explained by Martin Hai-g, Ph.D., Superintendent of 
Sanskrit Studies m the Poona Collie, etc., etc. In 2 vols. Crown Svo, 
\°} t ' ^ Sanskrit text, with Preface, Introductory Essay, and a Map 

oi the Sacrificial Compound at the Soma Sacrifice, pp. 312/ Vol II Transla¬ 
tion with Notes, pp. 544. £2 2s. 1 sm 

Jacob.—H indu Pantheism. See “ Triibner’s Oriental Series,” page 4. 

Jaiminiya-Nyiiya-Mala-Vistara — See under Auctores Sanscbiti. 

Kasiku. — A Commentary on Ban ini’s Grammatical Aphorisms By 
Pandit Jayaditya. Edited by Pandit Bala SastiH, Prof * Cn ii 

Benares. First part, Svo. pp. 490. Part II. pp. 474. lfo. each parr" 

Kern. Tim Aryabhatiya, with the Commenfary Bhatadinika. nf 
Pa^madifvara, edited by Dr. H. Kbrn. 4to. pp. xii. ami 10 * Vs. * 

Kern.—T he BEHAi’-SpHn'i ; or, Complete System of Natural 

V.ruba-Mihira. Translated from Sanskrit into English by Dr H. 
Ki i.n 1 rofessorof oanskrit at the University of Leyden. Part 1. Svo SO 
.st'tched. Parts 2 and 3,.p.51-144. Part 4 pp. 155-210. Part 5 pp. 211-206 
I art 6 pp. 267-330. Price 2s. each part. [ Will be computed in A inc facts. 

Kielhorn.— A Gbammae op the Samkbit Language. By F. Kielhobs 
Ph.D., Superintendent of Sanskrit Studies in Deccan College, fte-i.stered 
under Act xxv. of 1867. Demy Svo. pp. xvi. 260. cloth. 1870 . 10«.°C<7 

Kie 1 lioni.--K.yj iA v ANA and Patanjali. Their Relation to each other 
pp 64. ul76. si ^ KiE1 ' hokn - Ph - • Kor. of Orient. Lang. Poona. Svo. 

Laghu Kaumudi. A Sanskrit Grammar. ByVaradamja. Will, an English 
Version Commentary, and References. By Jambs li. Daldantynk LL D 
£?"u, oJ. " 6 ' ''" Skrlt Colle 6 c - Benares. Svo. pp. xxxvi. and 424, cloth.’ 

L ^rT? a ^““-Inflection in the Veda. By R. Lae man, Asso- 
‘ , tuo Joitus Hopkins Uuivefsi'JT. Svo. pp. 276, 
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hMbharata. — Translated into Hindi for Madan Mohun Bhatt, by 

I ' . _ . . i i TN-rrTT- « tH-KT Af "RonfllV-S 1T11f I! 11 i T1 O' .'ll] hilt til » 


KitiSHNACKANDRiLDiiisMADHiKAHiN, of Benares. Containing all but tlie 
Harivansa. 3 vols. 3vo. cloth, pp. 574, 310, and 1106. £3 $s. 


Mahdbh&ata (in Sanskrit), with the Commentary of Nilakantha. In 
Eighteen Books: Book I. Adi Parvan,fol. 248. II. Sabhhdo. fob 82. III. Yana 
do. fol. 312. IY. Virata do. fol. 62. Y. Udyoga do. fob ISO. \ I. lilnMima do. 
fol* 189. VII. Drona do. fob 215. VIII. Karna do fol. 115. IX. Salya do. 
fob 42. X. Sauptika do. fol. 19. XL Strf do. fob 19 XII. $hnti do.: — 
a. Raiadharma, fob 128; b. Xpadhaqaa, fob 41; c. Mokshachiarmn. lol. 290. 
XIII. Anushsana Parvan, fob 207. XIV. Asxvamedhika do. fob 78. XV Asra- 
mavasika do. fob 26. XVI. Mausala do. fol. ,. X\ 11. Mh i&pra.sthfmika do. 
fob 3. XVIII. Swargarokana do. fob 8. Printed with movable types. Oblong 
folio.’ Bombay, 1863. £12 12s. 


Malia-Vira-Charita; or, the Adventures of the Great Hero Hama. 
An Indian Drama in Seven Acts. Translated into English Prose from the 
Sanskrit of Bhavabhuti. By John Bickford, M.A. Crown 8vo. cloth, os. 

Maino-i-Khard (The Book of the).—The Pazand and Sanskrit Texts 
(in Roman. characters) as arranged by Neriosengh DhavA, in the fifteenth 
century. With an English translation, a Glossary of the Pazand texts, con¬ 
taining the Sanskrit, Rosian, and Pahlavi equivalents, a sketch of Pazand Gram¬ 
mar, and an Introduction. By E. W. West. 8yo. sewed, pp. 484. 1871. los. 


Manava-Kalpa-Sutra; being a portion of this ancient \Y ork on Y aidik 

Rites, together with the Commentary of K. maiui.a-Swami.w A Facsimile of 
the MS No 17, in the Library of Her Majesty’s Home Government tor India. 
With a Preface by Theodor Goldstuckbb. Oblong folio, pp. 208 ot letter- 
press and 121 leaves of facsimiles. Cloth. £4 4s. 


Mandlik.— Tile YIjnayalkya Smriti, Complete in Original, with an 

English Translation and Notes. With an Introduction on the Sources of and 
Appendices containing Notes on various Topics of Hindu Law. By \. A. 
Mandlik. 2 vols. in one. Roy. 8vo. pp. Text 177, and Transl. pp. lxxxvit. and 
532. Bombay, 1880. £3. 


Megha-Duta (The). (Cloud-Messenger.) By Kalidasa. Translated 
from the Sanskrit into English verse, with Notes and Illustrations. By the 
late H. H. Wilson, M.A., F.R.S., Bodcn Professor of Sanskrit in the Uni¬ 
versity of Oxford, etc., etc. The Vocabulary by Francis John on, sometime 
Profe-sorof Oriental Languages at theCollege ot the Honourable the E i.t India 
Company, Haileybury. New Edition. 4to. cloth, pp. si. and 180. 10*. id. 


Muir —Translations from Sanskrit Writers. Sec “ Trubnor’s Oriental 
Series,’ 7 page 3. 


Muir.— Ohioinal Sanskrit Texts, on the Origin and History of the 

People of India, their Religion and Institutions. Collected, Translated, and 
Illustrated by John Muir, Esq., D.C.L., LL.D., Ph.D. 


Vol. T. Mythical and Legendary Accounts of the Origin of Caste, with an Inquiry 

Into its existence in the Yedic Age. Second Edition, re-writteu and g^aily enlarged. 
8vo. pp. xx. 532, cloth. 1868. 21s. 


Vol. II. The Trans-Himalayan Origin of the tlie 


Western Branches of the Aryan Race. Second Edition, revised, 
8vo. pp. xxxii. and 512, cloth. 187L 2L. 


with Additions. 
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\, HI. The Vedas: Opinions of their Authors, and of later Indian Writers, 


^ v .., 1 r.-their Origin, Inspiration, and Authority. 
oto. pp. xxxii. 312, cloth. 1868. 16$. 


Second Edition, revised and enlarged. 


Vol. IV. Comparison of the Vedic with the later representations of the principal 
Indian Deities. Second Edition Revised. 8vo. pp. xvi. and 524, cloth. 1873. 21 j. 


Vol. V. Contributions to a Knowledge of the Cosmogony, Mythology, Religious 
Ideas, Life and Manners of the Indians in the Vedic Age. 8vo. pp. xvi. 49*2, cloth, 
1870. 21$. 


Nagananda; on the Joy of the Snake-World. A Buddhist Drama 
in Five Acts. Translated into English Prose, with Explanatory Notes, from the 
Sanskrit of Sri-Harsha-Deva. By Palmer Boyd, B.A., Sanskrit Scholar of 
Trinity College, Cambridge. With an Introduction by Professor Cowell. 
Crown Svo., pp. xvi. and 100, cloth. 4s. 6d. 

Nalopakhyanam.— Story of Hala ; an Episode of the Mahu-Bharata. 
The Sanskrit Text, with Vocabulary, Analysis, and Introduction. By Monies. 
Williams, M.A. The Metrical Translation by the Very Rev. H. H. Mil man, 
D.D. 8vo. cl. 15s. 

Naradiya Dharma Sastram; or, the Institutes of Harada. Trans¬ 
lated for the First Time from the unpublished Sanskrit original. By Dr. Julius 
Jolly, University, Wurzburg. AVitli a Preface, Notes chiefly critical, an Index 
of Quotations from Narada in the principal Indian Digests, and a general Index. 
Crown 8vo., pp. xxxv. 144, cloth. 10s. C<7. 

Oppert.—List of Sanskrit Manuscripts in Private Libraries of 
Southern India. Compiled, Arranged, and Indexed, by Gustav Oppert, 
Ph.D. Vol. I. Royal Svo. cloth, pp. 620. 1880. 21$. 

Oppert. — On the Weapons, Army Organization, and Political Maxims 
of the Ancient Hindus. With Special Reference to Gunpowder and Fire Arms. 
By G. OpPbiit. Svo. sewed, pp. vi. and 162. Madras, 1880. 7s. Gd. 

Patanjali. — The Yy akara na-M ahabit isri ya of Patanjaxi. Edited 
by F. Kif.ihoun, Ph.D., Professor of Oriental Languages, Deccan College. 
Vol. I., PartT. pp. 200. 8$. 6d. 


Bamayan of Valmiki. —5 vols. See under Griffith. 

Bam Jasan. — A Sanskrit and English Dictionary. Being an 
Abridgment of Professor Wilson’s Dictionary. With an Appendix explaining 
the use of Affixes in Sanskrit. By Pandit Ram Jasan, Queen’s College, 
Benares. Published under the Patrouage of the Government, N.W.P. Royal 
Svo. cloth, pp. ii. and 707. 28s. 


Big-Veda Sanhita. —A Collection of Ancient Hindu Hymns. 

Constituting the First Ashtaka. or Book of the Rig-veda; the oldest authority 
for the religious and sociol institutions of the Hindus. Translated from the 
Original • -nskrit by the late H. H. Wilson, M.A. Second Edition, with a 
Pos^c ipt by l)r. Fitzbdwakd Hall. Vol. I. Svo. cloth, pp. lii. and 313. 
Price 21s. 


Big-Veda Sanhita. —A Collection of Ancient Hindu Hymns, consti¬ 
tuting the Fifth to Eighth Ashtaka?, or books of the liig-Veda, the oldest 
Authority for the Religious and Social Institutions of the Hindus. Translated 
from the Original Sanskrit by the late Horace Hayman Wjj on, M.A., 
F.R.S., etc. Edited by E. B. Cowell, M.A., Principal of the Calcutta 
Sanskrit College. Vol. IV. 8vo. cloth, pp. 214. 14s. 

A few copies of Vols. II. and III. still left. [Vcfo. V. and VI. in the Tress. 
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-Veda-SanMta : The Sacred Htmns or the Br-uhians. Trans¬ 
lated and explained by F. Max Mvller, M.A., LL.D., Fellow of All Souls 
College, Professor of Comparative Philology at Oxford, Foreign Member of the 
Institute of France, etc., etc. Vol. I. Hymns to the Maruts, or the Storm- 
Gods. 8vo. cloth, pp. clii. and 264. 1869. 125. 6 d. 


Hig-Veda.— The Hymns of th»Big- V ed a in the SamhitaandPada Texts. 
Reprinted from the Editio Princeps. By F. Max Muller, M.A., etc. Second 
edition. With the Two Texts on Parallel Pages. In 2 vols. 8vo. pp. 1700, 
sewed. 1877 32s. 


Sabdakalpadrama, the well-known Sanskrit Dictionary of PajAh 
Radhaxanta Deva. In Bengali characters, 4to. Parts 1 to 40. (In 
course of publication.) 3s. 6d. each part. 

Sfima-VidMna-Brfthmana. With the Commentary of Sayana. Edited, 
with Notes, Translation, and Index, by A. C. Burnell, M.R.A.S. A ol. I. 
Text and Commentary. With Introduction. 8vo. cloth, pp. xxxviii. and 104. 
12s. Qd. 


Sakuntala.—A Sanskrit Drama in Seven Acts. Edited by Monies 
Williams, M.A. Second Edition. 8vo. cl. £1 Is. 


Sakuntala. — Kalidasa’s Qakijntala. The Bengali Recension. With 
Critical Notes. Edited by Richard Pischel. 8vo. cloth, pp. xi. and 210. 14s. 

Sarva-Sabda-Sambodliini; or, The Complete Sanskrit Dictionary. 
In Tclugu characters. 4to. cloth, pp. 1078. £2 15s. 

Surya-Siddhanta (Translation of the ).—Seo Whitney. 

Taittiriya-Praticjakhya.—See Whitney. 

Tarkavachaspati.— Yachaspatya, a Comprehensive Dictionary, in Ten 
Parts. Compiled by Taranatiia Tarkavachaspati, Professor of Grammar 
and Philosophy in the Government Sanskrit College of Calcutta. An Alpha¬ 
betically Arranged Dictionary, with a Grammatical Introduction and Copious 
Citations from the Grammarians and Scholiasts, from the Vedas, etc. Parts I. 
to XIII. 4to. paper. 1873-6. 18s. each Part. 


Thibaut._ The Si3lva8^tras. English Translation, with an Intro¬ 

duction. By G. Tiiibaut, Ph.D., Anglo-Sanskrit Professor B.narcs College. 
8vo. cloth, pp. 47, with 4 Plates. 5s. 

Tbibaut._ Contributions to the Explanation of J yotisha-Yedanga 

By G. Thidaut, Ph.D. 8vo. pp. 27. 1*. 6<i. 

Triibner’s Bibliotheca Sanscrita. A Catalogue of Sanskrit Litera¬ 
ture, chiefly printed in Europe. To which is added a Catalogue of Sanskrit 
Works printed in India; and a Catalogue of Pali Books. Constantly lor suio 
by Trbbncr & Co. Cr. 8vo. sd., pp. 84. 2s. G d. 

Yardbamaua.—See Auctores Sanscriti, page 82. 


Vedarthayatna (The)i or, an Attempt to Interpret the Yedas. A 
Marathi and English Translation of the Rig V.da, with the Original baiiimta 
and Pada Texts in Sanskrit. Parts I. to XXVIII. Svo. pp. l--89<x Price 
3s. C d. each. 
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ishnu-Purana (The) ; a System of Hindu Mythology and Tradition. 
Translated from the original Sanskrit, and Illustrated by Notes derived chiefly 
from other Purupas. By the late H. H. Wilson, M.A., F.R.S., Boden Pro¬ 
fessor of Sanskrit in the University of Oxford, etc., etc. Edited by Fitz- 
EDWARD Hall. In 6 vols. 8vo. Vol. I. pp. cxl. and 200; Vol. II. pp. 343 : 
\ol. III. pp. 348: Vol. IV. pp. 34b, cloth; Vol. V. Part I. pp. 392, cloth. 
106'. Gd. each. Vol. V., Part II, containing the Index, compiled by Fitzedward 
Hall. 8vo. cloth, pp. 268. 12s. 


Weber. —On tee Bamayana. By Dr. Albrecht Weber, Berlin. 
Translated from the German by the Rev. D. C. Boyd, M .A. Reprinted from 
u The Indian Antiquary.” Fcap. 8vo. sewed, pp. 130. 5s. 

Weber. — Indian Literature. See “ Trubner’s Oriental Series/* 
page 3. 


Whitney. — Atharva Veda P iiIti qAim y a ; or, Caunakiya Caturadkya- 
yik^ (The). Text, Translation, and Notes. By William D. Whitney, Pro- 
lessor of Sanskrit in Yale College. 8vo. pp, 286, boards. £1 11s. Gd . 

Whitney. — Surya-Siddhanta (Translation of the): A Text-hook of 
Hindu Astronomy, with Notes and an Appendix, containing additional Notes 
and Tables, Calculations of Eclipses, a Stellar Map, and Indexes. By the 
Rev. E. Burgess. Edited by W. D. Whitney. 8vo. pp. iv. and 354. 
boards. £l lls. Gd. 


Whitney. —T AjTTnti TA-Pitiriq A kuya, with its Commentary, the 
Tribhfishyaratna : Text, Translation^ and Notes. By W. D. Whitney, Prof, 
of Sanskrit in Yale College, New Haven. 8vo. pp. 469. 1871. £l 5s. 


Whitney. —Index Yerhorura to the Published Text of tho Atharva- 
Veda. By William Dwight Whitney, Professor in Yale College. (Vol. XII. of 
tho American Oriental Society). Imp. Svo. pp. 384, wide margin, wrapper. 
1881. £ 1 5$. 


Whitney. A Sanskrit Grammar, including both the Classical Lan¬ 
guage, and the Older Language, and the Older Dialects, of Veda and Brahmana. 
Svo. cloth, pp. yin. and 486. 1879. 12s. 


Williams. A Dictionary, English and Sanscrit. By Monier 
Williams, M.A. Published under the Patronage of tho Honourable East India; 
Company 4t 0 . pp. xii. 862, cloth. J 851. £3 3s. 


Williams.— A Sanskett-English Dictionary, Etymologically and 
Philo logically arranged, with special reference to Greek, Latin, German, Anglo- 
* av.-Ti, English, nnd other cognate Indo-European Languages* By Monier. 
NV u.ltam, M.A., Boden Professor of Sanskrit. 4to. cloth, pp. xxv. and 1180 
Al liff. Gd. * 


Williams. A Practical Grammar of the Sanskrit Language, ar- 

{? n £. , re ^ re Pce to the Classical Languages of Europe, for the use oi 
English Students, by Monikji Williams, M.A. 1877. Fourth Edition, 
Revised. Svo. cloth. ]5.». 


Wilson. — Y oiks of the late Horace Hayman Wilson, M.A., E.B.S., 

Member of the Royal Asiatic Societies of Calcutta and Paris, and of the Oriental 
Soc. of Germany, etc., ami Boden Prof, of Sanskrit in the University of 
Oxford. 
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fs. I. and II. Essays and Leotluhs chiefly on the Religion of the Hindus, 
by the late II. II. Wilson, M.A., F.U.S., etc. Collected and Edited by Dr. 
Rein hold Rost. 2 vols. cloth, pp. xiii. and 399, vi. and 416. 2 Is. 

Vols. HI, IV. and V. Essays Analytical, Critical, and Philological, on 
Subjects connected with Sanskrit LITERATURE. Collected and Edited^by 
Dr. Reinhold Rost. 3 vols. Svo. pp. 408, 406, and 300. cloth. Price 36s. 

Yols. VI., VII., VIII, IX. and X., Parti. Vishnu PurXnA a System of 
Hindu Mythology and Tuadxtion. Vols. I. to V Translated from the 
original Sanskrit, and Illustrated by Notes derived chiefly from other Purhnas. 
By the late II. II. Wilson, Edited by Fitzedwakd Hall, M.A., D.C.L., 
Oxon. Svo., pp. cxl. and 200; 34-1* ; 344; 346, cloth. 11. l~s. 6 

Vol X., Part 2, containing tlio Index to, and completing the Vishnu Pnranli, 
compiled by Fitzedward Hall. 8vo. cloth, pp. 268. 12a. 

Vols. XI. and XII. Select Specimens op the Theatre or the Hindus. Trans¬ 
lated from the Original Sanskrit. By thelate Horace Hayman Wilson, M.A., 
F. 11.S. 3rd corrected Ed. 2 vols. 8vo. pp. lxi. and 384 ; and iv. and 418, cl. 21s. 

Wilson. — Select Specimens of the Theatke of the Hindus. Trans¬ 
lated from the Original Sanskrit. By the late Horace Dayman ilson, 
M.A., F.R.S. Third corrected edition. 2 vols. 8vo., pp. lxxi. and ob 4; iv. 
and 418, cloth. 21s. 

CONTENTS. 

I_Preface—Treatise on the Dramatic System of the Hindus-Drama* translated from the 

Original Sanskrit—The Mrichchakati, or the Toy Cart — \ ikram a.iml l iv .i i,oi the 
Herb and the Nymph-Uttara lUma Charitra, or continuation of the History of 
llama. 

Necklace— Appendix, containing short accounts of diffeicnt Dramas. 

Wilson.— A Dictionary in Sanskrit and English. Translated, 

amended, and enlarged from an original compilation P r %l?arGd l>y leajmrd Is ativos 
for the College of fort William by If. II. ilbor. too Third Edition edited 
by Jagunmohana Tarkalanknra and Khettramoliana Mookeijeo. Fublisiud by 
Gyancndrachandra Rayaclioudhuri and Brothers. 4to. pp. 100b. Calcutta, 
1874. £3 35. 

Wilson (H. H.).—Sec also Mcgha Duta, FEig-Ved*, ami Vishnu- 

Puranh. 

Yaiurveda— Tire White Yajurveda in the Madhtanwna Eecen- 
J bion. With the Commentary of Mahidhara. Complete in *6 pnvis. i.arge 
square Svo. pp. 571. £4 10?. 
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SHAN. 

Cushing— Grammar of the Shan Language. By the Bov. J- N. 
CrsHiNO. Large Svo. jip. xii. and 60, board-. Rangoon, 1871. '*' s - 

Cushing.—Elementary Handbook of tho Slum Lau-tu • • E> tl ’" 
Rev. J. N. Cvshino, M A. Small 4to. boards. py. x and 1 U. lsiO- l-*- 

Cushing.— A Shan and English Dictionary. By T. N. Cusutng, M.A. 
Demy 8vo. oloth, pp. x>i. and 600. 18S1. Al !*• • 
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Trumpp.— Gbahmab of the Sindiii Language. Compared with the 
Sanskrit-Prakrit and the Cognate Indian Vernaculars. By Dr. Ernest 
Thumpp. Printed by order uf Her Majesty’s Government for India. Demy 
ovo. sewed, pp. xvi, and 590. 15s. 




SINHALESE. 

D’Alwis. — A Descriptive Catalogue of Sanskrit, Pali, and Sinhalese 
Literary Works of Ceylon. By James D’Alwis, M.R.A.S. Vol. I. (aU pub¬ 
lished) pp. xxxii. and 244, sewed. 1877. 8$. 6d. 

Childers. —Notes on the Sinhalese Language. No. 1. On tho 
formation of the Plural of Neuter Nouns. By the late Prof. R. C. Childer* 
Demy 8vo. sd., pp. 16*. 1873. Is. 

Makawansa (The)— Thi: Mahawansa. From the Thirty-Seventh 
Chapter. Revised and edited, under orders of the Ceylon Government, by 
H. oumangala, and Don Andris de Silva Batuwantudawa. Vol. I. Pali Text 
in Sinhalese Character, pp. xxxii. and 436.—Vol. II. Sinhalese Translation, 
pp. lii. and 378, half-bound. Colombo, 1877. £2 2$. 

■Steele. —An Easters Love-Stobt. Kusa Jatakaya, a Buddhistic 

Legend. Rendered, for the first time, into English Verse (with notes) from the 
Sinhalese Poem of Alagiyavarma Mohottolu, by Thomas Steelb Ceylon 
Civil Service. Crown 8vo. cloth, pp. xii. and 260. London, 1871 66- * 


SIJAHILI. 


Krapf.- Dictionary of tu e Suaulli Language. By the Rev. Dr L 
AVith „ an Appendix, containing an outline of a Suahili Grammar! 
■ n a most interesting account of Dr. Krapf a philological 

V."" :I " L ' ‘•'jPWlmg the lmrc family of African Lnngnages extending from tho 

Crown «v.° *H t T of Ww®* from the year 1843, up to the present lino-, 
v-rown ovo. Li Preparation. 


8YRIAO. 

Phillips.— -The Doctbixe of Addai tite Apostle. Now first Edited 
m a Complete Form in tho Original Syriac, with an English Translation and 

8vo pp l^doth* rft*’ D ' l> " PreaideDtof Q uoeil ' s College, Cambridge. 
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_;d.-GliAMMAJi OP THE MODERN SYIUAC LANGUAGE, US Spoken in 

Ohroomiab, Persia, and in Kdftrdisfcan. By llov. L. T. Stoddard, Missionary of 
the American Board in Persia. Demy 8vo. bds., pp. 190. 10s. Gd. 



TAMIL. 


Besclii._ Clayis Humaniorum Litteeaeum Sublimioris Tamulici Ibio- 

matis Auctorc R P. Constantio Josepho Bescuio, Soc. Jesu, in Madurcusi 
Reeno Missionario. Edited by the Rev. K. Iiileield, and printed for A. 
Burnell, Esq., Tranqucbar. 8vo. sewed, pp. 171. 10s. 6d. 

Lazarus.— A Tamil Grammar designed for use in Colleges and Schools. 
By John Lazarus, B.A. Small 8vo. cloth, pp. viii. and 230. 1878. os. Gd 


Lazarus. —A Tamil Grammar, Designed for use in Colleges and Schools. 
By J. Lazarus. 12rao. cloth, pp. viii. and 230. London, 1879. 5s. Gd. 


p 0 pe._A Tamil Handbook; or, Hull Introduction to the Common 

Dialect of that Language, on the pi on', of Ollendorff and Arnold. W nix copious 
Vocabularies, Appendices, containing Reading Lessons, Analyses of Letters, 
Deeds, Complaints, Official Documents By Itev. Or. U. Pope. Third edition, 
8vo. cloth, pp. iv. and 388. 18s. 


TELUGU. 


Arden_ a Progressive Grammar of the Telugu Language, with 

Copious Examples and Exercises. In Three Parts. Part I. IntroduL'. oa.— 
On the Alphabet and Orthography. -Outline Grammar, and Mode Sentences. 
Part 11. A Complete Grammar of the Colloquial Dialect. Part HI. On the 
Grammatical Dialed used in Books. By A. II. Auden, M.A., Missionary ot 
the C. M. S. Masulipatam. 8vo. sewed, pp. xiv. and 380. 14s. 

Arden.— A Companion Telugu Reader to Arden’s Progressive Telugu 
Grammar. 8vo. cloth, pp. 180. Madras, 1879. 7s. Gd. 

Q arr _§*G'°[ja8'. A Collection of Telugu Proverbs, 

Translated, Illustrat'd, and Explained; together with some 

printed in the Devanagari and T»-ugu Charade By Gcptiun M. W ( Am , 

Madras Staff Corps. One Vol. run! Supplttnnt, royal 8vo. pp. loSand 148. 3U bl 
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TIBETAN. 



Csoma de Koros.—A Dictionary Tibetan and English (only). By 

A. Csoma de Kobos. 4to. cloth, pp. xxii. and 352. Calcutta, 1834. £2 2s. 

Csoma de Koros.—A Grammar of the Tibetan Language. By A. 
Csoma de Koros. 4to. sewed, pp. xii. and 204, and 40. 1S34. 2 5s. 

lewin. —A Manuajc. of Tibetan, being a Guide to the Colloquial Speech 
of Tibet, in a Series of Progressive Exercise-, prepared with the assistance of 
Yapa Ugyen Gyatsho, by Major Thomas Herbert Lewin. Oblong 4to. cloth, 
pp. xi. and 176. 1879. £ 115 . 


TURKI. 


Shaw.— A SiurrcTT or the Tttrfi Language. As Spoken in Eastern 
Turk i stan (Kashghar and Yarkand). By Robert Barklay Shaw, F.K.G.S., 
Political Agent. In Iwo Parts. With Lists of Names of Birds and Plants 
by J # Soplly, Surgeon, H.M. Bengal Army. 8vo. sewed, Part 1., pp. 130. 
1875. 7 $. 6d. 


TURKISH. 


Arnold.— A Sr mere Trahsliteeaj, Grammar op the Turkish Language. 

Compiled from various sources. With Dialogues and Vocabulary. By Edwin 
Arnold, M.A., C.S.I., F.H.G.S. Pott Uvo. cloth, pp. 80. 1877. 2s. fid. 


Hopkins. —Elementary Grammar of the Turkish Language. "With 
a lew Easy Exercises. By F. L. Hopkins. M.A., Fellow and Tutor of Trinity 
H?tll, Cambridge. Cr. 8?o. cloth, pp. 48. 1877. 35 .Gr/. 

Eedhouse.— On the History, System, and Varieties of Turkish Poetry, 
Illustrated by Selections iu the Original, and in English Paraphmso. With a 
of the Mamie Doctrine of tin: Immortality of Woman’s Soul in tho 
J. W. ItBDHouBE, M.R.A.S. Demy 8vo. pp 04. 1879. 

1 l ii 1 ^ clotL° 1 2^' f i Trau8:lctionB ot tLt} R °y al Society of Lituaturo) sewed, 


Kedhouse. The leiunsn Campaigner’s Vadk-Mecttw! op Ottoman" 
Colloquial Language ; containing a concise Ottoman Grammar; a carefully 
sclentcil \ ocabu ary, alpha!,, tically arranged, in two pariEnglish ami Turkish, 
. •cl lurkish and Lncdish; also a few Familiar Dialogues; the whole in i.n lhh 
characters. By J. W. Rv.dhousk, F.K.A.S. Third Edition. Oblong 3W 
limp cloth. 1881. G 5 . b 
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XJMBRTAIT. 



Newman.—T he Text of the Igetexe Inscriptions, with interlinear 

Latin Translation and Notes. By Fkancis W. Newman, late Professor of 
Latin at University College, London. 8vo. pp. xvi, and 54, sewed. 1S68. 2s. 


URIYA. 

Maltby. —A Practical Handbook of the TJriya or Odiya Language. 
B) Thomas J. Maltby, Madras C.S. Svo. pp. xiii. and 201. 1874. 10s. Gd. 
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